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An Apology... 
















Long before introducing the MARK 313 DEEP-FAT FRYING MACHINE 





we at Hotpoint greatly increased our production facilities, anticipating 





a tremendous demand for this revolutionary 






successor-to-the-fry -kettle. 











But the demand far exceeded even our expanded production 
schedules! The Mark 313, with its amazing speed, economy and 


Miraclean fat-changeover system, almost overnight became the 







most wanted commercial cooking appliance in the world. 






We take this opportunity to apologize to all food-service operators 


in areas where temporary shortages now exist. 











If it is urgent that you obtain a Mark 313 machine immediately, 


please ask your dealer to wire us for an emergency shipment, and 






we will do our utmost to comply. 







To those who are planning to buy one or more Mark 313’s in the 







near future, we suggest ordering at the earliest possible date, a 
to avoid disappointment. 


Thank you for your cooperation and your patience. 
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MIRACLE OF LONG RANGE PLANNING 


chairs and walls have handrails to aid walking. Each 







@ On a rugged 60-acre site, previously unwanted for floor has its own dining room and many unusual 
other purposes, forward-looking medical and archi- features. In the General Hospital, the kitchens are 







tectural specialists are seeing their dream become _ located on alternate floors, with serving pantries on 






reality. They have done masterful planning, not only —nonkitchen floors. When planning so vast a project 






for the present but to create a giant center for teach- it is logical that all equipment shall measure up to 






d ing and practice that will be adaptable to future years exacting standards. To have had its Flush Valves 






of health service and medical progress. Such plan- chosen for installation throughout these unusual 





ning resulted in many innovations. In the Tubercu- buildings is a source of pride to SLOAN and another 
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Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoAN Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 
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bright day after day. Clarke takes the drudgery 
out of floor care by making equipment e-a-s-y 
to handle and whisper-quiet. Floor care can 
go on any hour of the day without disturbance. 
Clarke builds rugged machines to free you 


A great cleaning companion 
from irritating time-out for repairs. But — 


the CLARKE 
WET-DRY VACUUM above all — Clarke machines clean! And 


Here's the ideal machine wherever they work fast — saving time and materials 


water, dust and dirt must be picked wu. % , ‘ 
up. Quick-draining dump valve ASL): and drastically lowering your maintenance 





eliminates heavy lifting . . . power- tient ‘ P 

ful suction . . . easy to handle... ; : cost per square foot per year. What more 
useful for any type floor, drapes, could you ask of any maintainer? Buy a 
overhead fixtures, venetian blinds, , 

any hard-to-reach places. Porcelain CLARKE! Mail the coupon for full details. 
inside and ovt. WD-23 for large 

oreas, WD-15 for smaller areas. 
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In his 21 years as executive secretary 
of the Michigan Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement Fund Board, JOHN 
M. CLIFFORD has become familiar with 
all the angles and most of the prob- 
lems of retirement that are faced by 
school personnel. This month (p. 41) 
he begins a series of three articles on 
these problems. Mr. Clifford was a 
high school teacher at Wyandotte, Mich., and high school 
principal at Romeo, Mich., before accepting his present 





John M. Clifford 


position in 1932. 


One solution to schools’ fire insurance 
problems is offered by the state of 
North Carolina (p. 47). THOMAS B. 
WINBORNE is director of the division 
of insurance of the North Carolina 
State Board of Education. Formerly he 
was employed by the North Carolina 
Fire Insurance Rating Bureau (before 0... 8. Winborne 
and after he spent three years in the 

U.S. Army Air Force) and by the New York Underwriters 
Fire Insurance Company. In 1949 he was named assistant 
director and in 1950 director of the state board of educa- 


tion's division of insurance. 


As senior supervisor of school library services at Pittsburgh, 
AGNES KRARUP explains on page 82 the policies her city’s 
schools have adopted for the selection of library books. 
Before Miss Krarup went into library work (she received 
her B.S. in library science at the University of Denver in 
1936) she taught junior high school English at Grand 
Island, Neb., and Iowa City, lowa. Then she was head of 
the school department of the Library Association of Port- 
land, Ore., for some years before she accepted her present 
position in 1947. 


Every month CARL B. FRANZEN re- 
ceives reports from the teachers at 
Fort Morgan, Colo. (p. 57)—a system 
he originated some years ago and took 
with him when he went to Fort Mor- 
gan in 1952 as superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Franzen’s been an admin- 
istrator in the Colorado schools since 
1936—principal at Pritchett and then 
superintendent at Peyton, Manzanola and Estes Park. He's 
a member of the board of directors of the Colorado School 





Carl B. Franzen 


Administrators Association. 


Both Bruce B. BUTLER and the school district he serves, 


at Norwalk, Calif., are enthusiastic about a central kitchen 





AMONG THE AUTHORS 








for cafeteria service (p. 92). Mr. Butler has been asso- 
ciated with the Norwalk schools since 1946, as a teacher, 
vice principal, business manager, and, since 1949, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business services. 


DONALD E. Tope, director of the 
Northwest Regional Project of the 
C.P.E.A., reports (p. 65) on some of 
the project's accomplishments. Dr. 
Tope’s also professor of education at 
the University of Oregon. In the years 
since 1929 he’s been principal at Sac 
City, Iowa; instructor at North Dakota 
Agricultural College; head of the edu- 
cation department at lowa Wesleyan College; principal at 
Omaha, Neb., and supervisor of practice teaching at Omaha 
University; assistant superintendent at Omaha, and super- 
intendent at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Donald E. Tope 


MELVIN W. BARNES and GEORGIA ROGERS report (p. 54) 
on changes in report cards for the schools of Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Dr. Barnes has been assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction in Oklahoma City since 1949. 
Formerly he was a teacher and principal in schools in 
New York and Pennsylvania, an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and a teacher in San Diego, Calif. He’s 
1952-53 president of the Oklahoma Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. . . . Miss Rogers has 
been associated with the Oklahoma City schools since 1931, 
as a first grade teacher, a demonstration teacher for the 
first grade, and, since 1946, elementary supervisor. 


The understatement of the month is 
JOHNS H. HARRINGTON’S that he 
“keeps busy.” Mr. Harrington (p. 60) 
is assistant dean in charge of men’s 
activities at Los Angeles City College; 
during summers he works on the Sun- 
day copy desk cf the Los Angeles 
Times; he does free lance writing and 
has sold articles to more than forty 
newspapers and magazines throughout the United States, 
including the New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
and Scientific American; he is plans and training officer 
for the 306 Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group, one of 
the two psychological warfare reserve units of its kind in 
the United States; he’s pastoral relations committee chair- 
man for the Tujunga Community Methodist Church and 
has been its publicity chairman for five years, and he’s pres- 
ently working for his doctorate at U.C.L.A. Also, since he 
was a youngster Mr. Harrington has accompanied his 
father, curator of the Southwest Museum at Los Angeles, 





Johns H. Harrington 


on archeological expeditions throughout the United States. 
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ABOVE — Biakesiee- Built Model 85 PT- 
2PW. Two tank type with fresh water 
pre-wash. Rackiess conveyor made of 
all-nylon molded construction holds 
dishes wort for better draining and 
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Length 16'6", width 34% °, height 61° 


per hour. 26%” deep, 264” wide, 60” 34”. Conveyor speed, 8 ft. per min 
high. Table height 34”. Available in 


manual and automatic models 
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ABOVE — Biakesiee- Built Glass 
washing machine Model GW5 
Brush type cleans and polishes 
1000 glasses per hour. Waste com 
partment, pre-wash, wash and 
automatic final rinse. Length 45'4 * 
width 24%", working level 34° 


ABOVE — Biakeslee- Built ver- 
tical mixers in sizes from 15 
qt. to 80 qt. capacities. Pro- 
vides any beater speed at the 
turn of a dial without stopping 
motor, Beaters and whips for 
all types of batters. Accessory 
attachments for slicing, grind 

ing, straining, chopping, etc 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 
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1844 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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MEGASCOPE 


a brief, analytical look at several features 


in this issue by CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of 


school administration, University of Colorado 


It’s Time to Re-Study Retirement. 
The first of J. M. Clifford’s articles on 
teacher retirement (p. 43) introduces 
a series of weighty problems of policy 
and practice. The time is ripe for a 
thorough reevaluation of every as- 
pect of teacher retirement. The fact 
that every state now possesses a plan 
and the development of the federal 
social security program make critical 
analysis imperative. I admit to a strong 
bias in favor of combined state and 
federal provisions. How to do the best 
thing for our elders and for society as 
a whole and to keep retirement income 
in tune with economic changes is only 
just beginning to receive serious atten- 
tion. Clifford’s current and forthcom- 
ing discussion of these problems will 
be of great value. 


Evidence and Ammunition. For 
the last two decades little information 
on state insurance of school buildings 
has been available. The success of the 
new state plan in North Carolina, de- 
scribed by Thomas B. Winborne (>. 
47), underscores the need for state 
insurance. Only three states have here- 
tofore afforded state insurance to their 
school districts, and all of them have 
been operating soundly for more than 
thirty years. In general, schools pay 
infamously high premiums. Winborne’s 
report should stimulate studies of rates, 
loss ratios and services in other states. 
Such inquiries are needed both as evi- 
dence of the need for rate reduction 
and as ammunition for proposals con- 
cerning state insurance coverage. 


Keep This on File. In school ad- 
ministration, negotiations with labor 
unions have, by and large, been of 
minor importance and, except for op- 
eration and maintenance personnel, 
virtually nonexistent. This situation 
may continue, but on the other hand 
there are indications that it probably 
won't. Legislation has already been 
proposed for recognition of teachers’ 


6 


unions as bargaining groups. Donald 
E. Dickason (p. 50), who has been 
through the mill, writes in an engag- 
ingly frank way on how negotiations 
should be conducted, if and when it 
becomes necessary to do so. 


Well Worth the Effort. The period 
of World War II, with its shortages, 
ceiling prices, and controls, gave the 
quietus to promising cooperative pur- 
chasing programs set up by school dis- 
tricts in a number of states. Interest in 
the values of cooperative purchasing is 
beginning to revive, as signified by C. 
Robert Muth’s report on a group of 
Michigan districts (p. 102). The ad- 
vantages seem easily to outweigh the 
cost in time and effort, and there is 
probably no good reason cooperative 
procedures should not be widely 
adopted. Incidentally, this is an area 
where the office of the county superin- 
tendent could provide leadership. 


A Frontal Attack. And while 
we're on the subject of the county su- 
perintendency, let’s take a look at 
Donald E. Tope’s explanation of what's 
going on in the Northwest (p. 65). 
As long as the small district system 
dominates the pattern of organization, 
as it does in half the states, efforts to 
improve or modify the functioning of 
the county superintendency will be es- 
sential. The frontal attack in this direc- 
tion discussed by Tope is a laudable 
example. It is to be hoped that such 
interest will not diminish or interfere 
with progress toward fundamentally 
sound district organization. The county 
school office will become increasingly 
anachronistic in the next decade or 
two. This suggests that another sub- 
ject for study, along with the subjects 
mentioned by our author, is: under 
what conditions and how the office 
may or should be liquidated. 


Campaign Overtones Made Sweet 
Music. Winning approval of a large 


bond issue is an achievement of the 
first magnitude in these parlous times. 
When a campaign for funds also wins 
for the schools “many more friends 
than they started with” it must have 
been most intelligently conceived and 
conducted. Johns H. Harrington shows 
how it was done in Los Angeles (p. 
60). Two points are supremely im- 
portant: (1) The need must be told 
in good, everyday Anglo-Saxon words 
and related to various local interests 
and (2) progress reports on the build- 
ing program must be provided for. 


Common Sense About Report 
Cards. Oklahoma City schools have 
run the gamut of devices and proce- 
dures for reporting pupil progress, ac- 
cording to Melvin W. Barnes and 
Georgia Rogers (p. 54). Their help- 
ful summary of trends is based on an 
analysis of report cards and reporting 
methods in all parts of the nation. 
The evolution of the reporting proce- 
dure currently in use in their city is 
instructive, and the authors’ conclu- 
sions have a lot of good common sense. 
I was especially receptive to a para- 
graph near the end of the article, which 
relates how individual schools are en- 
couraged to experiment. Some admin- 
istrators do not approve such departure 
from uniformity—it may interfere vith 
“administrative convenience.” 


Diamonds in the Superintendent’s 
Back Yard. Carl B. Franzen's recom- 
mendations for a system of reporting 
by teachers to an administrator (>. 
57) is reminiscent of the fable about 
the man who found diamonds right in 
his own back yard. What a bonanza of 
information and suggestions is at hand, 
ready to be tapped! Written reports 
such as Franzen prefers are decidedly 
superior to oral reports. People will 
sometimes communicate thoughts in 
writing which they may be too timid 
or modest to express in a face-to-face 
situation. 


A Wholesome Trend. The wisdom 
of prolonged and broadly based co- 
operative school plant planning is 
again attested to by Snyder and Free- 
man’s account of the senior high school 
now abuilding at Salem, Ore. (p. 74), 
as well as by the story on the kinder- 
garten wing at Beverly Hills, Calif. (p. 
68). Of particular interest in the Salem 
project is the decision favoring a di- 
versified and inclusive shop program. 
Separate vocational schools seem to be 
on the way out—a wholesome trend, 
I think. 
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diake 


windows in the 


Tower of London? 


It’s too bad that William the Con- 
queror’s master builders didn’t have 
access to ADLAKE Windows when they 
began the Tower in 1078...for we 
believe that, had ADLAKE Windows 
been installed then, they would still be 
in perfect operating condition today! 








.-efor Adlake Aluminum Windows 
will last longer than the building itself, with no maintenance! 


Literally, ADLAKE Windows pay for 
themselves by eliminating all mainte- 
nance costs except routine washing. 
Once installed, they’ll keep their clean- 
cut good looks and easy operation for 
the life of the building, with no paint- 
ing, scraping or other maintenance 
whatever! What’s more, their woven- 
pile weather stripping and patented 
serrated guides give an ever lasting 
weather seal! 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure 
lifetime value, beauty and efficiency. 
Write for full details—you’ll find 
ADLAKE representatives in most major 
cities. 
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Every ADLAKE Window 
gives these “PLUS” features 


© Woven-pile Weather Stripping and 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides 


® Minimum Air Infiltration 
© Finger-tip Control 
® No Painting or Maintenance 


* No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 
Stick or Swell 


Ca) Voyeur THE Adams & Westlake COMPANY 


Established 1857 « 


ELKHART, INDIANA ¢ New York ¢ Chicago 


Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation industry 
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Questions and Answers 


Faculty Meetings 

What should be discussed at faculty 
meetings which are held early in the 
school year? 

What should be discussed at any 
faculty meeting is dependent largely 
on the local situation. If the commun- 
ity is growing and engaged in a large 
school building program the topics dis- 
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cussed will obviously be different from 
those considered in a community with 
a static or declining school population. 
If the annual teacher turnover is high 
and there is a large number of new 
teachers, the topics of discussion will 
be different from those in a commun- 
ity where most of the teachers have 
been associated with the school system 
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Patent Pending 


@ IT MAKES GOOD SENSE to use all of the 


glass area built into your windows. Why allow bulky cloth at the 
ends, top or bottom to block window area when not in use? 


Draper 


New Way Overlapping Shades are entirely new and different . . . 


are proving much more efficient and economical. The continuous bracket-shield 


is mounted on the division bar between the glass blocks and clear glass. Both 


upper and lower roller shades have independent action. Each shade can be 


adjusted to the desired position .. . 


and kept clean for instant, easy operation. 


Draper New Way Shade Units are available in natural, 
cream-white, or tan Dratex cloth for light transmission. For 
effective darkening, these shades are equipped with light 
color opaque or black Dratex cloth. 


j. UTR 058-8 °. 


Write today for your 
copy of the New Way 
Shade Unit folder. 





dy ” A ee - 4 SHADE CO. io. Box 414 — Spicetand, ind. 
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for a long perioa of time. Also, any 
school system with several hundred 
staff members that do not come to- 
gether too often would have a different 
first meeting from that of a smaller 
school system where teachers meet 
daily. 

Many school systems have found 
a pre-school conference extending for 
several days to be more effective than 
the one-day session. Whatever is done 
should be helpful and inspirational. If 
possible, teachers should have a part 
in planning all staff meetings, includ- 
ing the first one of the year. A com- 
mittee composed of teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff members can be 
effective in outlining the topics to 
be taken up. 

It may be that such a committee 
would want to consider the specific 
educational needs of the community 
and keynote some of the significant 
problems that should be tackled during 
the coming year. 

Staff members who have been away 
for the summer are often interested 
in knowing any action taken by the 
board of education during the sum- 
mer, progress on school building plans, 
new legislation and state policies af- 
fecting schools, significant action by 
the municipal government, or any new 
local developments that may affect the 
schools in any way. 

Plans should also be made to wel- 
come both new and old members of 
the staff. Perhaps a local citizen or 
parent could be invited to speak on 
some such subject as “Our Commun- 
ity’ or “What We Expect of the 
School.” 

No time should be wasted on hand- 
ing out supplies or discussing trivial 
regulations that can be handled in 
some other manner. 

The meeting should be held in a 
place where teaches can be comfort- 
able and relaxed, where the atmos- 
sphere is friendly. Many school systems 
find that a social hour with coffee or 
light refreshments makes for a friend- 
lier atmosphere and gives teachers an 
opportunity to meet new staff mem- 
bers—EDMUND H. THORNE, super- 
intendent of schools, West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Increase of Junior Highs 
Has the number of junior high 
schools increased in recent years? 
There were 60 times as many junior 
highs in 1952 as in 1920. Current 
enrollment in junior highs is now more 
than 1,500,000. 
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MARKET... 
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ADAPTABILITY—to any job, paper stock or operator EFFICIENCY —and year ‘round economical operation 
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Rgteey Pressure —) _ Master 
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Up to ih Peni Easily adjustable Big = ro ""ank For easy attach- 
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FEATURES egistration copy runs, no need d to ever to cylinder Can't 


La arge capacity brilliant copies. run dry. slip during run. 


See your School Equipment Dealer or write us... 


FAMOUS IN DUPLICATING FOR OVER 
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THE HEYER CORPORATION y 
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READER OPINION 





(Following is some correspondence 
in which The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
thought its readers would be interested 
because the fluoridation program, tried 
in some places to improve dental 


health, is discussed.) 


Questions Value 
of Fluoridation Program 
Sirs: 

I was much interested in reading the 
fine article by Harold Punke in the 
July issue of The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
on the subject of health education. 
However, may I make this statement 
which I think your readers should 
know about? 

Mr. Punke speaks of the advisability 
of putting fluorine in water as one aid 
in reducing dental cavities. While this 
water treatment is strongly recom- 
mended by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation and, I believe, the United States 
Public Health Service, it is important 
to know that nearly all of the most 
outstanding biochemists and experts in 
the field of nutrition have questioned 
seriously the treatment of drinking 
water with fluorine. In fact, some of 
these authorities go as far as to say 
that serious harm may be done to 
children and adults alike as a result of 
the use of water treated with fluorine, 
even in trace amounts. 

In an article I read recently, in 
which some of the outstanding authori- 
ties of the United States were quoted, 
it was pointed out that it would take 
at least 20 years to determine whether 
the fluorine treatment would do more 
good than harm. Apparently fluorine 
has a tendency to affect the bony struct- 
ure of the body, and certainly any 
widespread fluoridation of water 
should be discontinued until ample 
experimental tests have been conducted 
over a sufficiently long period of time 
to eliminate any question as to its ulti- 
mate effect upon the health of our total 
population. 

I am sure that if Mr. Punke’s atten- 
tion is called to this matter further 
investigation on his part will verify 
my statements.—E. J. HUMMEL, dep- 
uty superintendent of schools, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Sirs: 
I want to thank Dr. Hummel for 
his interest in my article and for indi- 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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does a better jok 


if she has a modern home freeder 


The new Freezer Teaching Kit is planned to give 
home economics teachers definite aid in teaching an 
important home economics subject. The Kit provides 
a visual, colorful means of teaching proper use of the 
home freezer. But equally important to thorough 
teaching is this appliance itself—a modern freezer. 


Demand for freezer instruction is rapidly accelerating 
because it is only natural that future homemakers 


need to learn how to manage their homes easier, 


faster, and more economically. The modern home 


economics laboratory should be equipped with a 
freezer, because . . . you need a freezer to teach food 











NEWEST WAY TO TEACH FOOD FREEZING! 


The Freezer Teaching Kit makes it easy to provide 
effective freezer instruction. Includes 12 beautiful, 
full-color wall charts, and Home Freezer Teaching 
Guide. Absolutely FREE! Simply use coupon! 


» 5 eA RMN CORR SOS GRIESE, 


freezing! If your school doesn’t have a modern home 
freezer, your local electric light and power company, 


or electric appliance dealer, will tell you how 
easy it is to have one in your laboratory. 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL + BENDIX + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE 


FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER + KELVINATOR + NORGE « PHILCO 


QUICFREZ + REVCO + SEEGER + WESTINGHOUSE 
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FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 

National Electrical Manufacturere Association 

155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS.10 

New York 17, N. Y. 

(Please check) School has does not have 
‘reezer in laboratory. 

Please send, absolutely FREE, the new Freezer Teaching Kit to: 


Electric Home 


Your name and title 
Name of achool 
Address of schoo! . 


City Zone State 





Weekly “Newspaper” e 


Wg Kotler 


Schools Keep Citizens Informed Through Quarterly Publication « Youngsters 
Learn About Sea Animal Life « First Graders Study Three R’s by Publishing 


Gifted Children Challenged by French Courses 





“OUR SCHOOLS, like other institu- 
tions in our society, need to be con- 
stantly appraised. Since so few people 
have time to visit schools to evaluate 
the work going on, this booklet was 
designed to keep them informed. 
Through a series of issues this publi- 
cation aims to give a cross section of 
the schools at work.” 

That's part of a foreword written 
by Supt. Carl T. Feelhaver for the 
summer issue of “Fort Dodge Schools 
at Work,” a quarterly published by the 
school system at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
It is printed in the school printshop. 

The 18 page 534 by 8% inch book- 
let is illustrated with photographs and 
graphs. Articles, by various members 
of the faculty, report on “reading read- 
iness for the beginning children, the 
teaching of basic mathematics through 
field trips, the achievement of the 
elementary youngsters in Grades 3 
through 6, the value of studying lan- 
guages today, and the coaching of 
basketball in the junior high school.” 

The table of contents, including a 
short description of each article, is 
printed on the booklet’s cover. 

Ideas for articles are suggested at 
the monthly principals’ meetings. 
Pupils take copies of the booklet home 
to their parents. Some local residents 
who have no children in school have 
asked to be placed on the mailing list. 
Also copies are sent to the offices of 
doctors, dentists and lawyers, beauty 
shops, and barber shops. 


SUCH INTEREST in small sea crea- 
tures was aroused in youngsters at 
San Diego, Calif, by a crayon and 
water color project and a short color 
film, “Seashore Wonderland,” that a 
unit on seashore animal life seemed 
to follow logically. 

The children’s teacher, Rina K. 
Caporaletti, decided to ask for the help 
of the Natural History Museum. Loan 
material, such as pictures and speci- 
mens, was sent to the school. A speaker 
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gave the youngsters information about 
the other ways in which the museum 
could tell them more about sea life. 

Final activity in the unit was a trip 
to the seashore at low tide. The boys 
and girls studied films, slides, film- 
strips, charts and museum specimens 
in advance. A member of the museum 
staff met the class members at the 
seashore and took them on a tour of 
what was to them a new world. They 
were delighted that they recognized 
so many of the sea creatures they saw. 

“It's just like a treasure hunt,” said 
one child. 


FIRST GRADERS in the Children’s 
School at the National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill., are learning 
the Three R’s but not quite the way 
their parents learned them. 

Last spring 20 six year olds in the 
school published the First Grade 


Weekly News under the direction of 
their teacher, Isabel Howard. The 
youngsters added new words to their 
vocabularies by writing stories for 
their newspaper and also learned some- 
thing about the singular and plural 
forms of nouns and verbs. 

The staff included editors, reporters 
and, since “photographers” seemed to 
be rather a hard word for six year 
olds to pronounce, “picture makers.” 
In editorial conferences the boys and 
girls discussed news to be reported, 
ideas for pictures, where stories and 
pictures should be placed, and dozens 
of other problems. 

The first graders wished to see for 
themselves a newspaper office and its 


equipment. That’s where the arith- 
metic came in. They found out how 
much it would cost to rent a bus to 
take them to a local printing plant and 
then had to decide how they could 
earn 50 cents each, the fee decided 
upon for each pupil. 


AT LEAST 225 elementary school pu- 
pils in Indianapolis are becoming bi- 
lingual — they're learning French in 
school. 

The youngsters are mentally superior 
children in Grades 4 through 8. The 
program of instruction in French was 
begun to provide them with a suitable 
challenge for their mental abilities. 
They must work harder because their 
French classes are additional to their 
regular classroom activities. Too, all 
members of the French classes have 
similar ability so that each child learns 
his talents are not unique. 

Two teachers, Renée Chevrolet and 
Merrill D. Kissick, teach French classes 
in eight schools. A ninth school has 
assigned one of its own teachers to 
this work. Classes are small—usually 
12 to 15 pupils. 

Most of the work in the daily half- 
hour Classes is informal and conversa- 
tional, although a little time is de- 
voted to reading and writing French. 
The teacher asks, in simple French, 
questions which are answered in 
French. New words are often illus- 
trated on the blackboard or with flash 
cards. Learning simple French songs 
has done a great deal to interest chil- 
dren in the classes. 

Pupils are given a good deal of 
responsibility for planning the direc- 
tion of their work. They seldom pick 
easy activities. For instance, one of 
the classes is writing and producing 
a short play in French. 

Children now in the project will 
continue it through junior high school. 
And, as facilities and teachers become 
available, the program will be ex- 
panded to include other grade schools. 
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m ROOM AIR TEMPERATURE 
2 / (oes not guarantee COMFORT 


Yo cannot rest the whole case for a comfortable 
thermal environment upon room air temperature alone. 
Thermal comfort is related also to the temperature of 
surrounding surfaces. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer with its Wind-o-line Radi- 
ation running the full length of windows provides a 
blanket of heated air (plus a radiant heat gain) to 
protect occupants from cold surfaces and downdrafts. 

The Nesbitt system adds heat in two stages: first, 
by the Wind-o-line radiation along the windows; then, 
if more heat is needed, by the Syncretizer radiator. 

Window protection and general heating are treated 
separately. The Wind-o-line capacity and control are 


NESBITT Syncréligen WITH WIND-O-LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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so related to the thermal demands of window and 
wall surfaces that Wind-o-line continues its protec- 
tion even after the unit ventilator stops heating. 

This means more and longer protection against cold 
surface discomfort. And without impairing the cooling 
capacity of the system to prevent overheating. For the 
Wind-o-line never remains on when more than the 
minimum quantity of outdoor air is needed for cooling, 
(Hence, the maximum fpel economy is also achieved.) 

Mark these important distinctions between Nesbitt 
and all other unit ventilator systems, 


THE UNIT VENTILATOR THAT SETS A NEW 
STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT! 













check these important points and be SURE you get the best! 


It pays to dig for facts when you contemplate the pur- 
chase of unit ventilators. Ask questions—get Experience 
Reports—look beneath the surface for the qualities that 
mark the difference between a doubtful buy and a sound 
investment. For example, check such. little things as the 
thickness of the linoleum table-top surfaces (ours are 
1g inch thick burlap-backed battleship quality) not just 
thin felt-backed material. Ask about the cabinet doors— 
are they interchangeable? (Ours are.) Are they awk- 


wardly hinged? (Ours run on smooth tracks and can be 
easily removed without tools.) Is the shelving adjustable? 
Are the cabinet corners rounded for appearance and 
safety? (Ours are.) How are the cabinets constructed? 
(Ours are monolithic welded for lifetime performance.) 
Herman Nelson unit ventilators also incorporate perman- 
ently oiled, lifetime bronze bearings in the dampers. It 
pays to look for these and the many other important fea- 
tures. Be critical and you'll buy Herman Nelson. 














.In Craftsmanship 


Long famous as the finest looking unit ventilator products 
in America—the Herman Nelson line has also become fa- 
mous for dependable, trouble-free operation under all 
P climatic conditions. 












This dependability starts deep down inside the product— é ; 
the result of the supe rb CRAFTSMANSHIE that has made This beautifully designed kindergarten at W. C. K. WALLS ELE- 
v Herman Nelson the outstanding name in the unit venti- MENTARY SCHOOL, PITMAN, NEW JERSEY, takes advantage of 


lator field. the adjustable shelving of Herman Nelson utility cabinets. This room 
as well as all other classrooms is completely equipped with 


When we talk about CRAFTSMANSHIP we mean much DRAFT|STOP. Supt. of Schools, L. Anruur Waton ; Architect, H. M. 
more than just being skilled workmen. We mean the de- Kiaisz; Mechanical Contractor, Ketter & Rocone, 


termination to take infinite care in the planning and a | 

















putting together of every single part of our finished prod- 
uct. Herman Nelson CRAFTSMANSHIP is the result of 
an honest desire to create a better product from the inside 
out—without compromise on the unseen as well as the 
visible components. 


Revolutionary in design—compact in appearance—proved 
in thousands of applications—the magnificent perform- 
ance of Herman Nelson unit ventilators will end your 
heating, ventilating and cooling problems for good. 


Fine CRAFTSMANSHIP and sound engineering princi- 
ples make it an exciting experience to live and work in 
a “perfect classroom climate” where Herman Nelson unit 
ventilators are on the job! 







Note the interesting treatment of locating the sink and drinking 
fountain in the end of the classroom DRAFT|STOP ensemble—good 
use of otherwise unused space in WEST INDEPENDENT GRADE 





If you are planning a new school—or a school modern- 






ization prog , it will pay y » really investigate the a a i : Higa 
ne vantihehalis . ‘ fact agp ally 4 on * | SCHOOL, DES MOINES, IOWA. School Principal, B. Axpnews; 
unit ventilators you plan to buy. ats inside 1s a g00 Architects, SMitH, VoorHEES, JENSEN & Associates; Consulting Engi- 





question. Look beneath the surface—check the craftsman- neer, B. E. Lanpes. 
ship and the performance record of the equipment. We 
believe you'll specify Herman Nelson—the greatest name 
in unit ventilators. For complete information and Exper- 
ience Reports—write to Dept. NS-10, Herman Nelson Unit 
Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville 8, Kentucky. 
















Citizens of Big Timber, Montana, are proud of their most modern 
BIG TIMBER GRADE SCHOOL which includes the latest 

in pupil comfort facilities including DRAFT|STOP. 

Supt. of Schools, A, E. McDonatp; Architect, 

S. R. Witwer; Mechanical Contractor, 

Bic Horn PLumsine, 















SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 





STEP IN 


tevant wow _.and See the 
DIFFERENCE IN 


classroom wardrobes 


The first difference you'll notice about an EMCO is there 
is no obstruction in the recess to trip a child. The recess 
is designed to permit easy access to shelves and hooks 
and there is ample clearance below the doors and around 
the wraps for better ventilation of garments. You'll find the 
EMCO multiple operated receding doors move quietly — 
almost effortlessly and the hardware is adjustable so that the 
doors can be kept in alignment for the life of the school. No 
other classroom wardrobe matches all these EMCO quality 
points—yet EMCO costs no more than other good wardrobes. 


EMCO offers a complete line of classroom wardrobes — both receding 
and center pivoted type doors— multiple operated or individually 
operated. 

You are invited to write for complete specifications and location of 
the nearest EMCO installation if you wish to inspect an instal- 
lation personally. 
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Specified By America’s Leading School Architects 


Illustrated on this page in both open and closed position is 
the EMCO Spacemaster Model 400. This is a single operating 
receder wardrobe with teacher closet and supply closet as 
installed in the new elementary school at Sacred Heart, Minn. 
The superintendent of the Sacred Heart Public Schools is Mr. 
G. W. B. Eitreim. 

Architect of the Sacred Heart school was Hubert H. Swanson 
of Minneapolis—the builder Hasslen Construction Co., Inc. 

Other Swanson designed schools with EMCO installations are 
at Appleton, Minn., Waseca, Minn., and Clarkfield, Minn. Ad- 
ditional Minnesota schools designed by Mr. Swanson and sched- 
uled for EMCO installations are at Claremont and Dawson. 


WARPROBES 
ARE OUR BUSINESS 


% at 
OT a sip tt! 


Write for literature and name of nearest sales representative. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


1210 E. NINTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Give Your School These 5 Big Benefits & 


By Modernizing With 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS” 





gue Pittsburgh announced its 
system of COLOR DYNAMICS, 
educators everywhere have recog- 
nized the important function it serves. 
@ COLOR DYNAMICS is based upon 
the knowledge that color affects and 
influences people. Some colors stimu- 
late and excite, others soothe and 
relax, still others cause fatigue, de- 
pression and irritation. 

@ During recent years many schools 


have been painted the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way. Study rooms and 
classrooms have been given colors 
that lessen eye fatigue, assist concen- 
tration and stimulate energy. Rest 
rooms and cafeterias have been made 
more pleasant and cheerful. Corri- 
dors and stairways have been made 
brighter and safer. 


@ Asa result, academic grades have 
been improved and teaching effi- 


Let us make a FREE Color Engineering study for you 


@ We'll be glad to explain exactly how you can apply COLOR DYNAMICS in your school 
by submitting a scientific engineering study of your entire building, or any portion of it, 
free and without obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and 
arrange to have one of our color experts see you at your convenience. Or send this coupon. 


*TRADE MARK REG 


ry. te be 


. PirtsBURGH Pa) NTS': 


PAINTS © GLASS * CHEMICALS © BRUSHES © PLASTICS © FIBER GLASS | “ 
TS eee ee 


© Suggested color 
arrangement for 


sewing room, with 
walls in PBX Sand 
and chalkboard in 
PBN Evye-Resé 
Green. 


ciency ratings have been raised. 
Because of the greater pride students 
take in their new surroundings, 
housekeeping problems have been 
simplified. In some instances even 
vandalism has been reduced. 


@ If you are interested in obtaining 
these benefits for your school, send 
for our new free booklet which has 
just been published specially for the 
school field. It contains a complete 
explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS 
and tells how to use it most effec- 
tively in all types of schoolrooms. 


Send for This New Book —It’s FREE! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department NS-103, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


of your brand 
ted fee Grade 


Please rend me FREE 
we book ‘“COLOR DYNA 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges 
bave your [rpigrentative eall 
or 4 t COLOR DYNAMICS survey without 
bligation on our part 


Nama. 





| Address —_—__ 





County a 
oo 1953 Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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is more than 
skin deep in this 
New LYON School Locker 


@ Compare this newly designed Lyon locker with any 
other. Compare its modern styling—its sturdy con- 
struction. There’s no better way to prove that feature- 
for-feature and dollar-for-dollar, Lyon is the logical 
choice for your school installations. 

This new locker line covers a complete range of single, 
double and multiple tier models to meet virtually any 
installation requirement—exactly. 
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"ee RECESSED HANDLE 
for APPEARANCE 
and SAFETY 


@ Modern appearance. 


@ No sharp or protruding parts to snag 
clothing. 





@ Used with padlock or built-in key or 
combination locks. 








Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1026 Monroe Street, Aurora, Illinois 


I would like a copy of the new Lyon Steel Lockers Catalog. 





NAME 
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PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD. PRO 
‘ Tool Toters © Econon 2 

® New Freedom Kitchens Ce dich ae Oldeh alam att . 

PB | y m Equipment ® Revolving Bins e W 
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All leading bus body and equipment companies 
build for the Ford School Bus Safety Chassis. 


How to forget your school bus worries! 


ForpD provides the answer to the two 
major concerns of any school board 
buying a bus—safety and economy. 


Each Ford School Bus Safety Chassis 
is built to exceed every standard set by 
the National Education Association. 
This is not just a matter of specifications. 
All important chassis components are 
rigorously tested and must meet un- 
compromising performance standards. 


The strength that gives safety also gives 
longer life, more reliable service . 
yet through Ford’s mass-production 


Extra Strength means Extra Safety! 


techniques and advanced engineering, 
it costs you no more—often less! 


For the utmost in transportation effi- 
ciency, Ford now offers 4 all-new Safety 
Chassis—in 154-, 192- and 233-inch 
wheelbases and 4 engines with choice of 
V-8 or Six. Thus, it’s possible for you 
to match chassis and engine to your 
particular requirements. 


See your friendly Ford Dealer for expert 
advice on school transportation prob- 
lems. He’ll also help you select the school 
bus body best suited to your needs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


py, dad FORD Division of FORD MOTOR CO. 
P.O. Box 658, Dearborn, Mich, 


Nyt 
- vt 
SPY a 
Please send me your latest literature on 


the new Ford School Bus Safety Chassis for '53. 


NAME 





NEW 
Hydraulic Brakes 
double-cylinder, rear, 
for smoother, safer 
stops. Self-centering 
for minimum lining and 

drum wear. 


NEW 
Longer Springs 
in front, for greater 
riding comfort, with 
full double-wrapped 
fixed spring eyes for 
utmost safety. 
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NEW 
Sturdier Frames 
deep-channel, with 
parallel side rails. Alli- 
gator-jaw type cross 
members make frame 
resistant to twisting. 


ADDRESS___ 
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are BACK AT WORK 


Yes, the Tornado Twins are 
back at work, cleaning, scrub- 
bing, polishing and speeding 
up all school maintenance. 


The Model 92 school vac- 
uum cleaner is busy cleaning 
dust and dirt from hard-to- 
reach areas. It’s also picking 
up scrubbing solutions when 
floors are being cleaned. 





With attachments you'll 
find the Tornado 92 cleaning 
erasers, chalk trays, above 
and below lockers, acoustical 
ceilings and other fixtures. 


The Tornado Floor Ma- 
chine (the other twin) will be 
found scrubbing all types of 
tile, wood or concrete floors, 
and following with a polish- 
ing action that leaves a beau- 
tiful finish that is easy to 


maintain. 





te 


The TORNADO TWINS can do the same for you—Just write for Bulletin 607. 
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MFG. CO. 





5098 North Ravenswood Avenue «+ Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SAVE MONEY YEAR AFTER YEAR 


with LOWER MAINTENANCE costs! 


Quality Approved 


ALUMINUM F 


Why add extra expense to your annual operating budget when it’s so easy to eliminate it? 
By insisting on “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows for all new school buildings, 
you can keep annual maintenance expense at a minimum, and save important dollars 
year after year. 
Aluminum windows cannot rust or rot. They never need painting, costly repairs or 
replacement. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They remain beautiful 
for the full life of the building. 
praca seks Saat That’s why aluminum windows are first choice with so many architects and “School 
Evansville, Ind. Boards.” 
Architect: Virgil J. Miller “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manufacturers in 
SO NE In mE sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, projected, and awning) to fit any design treat- 
ment. Only windows that have been tested by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and 
approved for quality of materials, construction, strength of sections, and minimum air 
infiltration are permitted to carry the “Quality-Approved” Seal. For your protection 
and full satisfaction, insist on “Quality-Approved” windows when you specify. 
For a copy of our latest Window Specifications Book, and names of approved manufac- 
turers, consult Sweet’s Architectural Catalog (Section 16a/ALU), or write direct to 
Dept. NS-10. 








At the head of its class 
for economy and dependability! 
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CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 
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CHOOL BUS 





loads at low cost per mile. 


You'll find that Chevrolet Advance- 
Design school bus chassis bring you both of 
these qualities in fuller measure. They're 
ruggedly built for extra safety, too... 
soundly engineered to provide extra pro- 


tection for your precious passengers. 


chassis deliver top-notch economy. 


of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 




















212-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes: Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicie weight, 13,500 or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet Loadmaster valve-in-head engine, 200 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at speeds governed under 
35 m.p.h. Heavy-duty brakes: Torque-Action, front; Twin- 
Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


16l-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. For School 
Bus bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capacity depending on tire 
equipment. Thriftmaster engine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. Heavy-duty brakes: 
Torque-Action, front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, parking. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. For School Bus bodies of 
16-pupil capacity. Chevrolet Thriftmaster valve-in-head en- 
gine, 176 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
Torque-Action brakes. 










Of course you want economy and depend- 
ability in a school bus chassis. You want 
a school bus that runs on time all the 
time—and one that carries passenger 


What’s more, you can look forward to 
sizeable savings on gasoline and operating 
costs with these great chassis. Both the 
advanced Loadmaster engine in 212-inch 
and 199-inch models, and the famous 
Thriftmaster engine in smaller Chevrolet 


Ask your Chevrolet dealer to give you 
the facts and figures on the Chevrolet 
school bus chassis that’s just right for 
your school’s needs. ... Chevrolet Division 
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American schools keep 


ROYAL in number 1 position 


for three reasons 


Practicality has always been a factor in _last longer on the job, and take less time 
teaching. Royal typewriters have athree- _ out for repairs. 


way practicality that has kept them the i , 
favorite of teachers and students alike. Thir d, you want the kind of service 


: that only the Royal organization can 
First, Royal is built with the operator offer. Royal has over eight hundred 
in mind, and that makes it the typewriter _ service centers throughout the country, 
that is easier to teach with and easier for ready to give far more than skilled 
the student to learn on! mechanical service. Royal Representa- 

3 ; tives give free instructional demonstra- 
Secon d, the next consideration must tions and provide teachers and students 
be, “Which typewriter is the most with a wealth of typing and teaching aids. 
durable?” And again your answer is 
“ROYAL.” Royal has never comprom- 
ised with quality . . . only the very finest 
materials, workmanship and skill go into 
the making of Royal Typewriters. That’s 
why Royals are the sturdiest typewriters, 


These are just a few of the many reasons 
that combine to make Royal the constant 
favorite in American schools and truly 
the World’s Number-One Typewriter! 


P.S. Dia you know that in business 
offices Royal is the 21% to 1 favorite 
among those who type? Quite a consider- 
ation for students about to enter the 


x GYAL business world! 


STANDARD «+ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


This coupon will bring you or your typing classes 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 
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FOOD CONNOISSEUR 
DUNCAN 


HINES 


observes on-the-job training of food service students 
learning to cook and bake the modern way with GAS 


On a recent trip to Toledo, Duncan Hines took 
time from his busy schedule to inspect the kitchens 
of the Whitney Vocational High School, where 
tomorrow’s food service leaders are being trained 
in volume preparation of food for commercial and 
institutional establishments. 

In keeping with the trend throughout the 
country, the students at Whitney are taught to 
cook with Gas Equipment. For once they take 
their place among today’s leaders in the food 
service industry, they'll discover that automati- 
cally controlled GAS is the choice of most restau- 
rants, hotels, hospitals, schools, and other public 
places where food is served. And they'll learn all 
over again in following their profession that GAS 


is used wherever top performance, greater efh- 
ciency, and higher profits are demanded. 

All of the essential facts about GAS . . . the 
speed, dependability, cleanliness, flexibility, and 
controllability of the blue flame cooking . . . have 
been proved in so many commercial and institu- 
tional operations it’s no wonder GAS is the 
nation’s preferred fuel for volume food preparation 
and service. You can get complete information 
covering your own specific applications by con- 
tacting your food service equipment dealer and 
your Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 420 texincton AvENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Popcorn and Soft Drinks Can Help You 
Get These Things for (/our School 
Ne ee 


@ 


8 
9A ~ 















Here's the perfect opportunity to make extra 







money for your school . . . extra funds to help 





you buy needed equipment, sponsor more 





student activities. Take advantage of all the 





money-making possibilities offered by Manley 







popcorn and soft drink machines. 


Popcorn is a wholesome, nutritious food .. . 







America’s favorite snack at football, basketball 





and baseball games . . . a best-seller in your 





lunchroom or cafeteria, at club meetings, stu- 







dent parties, any place people gather. Soft 






drinks are popcorn’s natural companion for 


healthful, pleasing refreshments. Your school will 






profit by supplying both with these Manley 






machines. 







It's so easy to set up Manley machines in your 






gym, stadium or other locations. And your 





students themselves can easily operate these 





machines . . . earn their own money for new 





band uniforms, educational trips, special edu- 







cational or recreational equipment or whatever it is your school needs. 






Join the many schools throughout the country that have found this Manley 


equipment the easy answer to obtaining extra funds. Get all the facts and details on 






how Manley machines can go to work for your school. Send coupon below today. 











Manley, Inc. Dept.NS-1053, 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
S d ([] Please send me your FREE booklets “Popcorn Is a Food” and “How to Make Big Profits from 





Popcorn” and complete details on Manley machines. 






[1] Please have a representative call and tell me how we can make extra money with Manley 





popcorn and soft drink machines. 


MANLEY, INC. Coupon Name 


1920 Wyandotte St., School 
Kansas City 8, Mo 






















Position 









Address 


City 











Flexibility plus important, exclusive functional features 
to promote learning and child development 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
UTEN-TWENTY” D 


ESK NO. 436 





UTEN-TWENT 








AMERICAN SEATING 
Y” UNIT TABLE NO. 328 











EACH TYPE OF MOVABLE DESK PICTURED BELOW IS EQUIPPED WITH THE EXCLUSIVE “TEN-TWENTY” 
3-POSITION TOP, EMBODYING THESE A-B-C’s OF DESK FLEXIBILITY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT: 


A. 20° SLOPE 
Maximum light utilization, 
minimum eyestrain, best eye 
hand co-ordination, natural 
relaxed posture —during read- 
ing, writing, drawing and art 
work 





B. 10° SLOPE 

Compromise between 20° vis- 
ual slope and level manipu- 
lative-task top position. Less 
effective than 20°, but reduces 
eyestrain and body fatigue 
that occur with flat surface 


C. LEVEL TOP 
Serves as base to support ma- 
terials for manipulative tasks 
and group discussions, and 
for project work, where erect 
sitting posture is required. 


























The “Ten-Twenty” Desk No. 436. The only desk that offers auto- 
matic fore-and-aft seat adjustment, so essential for focal adjustment 
to all tasks. Cradieform swivel seat reduces body tension caused by 
twist, permits easy ingress and egress; self- 
t adjusting back rail. Seat and desk adjustable 
U ~no sizing problem. Connected desk and seat 


fe. 
} Sey” oe ae 
| {| helps teacher to keep discipline, saves class- 


ee ' room space, eliminates chair noise, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work on all 


phases of modern classroom environment, Write Dept. 5. 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The most beautiful and practical of full-upholstered auditorium chairs, 
Bodiform provides the utmost in comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 
Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 


24 


The “Ten-Twenty” Unit Table No. 328. Oval twin steel standards 
assure table stability, also easy ingress and egress with minimum 
chair movement. Companion Envoy chair No. 368 is designed for 
good-posture sitting. Self-adjusting back rail and short roll-edge 
seat permit chair to accommodate a wide range of child sizes. Like 
the No. 436, has one-piece steel book-box, with 204 x 24 inch top. 


cdmeutun Sealing Company 


VOKRLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Booklet includes 7 pages of actual “before” and “after” photographs demonstrating the dramatic improvement 
when Rockford schools were relighted with Day-Brite fixtures. 


Send for this FREE booklet... TODAY! 


Here's a factual, informative booklet we'd like to put into the hands of 

every educator and school official in the country. We think it’s one of the > Wachee tate 
most important pieces of literature concerning schools that Day-Brite Pepspry wont 
has ever printed. 

This 24-page report tells the absorbing story of a school system with a 

problem of overcrowded and under-lighted classrooms . . . how its School 

Board and Administrative Staff planned a corrective program... how the 

program was financed... how four new schools were built and lighted 

with Day-Brite... how and why sixteen older schools were relighted with 

Day-Brite. 

Send for your free copy of this helpful report today. Fill out and mail the 

coupon below. We'll have your copy in the return mail. 


DAY -BRITE LIGHTING, INC., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp. Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER” Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge and obligation 


D AY - u R bas 4 copies of the Rockford School Lighting Report. 


UE ’ WS i : yi 
Lighting Ditiits | — 
: : TITLE 
; ADDRESS 
ZONE STATE 
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The specialized Crane school fixtures you 
install today can be counted on to serve 
generation after generation of students... 
and to look like new for years to come. 
That's because Crane fixtures are built 
both for durability and to conform to mod- 
ern architectural planning. They are easy 
to keep clean, easy to maintain. They solve 
important problems of space and cost. And 


Crane school plumbing fixtures are as advanced in design 
as today’s new school buildings themselves 


of course, for the lower grades of elementary 
school, Crane plumbing fixtures come in 
special height for small children. 

When planning new school construction 
or new facilities in present buildings, plan 
for permanence in plumbing. Let your 
Architect and Plumbing Contractor know 
your preference for Crane. Insistence on 
Crane is a part of sound school planning. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 

( RANE é O VALVES ®@ FITTINGS ® PIPE 
we PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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SIMULTANEOUS OPENING, MASTER DOOR CONTROL 


@ Open this 
door and all 
the right- 
hand doors 
open ; 


ited 


@Open this 
door and all 
~~ the left-hand 
doors open 


ABOVE — Modern recessed Lockerobes are. trim and 
neat in appearance. 
BELOW — Quiet, simple one-person opening, closing 
and locking keeps order in the classroom, teaches neat- 
ness and discipline. 


No. 4, October 1953 


wey LOCKEROBES® 
S<—FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Modern space-saving, cost-cutting Lockerobes were developed 
in cooperation with hundreds of architects and school executives. 
They provide the perfect solution to the problem of noisy, dis- 
orderly, space-wasting old-fashioned cloakrooms, and the dis- 
advantages of individual lockers for small children. 


fot Lockerobes assure orderliness and neatness. One person, 
the teacher, opens and closes, as well as locks, all the doors 
simultaneously with a single master control a Medart exclusive 
not available in other wardrobe units. 


(SER greatly reduce the cubic content requirements 
of new classrooms thus contributing substantial savings in build- 
ing costs. Only a 16” deep unfinished recess is required for installa- 
tion. Large areas of plaster, tile or glazed brick are eliminated. 
Overhead framing and extra flooring, reqiired for cloakrooms, 
are unnecessary. 


In old classrooms, where the need for additional desk space 
is critical, cloakrooms can be eliminated and Lockerobes installed 
to gain the extra area required. 


3rd Lockerobes are fireproof, vermin-proof, sanitary. There is 
ample provision for unrestricted ventilation. Maintenance is 
virtually nil. Exceptionally rugged steel-framed fabrication and 
reinforced steel doors plus a multiple baked enamel finish keep 
Lockerobes new-looking for years. 


Non-recessed free-standing Lockerobes for installation against Write For Ca faleg 


the wall, on steel or built-in bases, also provide space-saving 
advantages over outmoded cloakrooms, and include all the other describing both Lockerobes and 
features of recessed Lockerobes. Medart Grade-Robes 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. Sr) votre te Miscou aft 


Weartda Ouly Caomplete Simale Saunce For Guypmaaaiam Eguieument f | 


Telescopic § Lockers 8 Wire Lockerobes & Gashetbal Physical Fitmess Basketball & Feet Physical Therapy |» 
Gym Seats Basket Shetving Grade Robes Bachstops Apparatus ball Scoreboards Eaupment 








Won Duprin 


Narrow Concealed Exit Devices 


@ In schools, offices, public buildings .. . 
whenever specifications call for single or 
double doors with narrow hollow stiles, a/- 
ways specify VON DuUPRIN Narrow Con- 
cealed Exit Devices. 

VON DuPRIN NC Exit Devices are revers- 
ible, spring-actuated . . . vertical rods func- 
tion smoothly, efficiently and unobtrusively 
within hollow stiles. VON DUPRIN quality 


construction, precision engineering and su- 
perior finish assure a lifetime of modern 
beauty and unfailing performance with prac- 
tically no maintenance. 
e > e 

Join the trend to the lighter, more modern 
look with the line of exit devices proved 
in thousands of installations nationwide— 
Insist on VON DUPRIN, the “‘safe way out.” 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE COMPANY, VON DUPRIN DIVISION » 402 WEST MARYLAND STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Check these NC Features! 


e all bronze 


© crossbar X-Bar 


eetlabieladste, 


¢ drop-forged cam 


and lever arms 
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VON DUPRIN “Exit Specialists” — factory representa- 
tives and contract hardware salesmen—are located for your 
convenience in key cities across the nation. Each has the 
engineering and hardware experience to help you plan safe, 
practical exits. Each has the facts about the complete line 
of Von DupRIN Devices and accessories to save you time 
on specifications. For the name of your nearest “Exit Spe- 


cialist” write directly to the factory. 
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They’ll pay for themselves in 
use! Horn planning and equip- 
ment give you maximum gym 
use—for exhibitions that pay 


—for efficient practice. 


HORN Seats— folded >» * 

mean plenty of room * : Your local Horn representa- 
for practice. A , nal l H 
smooth, safe surface ' tive helps you plan. orn 
protects players. vd : factory crews supervise in- 


stallation. Horn quality 
construction gives years of 


HORN Seats—extended mean} fm trouble-free service. 
plenty of room for the paying : = i ; 
crowd. Comfortable, easy to clean. = Write today for details on 
Horn folding gym seats and 
partitions—and the new fold- 
HORN Partitions > ‘. 
—electrically op- ing stages. 
erated, easily 
folded back for ; y 
exhibitions, orex- f ack : FOR SAFETY, plan with & 
tended to provide [= ', HORN! Horn folding gym 
two or more prac- ») seats provide a smooth, 
tice gyms. é' = sloping surface when fold- 
ed... real protection for 
the vital zone! 














THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


(Hour. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF ys erases 
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Clessroom installation of Smithcraft Bye-Q's at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Meine. 


You can’t select lighting fixtures foo carefully! 
Today's educational processes depend heavily on 
learning by seeing and demand on young eyes is 
very great. Proper classroom lighting is a most 
vital need in every American classroom. 


Your responsibility is great. But, ours is greater! 
Modern school lighting is an intricate science in- 
volving ideal light distribution, proper shielding, 
brightness and glare factors and many other con- 
siderations. There are many different Smithcraft 
Fixtures for school lighting ... different to meet 
every decorative and functional need. But, they 
all have this in common. Each is designed to pro- 
vide the finest quality lighting money can buy in 
accordance with today’s most advanced illuminat- 
ing practice. That’s why you can know for sure 
that Smithcraft-lighted is well-lighted! And that's 
especially true in America’s classrooms. 











Johns-Manville TERRAHLIX 


vinyl plastic-asbestos floor tile 


_— 


Terrafiex is colorful, resilient and quiet underfoot. 
Excellent for schools, libraries, offices, auditoriums, etc, 


J-M Terraflex* combines minimum care with 
maximum wear to provide greatest flooring economy! 


MADE OF vinyl plastic and asbestos, 
Terraflex is exceptionally toughand resistant 
to traffic... yet resilient and quiet underfoot. 

Terraflex has a smooth, nonporous sur- 
face that is impervious to the effects of 
grease, oil, strong soaps, and mild acids. 
Dirt can’t cling to it . . . simple soap-and- 
water mopping keeps it clean and bright. 
Even occasional waxing is optional. 

Available in a wide choice of clear, har- 
monious colors, Terraflex is the ideal floor 
for homes, offices, schools, hospitals, stores 
. +» any place where reliable floor service, 


long-time economy and beauty of appear- 
ance are important. 

Your Johns-Manville Approved Flooring 
Contractor will gladly show you Terraflex. 
Or send for the free brochure showing the 
complete color line of Terraflex Plastic Tile 
and Asphalt Tile. Write today to Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Your own Check List will prove 


eee Frigidaire Reach-Ins are 
Flowing cola” Ut for better service! 





Exclusive “Flowing Cold” 


system provides safe, con- 
stant, even refrigeration. [+ 


Super-Efficient Insulation 
—3 inches of fibrous glass 
surrounds storage compart- [y 
ment. 


All-Steel Cabinet —no 
wood to deteriorate. Sturdy, 
welded construction. 


Convenient Cold-Control 


to adjust refrigeration to 
desired temperature. [4 






































More Storage — 
more Cold Protection — 
more Convenience — 
now at new low prices! 


Compare Frigidaire with any other 
Reach-In Refrigerator made . . . 
check off these sensational features 
and many more . . . and see why 
there is no better buy. Exclusive 
“Flowing Cold’”’ bathes every inch 
of the roomy storage compartment 
in constant, uniform cold. Provides 
gentle, continuous circulation into 
every corner to cut shrinkage and 




















spoilage. Holds down loss of cold air 
when doors are open. Lifetime Por- 
celain interior with acid-resisting 
porcelain on bottom. Shelves adjust- 
able every '% inch. 17, 27, 44, and 
62 cu. ft. models. Most models avail- 
able with glass doors. Designed from 
top to bottom inside and out to put 
more food at your finger tips for max- 
imum accessibility in minimum floor 
space. Built to give years and years 
of dependable, thrifty food protec- 
tion. Call your Frigidaire Dealer—his 
name is in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write: Frigidaire, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 


BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 


The most complete line of air conditioning and refrigeration 
products in the industry 


Meter- Miser Compressor 
warranted 5 years. Quiet, [4- | 
economical, trouble-free. 





“Soft daylight on every single desk, 


thanks to these 


PC Glass Blocks, 


says Rex Bell, Superintendent, Gadsen Independent Schools, Anthony, New Mexico 


* in Mr. Bell’s own words, “Light meter tests have shown 
that the sides of the classrooms away from the PC Glass 
Block panels receive almost as much light as the areas 
next to the panels. We need additional illumination only 
on the half-dozen or so days a year when the sky is 
completely overcast.” 

But, after La Union School was completed, it was 
found that PC Glass Blocks paid dividends in other ways 
beside light control. Mr. Bell: “Compared to clear glass 
areas, they have reduced operating costs considerably. 

“Heating and air conditioning costs are low because 
the PC Glass Blocks have more insulating value than 


single-glazed windows. Cleaning costs are negligible. Also, 
this beautiful building was erected at less than $9.50 
per square foot. We feel that the use of PC Glass Blocks 
was a contributing factor to this low figure.” 

Pittsburgh Corning manufactures a complete line of 
functional glass blocks. Special patterns are available for 
sunlighted and northern exposures; to be installed above 
or below eye level. Skylight panels using the new “Sky- 
trol” blocks can be installed in the roof to provide the 
newest and most practical approach to toplighting. 

For more information on how to provide the right kind 
of daylighting for young eyes, send in the coupon. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 














Architect: Truman J. Mathews, A. |. A., Santa Fe, N. M 


Consulting Engineers: Davis & Foster, El Paso, Texas Here’s what you get with PC Glass Blocks 


General Contractors: Gilchrist Construction Co., Las Cruces, N. M 
BETTER LIGHT—a wide range of patterns value of single-glazed windows... 


for every school lighting need. . . 
@ LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor 


LOWER MAINTENANCE — window mainte- helps check outside noises .. . less distrac 
nance minimized leaving custodian free for tion for students and teachers . 


other duties... 
@ IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass Block 


LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels impart clean architectural lines to 
panels have more than twice the insulating any school—new or old. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, One Gateway Center 
Dept. AK-93, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools and 


other public buildings. [] Have engineer call to discuss specific problem. 


[-] Send information on “Skytrol”’ blocks for skylights. 
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School System 
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“G-E TEXTOLITE’ makes an 
excellent surface for school desks’ 


says E. C. Branstetter, Superintendent of Schools, Spencerville, Ohio 





Textolite topped desks made by Irwin Seating Company 


wu Superintendent E. C. Branstetter says G-E Textolite makes 
an excellent school desk surface, he’s thinking of how they TEXTOLITE 
reduce maintenance cost — how they reduce cleaning time — how 


Mar and scuff proof 


4 ‘ ‘ ‘ Stainless 
use he is going to get from his new desk investment because they Wears the ben 


they improve classroom appearance — how many extra years of 


are topped with G-E Textolite. Cleans like glass 

Near perfect light reflectance 
If you are planning new desks, insure extra years of wear by Sedeces enginbeneines cocks 

specifying G-E Textolite tops. Get many more years of service Cuts down cleaning time 

from your old desks by re-surfacing them with rugged G-E Textolite. Encourages neat work 

Ideal for cafeteria tables, work tables and other work surfaces. Available in a wide range 

of wood grain patterns and 

colors, including a pattern 

developed especially for use 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. in schools. 


For installation information, ask your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse. 











NATIONWIDE Roddisrraft WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Cambridge 39, Mass. @ Charlotte 6, N. C, © Chicago 32, Ill. y 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. 

Kansas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. 1., N. Y. © New York 55, N. Y. © Port Newark 5, RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
N. J. © Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Lovis 16, Mo. ® San Fran- Marshfield, Wisconsin 


cisco 24, Calif. © San Leandro, Calif. 
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“HEARD THE GOOD NEWS, FELLAS? THEY'RE GOING TO PUT POWERS MIXERS 
IN THE SHOWER ROOM... NO MORE BOOBY TRAP SHOWERS/ ” 


Simple 
Durable 


Construction 








—are always enjoyed by bathers in Powers Thermo- 
statically Controlled showers. Water temperature 
stays where the user wants it. There’s no danger of 
slipping and falling while trying to dodge an unex- 
pected shot of cold or hot water. 

Labor Costs no more to install a quality shower mixer. Powers 
mixers cost more. They’re worth more. They're Safe 3 ways. 


1. No unexpected shots of hot or cold water caused by 
pressure ot temperature changes in water supply lines; 

2. Failure of cold water supply instantly shuts off shower 
delivery; 

3. Being thermostatic Powers mixers stop scalding caused 
by dead-ends in hot water lines. 


POWERS Mixers Stop Waste of Hot and Cold Water. Bathers 
quickly get water at the right temperature. No waste of time. 
No waste of hot or cold water. Shower temperature always 
remains constant wherever bather wants it. 


"Keep Everybody Happy” with Powers Regulated Showers 


(b34e) 


Established in 1891 + THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © SKOKIE, ILL. * Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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(rafts before they start! 


New! Exclusive Trane Unit Ventilator System 
creates Kinetic Barrier which (1) stops window downdrafts 
every minute room is occupied, (2) improves distribution of 

heated and ventilated air, and (3) operates quietly 
—virtually noise-free. 





Not since the first unit ventilator has there been such a significant 
improvement in school comfort. 


The new TRANE Unit Ventilator System actually accomplishes what 
architects, engineers, contractors and school authorities have long 
agreed would be the ideal. 


How Trane System differs. The use of warmed air for intermittent 
“blanketing” of windows during the heating cycle has been common 
practice for many years. However, this still leaves pupils exposed to 
downdrafts since cooling is required about 75% of the time due to high 
heat gains. The new TRANE system differs in that it is effective at al/ 
times—during cooling as well as heating cycles. /t operates every minute 
the room is occupied . . . even when the heat is off. 


HOW TRANE Kinetic Barrier SYSTEM WORKS 




















Outdoor and room air is drawn into the TRANE 
Unit Ventilator in desired proportions where 
it is blended, filtered pel brought to the 
roper temperature. It is then forced upward 
rom the central unit and from lateral ex- 
tencions along the entire window wall. 


Rising air creates Kinetic Barrie’ which blocks 
drafts at source, draws room air to ceiling. 
These air streams blend and circulate around 
room in a continuous draft-free cycle. Air fans 
out from central unit, assists air from ex- 
tensions to penetrate every corner. 


Report describes new system in detail. Just published. Contains results 
of an investigation of the TRANE Kinetic Barrier System of unit venti- 
lation operating in an actual “problem” classroom during the winter of 
1952. If you are concerned with modern schoolroom heating and venti- 
lation, this report is ‘“‘must’’ reading. Write for your copy today. 
The TRANE Company, La Crosse, Wis. 

Trane matched products fit every school need... Convectors + Wall-Fin 
Heaters « Volume Ventilators + Projection Heaters + Horizontal Unit 
Heaters « Force-Flo Heaters « Climate Changers » Compressors « Air 
Conditioners » Water Chillers « Fans « Coils + Traps and Valves. 


Barrier refers to the 
moving air provided by TRANE KB Unit Venti 
This 


s flow of room air 


Kinet; wall of upward 


window downdraft 
blends 


au stream. from unit ventilator 


lators action stops 


induce with main 


Kinetic Barrier system of Unit Ventilation 


87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 





EQUIPMENT -e East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. «© Trane Co. of Cancda, Ltd. Toronto « 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Those who can look back with pride 
can look forward with confidence. 


On this, our 50th Anniversary, we look back with pride. 
We are proud of our founder, who launched this enter- 
prise with faith and integrity; proud of those who 
followed him and guided us through turbulent times; 
proud of our loyal employees, some of whom have been 
with us from the beginning; proud of our chemists 
whose research has enabled us to produce new and 
better products; proud of the high quality of our seals, 
finishes, waxes, soaps, and other maintenance and 
sanitation materials; proud of the service that we have 
rendered. Yes, we are proud of all these, but our 


greatest source of pride is you, our valued customers. 


So, in the midst of our celebrating, we pause to say 
thank you from the depth of our hearts for the 
generous part you have played in our success, and we 
look forward with confidence, knowing that we shall 
continue to merit your good will and patronage. 
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GARLAND... 


the PE Piest line in commercial cooking! 
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improved 
ERFORMANCE 


Garland equipment is designed 
for versatility and uniform 
results. Burners, griddles, bak- 
ing and broiling spaces are 
planned for top efficiency and 
output. Heat controls are precise. 
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greater 
CONOMY 


Garland equipment is fired by 
gas, the ideal cooking fuel for 
no time waste and super 
results. Fast, efficient output 
saves money. Built for a life- 
time! 


increased 
ROFITS 


Garland equipment gets 
things done! Saves fuel, food, 
and time, allows maximum 
output. Superior construction 
means less service. Profits in- 
crease all ways! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT DEALER OR WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


Heavy Duty Ranges 


Restaurant Ranges ° Broiler-Roasters 


Deep Fat Fryers 


Broiler-Griddles * Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles * Dinette Ranges 
PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN paopucts 
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NOVOPLY PANELING saved construction costs when it was used in classroom shows walls and sliding closet doors of Novoply. Panels 
place of plaster in the Unqua School, Massapequa, L. I. Typical only need an occasional waxing. Architect: George J. Dippell. 


How beautiful Weldwood cuts 
school mamtenance costs 


WELDWOOD OAK PANELS give reading room inviting, informal at- WELDWOOD BIRCH BUILT-INS shown here are the picture of 
mosphere in the Unqua School. Weldwood hardwood panels grow functional beauty and orderliness. Natural hardwood grain adds 
more attractive with time, retain their beautiful finish indefinitely. warmth and personality to cabinet doors. South School, New 
Architect; George J. Dippell. Canaan, Conn. Architetts: Sherwood, Mills and Smith. 
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BEAUTIFUL WELDWOOD’ HARDWOODS used in wainscoting and 
cabinets of the Health Room in the Unqua School, Massapequa, 
Long Island, are the picture of cleanliness. The warm natural 
Weldwood oak paneling is a welcome relief from the usual drab 
“hospital” Jook. Architect: George J. Dippell. 


‘ 


No need for frequent, costly redecoration. 
Weldwood products keep school interiors looking 
cheerful, well-groomed and attractive for years 


Whether you are planning a new school or remodeling 
an old one, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
with Weldwood products. For beautiful Weldwood pan- 
els require little or no upkeep other than an occasional 
waxing. They never need painting or redecorating. 

NEW—NOVOPLY® Consider Novoply, the new wood wall 
panel which takes rugged treatment and keeps its beauty. 
The rich “mosaic” look hides nicks and dents, yet the 


surfaces, which are good both sides, are smooth and 


stay attractive. Low-cost Novoply is ideal for wall pan- 
eling, furniture, and built-ins. Comes in warm pine, 
or glowing California redwood, 

ATTRACTIVE HARDWOOD PANELS. Then there’s the wide 
choice of exquisite Weldwood hardwoods, dozens from 
which to choose, the finest woods imaginable. Weldwood’s 
natural wood grain adds the touch of warmth, infor- 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 


WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
and 


U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 





DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD never needs resurfacing or replacement. 
Special porcelain-on-steel surface takes chalk beautifully and 
holds visual aids with magnets. Doesn't scratch, chip, or dent. 
Bergen County Vocational School, Hackensack, New Jersey. 
Architect: Lawrence C. Licht. 


mality and good taste. Here’s real practicality and econ- 
omy. The luxury of genuine wood panels that grow 
more beautiful with time, need little or no upkeep— 
and are guaranteed to last the life of the building. 


ARMORPLY” CHALKBOARD. It will pay you to investigate 
Armorply® Chalkboard. Hundreds of installations coast- 
to-coast. Its velvet-smooth green surface takes chalk 
beautifully. Simple to clean . . . permanently defies 
abrasions, scratching, chipping, cracking or denting. 
Will not break or shatter. Easily maintained. Does 
double duty as a board for visual instruction, Small 
magnets “pin” visual aids and charts to its porcelain- 
on-steel surface*. Guaranteed to last the life of any 
building. 


These are only a few of the Weldwood products that 
help keep school housekeeping and decorating expenses 
low. Investigate them all before you build or remodel, 
For helpful information, write or visit any of the 60 
United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel showrooms lo- 
cated from coast-to-coast; or see your local lumber dealer. 

*The porcelain enamel surface by The Bettinger Corp. 


Novoply, Armorply Chalkboard, Weldwood are registered trademarks 


United States Plywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


FREE: Please send me literature on (] Novoply [) Armorply 
Chalkboard [J other NS-10-53 


City. 
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Coolite Glass Solves 
Problem of Getting Plenty 
of Light That Is Really 
the Right Light 


Pupils of the El Rancho High School, Whittier, 

California, see their studies in a better light... 

light that has been conditioned by Coolite, Heat 
Choose a GLASS that had to Pass Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass by Mississippi. 
Filtering out the unwanted factors in “raw sun- 
light”, Coolite floods classrooms with softened, 
delicately tinted, natural illumination. And Coolite 
keeps classrooms cooler, more comfortable, for 
it absorbs nearly 50% of solar heat rays. This all 
adds up to happier, more attentive pupils, for 
classrooms glazed with Coolite are not only cooler 


In its experimental schoolroom Mississippi conducts con- 
tinuing research on the school lighting qualities of its 
products. There is a school-tested pattern for every re- 
quirement, in line with your school building budget. When 
you build or remodel your school buildings, take advan- 
tage of Mississippi's wide experience. Its technicians 
are ready to help you with every glazing problem. The 
following patterns are recommended for their schoolroom but they are bright with a pleasant light that 
makes them cheerful and inviting. Coolite-con- 
ditioned light helps protect precious young eyes 
from fatigue. Students see better, feel better, tend 
to learn more readily in classrooms glazed with 
. PENTECOR, for maximum light distribution. Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass. 


daylighting qualities: 


© COOLITE, Heat Absorbing and Glare Reducing 
Glass — for maximum comfort. 


@ HYLITE, for maximum light transmission. 


© POLISHED MISCO (Wire Glass) for maximum beauty 
with protection (Approved Fire Retardant No. 32). 


Specify glass by Mississippi 


EI Rancho High School, Whittier, Calif. Coolite glazed in upper 
Write today for three lights. Architect: William H. Harrison, Los Angeles. 


| ‘ 
ie reveaink M i $ S i h) $ t P f 


COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF 
or write for copy 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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He Left a Legacy 


HE nation never will know the magnitude of its loss 

in the death, September 4, of Lee M. Thurston, who 
only two months earlier had accepted the post of United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

The selection of Dr. Thurston to that position of edu- 
cational leadership was more than the nomination of au 
individual. It was the acceptance of a philosophy and pro- 
gram of state and federal relationships. It was the en- 
dorsement by the present administration of views that Dr. 
Thurston had expressed as Michigan's state superintendent 
and as president of the national organization of chief state 
school officers. 

Commissioner Thurston sacrificed his health to implant 
in our national pattern of government his convictions that 
the federal office should serve education primarily through 
state agencies. He has left a legacy that this nation should 
cherish and use wisely. He charted a course for the United 
States Office of Education—a road to better understanding 
and greater service—that those who succeed him would 
be wise to follow. 


Did That Building Idea Work? 


T LOOKED good on paper, but did it work? 

When that new idea in schoolhouse construction was 
put into effect and students and teachers gave it the “use” 
test, did the innovation really work out as well as had been 
anticipated? 

These are questions we often ask architects and superin- 
tendents. We get answers, too. But when the reply is 
unfavorable, there’s always this preface: “We'll tell you 
about some of the bugs, but please don’t quote us.” 

Said the superintendent of a large city: “If I admitted 
mistakes, the newspapers would crucify me.” 

Said a nationally known school architect: “We always 
plan the building to meet the specifications of the school 
district. We certainly couldn't be asked to question their 
judgment.” 

Altogether too infrequently, we have an opportunity 
to publish an article by someone who talks frankly about 
mistakes in schoolhouse planning. 

That's why our orchid this month goes to W. Irving 
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Dixon. From 17 years of experience in the school build- 
ing division of the Virginia Department of Education, 
followed by 11 years as a school architect, Mr. Dixon 
writes courageously (p. 71) about schoolhouse construc- 


tion lessons learned in Virginia. 


Bigness Is Not Efficiency 


ET'S not confuse “bigness” with administrative efficiency. 

A subscriber from a consolidated school district in 

Missouri protests the August editorial, “Small Districts 

Cheat the Child.” The editorial reported recent research 

showing that 88.6 per cent of the school districts in this 
country have fewer than 500 pupils enrolled. 

Our Missouri correspondent writes; “Our enrollment is 
less than 300 in both elementary and high schools. So we 
are damnable outsiders.” 

The small district has many virtues that cities lose by 
the very nature of their bigness. In a small district there 
is that neighbor-to-neighbor relationship for which there 
is no substitute in the whole book of public relations 
technics. School board members in the small town are 
known personally by the teachers. Village and township 
officials, the newspaper editor, and school custodians are 
fellow members in the church, the lodge, or the club. 

There's nothing “damnable” about the community spirit 
of the smail school district. 

The purpose of that editorial was to observe that the 
very small district pays a heavy penalty in lack of pur- 
chasing power. It recognized that there are justifiable 
exceptions, especially in isolated areas, but it emphasized 
a principle that school administration leaders have been 
teaching for half a century: The school community should 
seek to maintain a size that gives it sufficient enrollment 
and tax resources to buy educational services at a reason- 
able per-pupil cost. 

The personal relationships of the small district need not 
be sacrificed. We suggest to our Missouri reader that he 
peruse the article on page 102 showing how districts banded 
together in cooperative purchasing. 

Bigness in a school district is desired only to the extent 
that it makes possible greater purchasing power for the 
school dollar. Bigness reaches a point of diminishing re- 
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turns when the district becomes so large that it cannot 
inspire Community interest in the public schools. 


About Conventions 


T HE argument started over our suggestion that educa- 
tion conventions are somewhat in need of improve- 
ment. 

Our contention was that conventions represent a large 
investment of the schoolman’s time and money, for which 
he should be receiving greater dividends. 

But the Voice of Expediency ridiculed the idea—said 
that it was silly daydreaming. “Don’t you know,” said the 
Voice, “that conventions are the basis of membership pro- 
motion for many education organizations, and without them 
they would have to revamp their appeal for membership?” 

Yes, we know. But wait a minute. We didn’t say we 
wanted to do away with conventions. We merely sug- 
gested that there are ways to improve them, to make them 
better means of professional growth, to make them bet- 
ye 
“O.K. O.K., then. What do you propose?” 

Well, do we have to listen to speeches all the time? 
Don’t you think conventions can do something with other 

Can't they have more demon- 
Can't program planners make 


forms of communication? 
exhibits? 
greater use of films and the drama? 


strations and 

“Oh, come now! You've been reading too much about 
three-dimension movies and color television!” 

All right, then. But don’t you think some of the talks 
at conventions could be pepped up a little? Couldn't we 
convince ar. individual that when he accepts an invitation 
to speak he ought to hold to the time limit? And can't 
we coax him to forget some of the tradivional patterns of 
speaking—of thinking that he must tell stories, even if 
they are stale and irrelevant, or of assuming that he must 
trace the whole history of a movement before he gets to 
his own specific assignment? 

“Sure, that’s fine! I'm for better speeches, too. But 
who's going to train the speakers? Who's going to pro- 
duce this convention millennium?” 

All right, Mr. Voice. How about letting me present 
some facts for you to think about? If you've been read- 
ing The NATION'S SCHOOLS, you've seen the series of 
articles [April, May, June and July issues} based on re- 
search by the Southwestern C.P.E.A. in which superintend- 
ents really tell the things that have been worth while for 
them in their professional growth. Do you know what they 
said about conventions? 

“No. What's the dope—excuse me, I mean: 
are the data?” 

These superintendents ranked 35 means of in-service 
growth. They placed conventions 20th in that list—pretty 
close to the bottom—in terms of the value of a convention 
in helping them to meet problems. 

While 60 per cent of the administrators said they fre- 
quently had to listen to addresses by outstanding educators, 
only 17 per cent of them said this experience was effective 
in dealing with problems. Twenty-one per cent said “it 
cannot be depended on.” 


What 
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In terms of both use and value, the Texas study showed 
that meetings of small groups of administrators, such as 
regional schoolmen’s clubs, workshops and clinics, are rated 
higher than national conventions. 

“All right. Now I presume you're going to tell me that 
conventions are just a convenient way for newly elected 
officers to show favors to their friends and put them on 
programs.” 

No, I didn’t say that. Must be that your conscience is 
bothering you. But I would like to say this. We're spend- 
ing lots of the money from foundations and universities to 
study all kinds of problems of the superintendency. Why 
not go to work with some real, down-to-earth research 
for the improvement of conventions? 

“Well, what would you study?” 

We could do some honest-to-goodness evaluating of 
speeches heard at conventions. 

“But don’t you know that such evaluations would be 
mostly opinions and would just get all of us into a lot of 
trouble? Why don’t you spring now this idea of getting 
lots of participation, tell us that the success of a convention 
these days ts measured by the degree to which people be- 
come a part of it. Give us all this group dynamics stuff.” 

Well, it isn’t all theory, is it? Wouldn't it be well to 
explore and experiment a little more, rather than just be 
supercritical about it? 

“All right. Who's going to do the research?” 

Why not follow through on the proposal that Dean 
John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wisconsin has 
been suggesting for years—set up a continuing committee 
responsible for study, experimentation and recommen- 
dations for the improvement of the convention. 

“Any other ideas?” asked the Voice. 

Yes, if it can’t do anything else, perhaps this committee 
can persuade the management of convention halls and the 
chairmen of meetings to do something about the smoke- 
filled, stuffy rooms, to get a reasonable amount of fresh air 
into the meeting places. It would at least help some of 
us keep awake. 

“Yes, and if we keep up this dialog any longer, we'll 
put our readers to sleep. So, so long, Daydreamer. If 
you survive this editorial, I'll see you at the next con- 
vention.” 


Progressive Education, in Tasmania 


OUND, at last, progressive education as pictured by car- 

toonists who haven't been in the schoolroom for 20 
years! This kind of learning—in which cartoonists imagine 
that children pound, hit and cut to their heart's content— 
is available at Scotch College, Tasmania (Australia, you 
know ). 

In Scotch College, an extra desk has been installed in 
every classroom, and students are encouraged to carve their 
initials into it or otherwise express their artistic impulses. 
It is assumed that this outlet for boys’ energy will reduce 
the damage to other desks in the classroom. 
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Your future security 
may depend on answers 


to these questions 








JOHN M,. CLIFFORD 


Secretary, Michigan Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Fund Board 


HE next five years will be critical 

years for school employe retire- 

ment systems. Both the school admin- 

istrator and the school teacher are 

increasingly aware that it is almost 

impossible to build up a fund of one’s 

own sufficient to afford protection for 

old age. Of immediate concern is the 

liberalization of public school em- 

ploye retirement systems and _ the 

question of whether social security 

should be extended to school employes. 

If social security is extended, will 

it mean the end for school retirement 

systems or will the existing plans be 

amended so that they will tie in with 

“ and supplement social security? The 

impact that social security may have 

on our school retirement systems is 

probably the No. 1 question today 

when we consider retirement. There 
are many other problems. 

There is the question of a more 
reasonable compulsory retirement age. 

What effect will the great increase 
in the number of people living beyond 
the age of 60 or 65 have? 

Can retirement systems be amended 
so that they will be geared to cost of 
living changes? 

Is there really any way to ensure 
adequate financing for retirement 
funds? 

Whar, if anything, can be done to 
solve the problem of reciprocity, so 
that administrators and teachers who 
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Critical Years Ahead for 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Is social security better? How can it be com- 














bined safely with state, county and city school 






employe retirement funds? 





Should pensions for administrators and teach- 





ers be the same? Or should there be a “bonus” 





plan for administrators? 











Should compulsory retirement age be more 






flexible, now that more people are living be- 






yond the age of 65? 
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If annuitants can take jobs outside the profes- 






sion to supplement retirement income, why 





can’t they teach part time? 














pum’ = Why should retirement benefits be lost when 
administrators and teachers move from one 
‘~S state to another? 

















Is it necessary that retirement funds be actu- 





arially sound? Should annuities be geared to 






the cost of living? 










Social changes and longevity are compelling revisions 


of laws, policies and attitudes toward the annuitant. 


At the age of 60, a man can expect to live another 18 


years; at age 65, his life expectancy is 15 years. Part- 


time teaching can make those later years more useful. 


shift from one state to another will 
not lose retirement rights? 

Should partial employment in school 
service after retirement be permitted? 

These questions and related facts 
will be discussed in this series of 
articles. 

With the teacher shortage getting 
more acute, superintendents are won- 
dering where they will get new teach- 
ers to replace the old ones who are 
to retire within the next few years. 
There is need for better ways to deter- 
mine whether people are qualified to 
teach beyond the compulsory retire- 
ment age. 

Teachers like to think that super- 
intendents and principals should be 
treated exactly as teachers are in mat- 
ters of retirement and pension. It 
should be noted that this is not the 
pattern in industry. Most industrial 
pensions are geared to a plan whereby 
the worker at age 65 will retire on a 
pension of $100 or $125 per month. 
This figure is made up of social secu- 
rity benefits plus a company pension. 
Top level industrial executives often 
enjoy pension plans that pay from 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year upon re- 
tirement. 


WHAT ABOUT ADMINISTRATORS? 


No school administrator wants to 
think of teachers as being in the same 
category as factory workers. Never- 
theless, a school administrator cannot 
help wondering whether the pension 
plan designed for teachers gives him 
the retirement allowance that he de- 
serves. Industry has profit sharing 
plans. Should there be a sort of bonus 
retirement plan for school adminis- 
trators? 

A large city school superintendent 
is in charge of a system spending 
$100,000,000 a year or more. His 
salary at best is $20,000 or $25,000 
a year. This does not compare favor- 
ably with the salaries paid in the busi- 
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ness world to men with comparable 
responsibilities. It might be advisable 
to consider amending our retirement 
plans so as to permit local school 
boards to supplement the retirement 
allowance of school administrators. 
Obviously this privilege should not be 
limited to school administrators, and 
school boards should be granted the 
right to take similar action where the 
services of a valuable teacher are con- 
cerned, 


COMBINED WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social security does not at present 
apply to many school employes. How- 
ever, there is continual discussion con- 
cerning the advisability of extending 
social security coverage to public 
school employes, and there is already 
a trend in that direction. Arizona, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Oregon, Virginia 
and Wyoming have enacted laws that 
make social security apply to teachers 
and other school employes. In these 
states the plan used in extending social 
security is often referred to as the 
Virginia plan. 

Virginia now has social security 
coverage for its public employes plus 
a system known as the Virginia Sup- 
plemental Retirement System. This 
supplemental system covers school em- 
ployes and state employes under one 
system. There is no longer a separate 
school retirement system. To obtain 
the combined federal social security 
and Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System Plan three almost simultaneous 
steps were taken as follows: 

1. The old Virginia Retirement Act 
was repealed effective Feb. 1, 1952. 

2. Enabling legislation, effective 
Feb. 1, 1952, was adopted which made 
it possible for the state to enter into 
an agreement with the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency for social security cover- 
age for governmental employes. 

3. A new law, effective March 1, 
1952, was adopted and this law pro- 


vided a new retirement system to sup- 
plement social security coverage. 

As previously noted, in Virginia ana 
the other states in which social secu- 
rity and a supplementary plan have 
been adopted, teachers and school em- 
ployes are included with state employes 
under the supplemental system. 
Whether this is a good idea is de- 
batable. School employes will lose 
their separate identity under such an 
arrangement. On the other hand, the 
larger system will be a stronger system; 
school employes might gain from this. 

To understand what has happened 
in Virginia and the other mentioned 
states we need to review the whole 
social security picture. When social 
security was enacted in 1935, teachers 
and other public employes were defi- 
nitely exempted. This was because of 
certain constitutional questions. At 
first school employes were glad to be 
excluded because the original social 
security law provided meager benefits. 
In 1950 the social security law was 
amended to provide much more liberal 
benefits. This revived the question of 
whether social security should be ex- 
tended to school employes. The ques- 
tion was originally raised as far back 
as 1940 when Senator Wagner of 
New York introduced a bill to extend 
social security coverage to state and 
municipal employes, including teachers. 

Section 218 (d) of the 1950 social 
security law is still worded so as to 
exclude public employes already under 
a state or local retirement system in 
effect at the time of the state-federal 
agreement. This explains the action 
taken by the Virginia legislature in 
first repealing its state retirement sys- 
tem and then reenacting a new system 
after a social security compact had 
been adopted. 

Even that arrangement would not 
now afford a solution in many states. 
Authorities believe that in most states 
it would require a change in both 
federal and state laws before social 
security could be extended to school 
employes. What must be decided is 
whether this change is advisable. 

Under social security the primary 
benefit is determined by taking 55 
per cent of the first hundred dollars of 
the average monthly wage, plus 15 
per cent of the remainder up to $200. 
Thus a person with an average monthly 
wage of $300 qualifies at age 65 for 
a monthly benefit of $85. If he has 
a wife over the age of 65 the monthly 
amount is increased by one-half, mak- 
ing the total $127.50. 
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Social security also provides widow 
and orphan benefits, which are ‘not 
included in most state retirement plans. 
These afford a great deal of protection 
to widows and dependent children. 
The school administrator who has 
studied this matter is aware of the 
fact that it would cost him $500 or 
$600 a year in insurance premiums 
to provide protection for his wife and 
children similar to that given to men 
in industry who are covered by social 
security. This factor is of particular 
interest to young men with families. 

Under the prevailing exclusion of 
public employes, a person suffers a loss 
of retirement benefits if he changes 
from one state to another, or even if 
he changes from public school to col- 
lege work within his own state. He 
also suffers a loss if he transfers from 
public to private employment or vice 
versa. Application of social security to 
public school and tax supported college 
teachers would afford these public 
workers a basic protection that would 
follow them wherever they went. 

Furthermore, it is often much easier 
to satisfy the service requirements 
needed to qualify for social security 
than it is to satisfy the requirements 
set up in state retirement laws. Most 
state systems require 25 or 30 years of 
service. Under social security as little 
2s six covered quarters will sometimes 
provide protection, and the usual re- 
quirement is 40 covered quarters. A 
covered quarter represents a_ three- 
month period in which the individual 
earned $50 or more. The extension of 
social security to school employment 
would be of particular value to non- 
teaching employes, such as janitors 
and engineers. Such people frequently 
hesitate to accept school employment 
because it might mean a loss of social 
security benefits. 

Those who oppose the extension of 
social security to teachers are afraid 
that if social security were applied to 
teachers and school employes, the pres- 
ent retirement systems might be lost. 
This does not need to be the case. 
Social security has not brought the 
abandonment of private retirement 
plans. Instead it has stimulated their 
growth. Virginia, Arizona, Mississippi, 
Oregon and Wyoming have shown 
that it is possible to coordinate the 
two plans so that under a combination 
of social security and a supplemental 
state retirement system school em- 
ployes have benefits that add up to 
greater advantages than those provided 
by the old system. 
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Men with families want survivor benefits for widows 


and orphans—a coverage not included in most state 


plans. Insurance matching social security benefits 


would cost the administrator $500 to $600 in premi- 


ums annually. Federal plan appeals to non-teachers. 


Various ways have been suggested to 
ensure adequate financing for school 
retirement systems. The National Ed- 
ucation Association emphasizes the 
importance of wording the retirement 
law so that it creates a contractual re- 
lationship betwen the state and the 
members. New York State has written 
a Clause in its Constitution to protect 
the rights of members of public em- 
ploye retirement systems. This clause 
says: “After July 1, 1940, membership 
in any pension or retirement system of 
the state or of a civil division thereof 
shall be a contractual relationship, the 
benefits of which shall not be dimin- 
ished or impaired.” 

This affords complete protection to 
teachers, but it is doubtful whether it 
is necessary to go to such lengths. If 
one wishes to carry the matter to that 
extreme, it must be recognized that 
even the New York constitutional 
amendment could be repealed. 


RESERVES NEEDED 

So-called pay-as-you-go plans always 
end in trouble. Where current con- 
tributions are used to pay persons al- 
ready retired, there is no assurance to 
persons now in service that they will 
be paid when they are ready to retire. 
Adequate reserves are needed. Pension 
experts advocate a joint - contributory 
basis. This means that the employer 
and employe both contribute. The 
employer contribution may come from 
the state or from the local school dis- 
trict. The employe contribution comes 
from teachers and other school em- 
ployes. 

The employe contribution should 
always be segregated into a separate 
fund. Employe contributions should 
never be used to pay persons already 
retired. Likewise the employer con- 
tribution needs to be large enough so 
that it not only will meet current pen- 
sion payments but also will permit the 
accumulation of reserves to take care 





both of present and of future pension 
payments. 

Compulsory retirement and what 
constitutes a reasonable age for forced 
retirement are another problem. The 
matter of adopting a compulsory re- 
tirement age for school employes 
comes before every board of education 
at some time. When a compulsory 
retirement age already exists the school 
board may have occasion to consider 
its revision, 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 


The problem of compulsory retire- 
ment presents a conflict of situations. 
On the one hand, there is evidence to 
indicate that the interests of the schools 
are best served by the adoption of a 
compulsory retirement age. 

Many school boards now require 
retirement at age 65. The age limit 
removes from service persons who are 
no longer able to deal effectively with 
boys and girls. On the other hand, 
there is a general tendency toward 
increased life expectancy. The Amer- 
ican Experience Table of Mortality, 
which was in use for many years, gave 
a man aged 60 a life expectancy of 
14 years. The 1937 Standard Annui- 
tants Table, which is now in wide use, 
gives a man aged 60 a life expectancy 
of 18 years. For women the expec- 
tancy figures are even greater, and 
more recent studies of mortality by 
actuaries show a constant improvement 
in the life expectancy for older people. 
For a man aged 65 the life expectancy 
by conservative tables is approximately 
15 years. The old figure of three score 
and ten is no longer an adequate meas- 
ure of man’s life span. 

All of this means that if we require 
a man to retire at 65 we condemn 
him to 15 years of inactivity. We also 
place many problems in his way. How 
shall he occupy his time? How can 
he finance his cost of living needs? 
There are today 13,500,000 people in 
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Table 1—Age Groups of Michigan Teachers* 1951-52, 
Showing That Teachers Are Becoming an Older Group 





ATTAINED AGE 


*Excludes Detroit. 


WOMEN TOTAL 
34 38 
2435 2813 
2441 4776 
1644 3242 
1978 3218 
3277 4460 
4465 5671 
2005 2601 
1544 1910 
1355 1671 
986 1263 
619 772 
280 356 
87 122 
44 56 


23194 32969 





Table 1 shows a median age of 42.7 years for Michigan teachers outside Detroit. 


Though this median age of 42.7 


years is not unusually high, it is high when com- 


pared with similar figures for earlier years. In 1934-35 a similar age distribution 
for Michigan teachers outside Detroit showed a median age of 31.2 years. There 
is every indication that teachers are becoming an older group. An examination of 
Table 1 shows two high spots, with 4776 teachers aged 25 to 29 and 5671 teachers 


aged 45 to 49 


The heavy concentration in the age 25 to 29 group is probably 


explained by the increase in school population which came as a result of the increase 
in birth rate during World War II and the postwar period. The concentration in 
the 45 to 49 age group is not so easy to explain. In part it may be caused by the 


fact that Michigan teachers’ salaries have increased during the last five or six years 


and this has tended to hold people in school work. The fact that there are no longer 
any bars to the employment of married women may also afford a partial explanation. 
The increasing age of teachers means there will be a heavier retirement load. 


the United States who are 65 or more, 
and by 1960 there will be 15,000,000. 
Social security officials report that only 
42 per cent of people aged 65 and 66 
who are eligible for social security are 
taking advantage of it. These figures 
indicate that if a compulsory retire- 
ment age of 65 is adopted there is 
a tremendous waste of manpower 
Further, there is every indication that 
people do not want to quit at 65. 

The compulsory retirement age thus 
poses two problems: how the indi- 
vidual shall occupy his time and sup- 
port himself and how the 
administrator shall find teachers to 
replace those who are required to 
retire at a certain age. 


school 


PARTIAL EMPLOYMENT PERMITTED 


In an attempt to solve both prob- 
lems, several states are now experi- 
menting with plans that permit par- 
tial employment in public school serv- 
ice after retirement. These plans 
benefit the individual by giving him 
something to do and by permitting 
some supplementing of retirement 
income. They benefit the schools by 
making available a supply of substi- 
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tute teachers. The plans are in a sense 
patterned after the social security law. 
Persons between the age of 65 and 
75 who are receiving social security 
benefits are limited to earnings of $75 
per month in covered employment. 
If they earn more than that they sacri- 
fice their entire monthly benefit. 


BECOME SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


Michigan now permits retired school 
employes to earn up to $600 per year, 
or to work up to 60 days per year, 
without loss of retirement benefit. If 
the limit is exceeded, the allowance 
is reduced. The 60 day limit is used 
only if the individual earns more than 
$10 per day. Thus a substitute teacher 
whose pay was $12 a day would be 
able to earn $720 per year without 
loss of allowance. This plan is working 
satisfactorily in Michigan. Under this 
arrangement a supply of substitute 
teachers has been made available. In 
some cases a retired teacher teaches a 
class a day after retirement. If his earn- 
ings are limited to $600 he does not 
sacrifice his retirement allowance. 

Some people say, Why limit the 
right of a retired teacher to do the 


sort of work for which he is trained? 
But this needs to be considered: To 
pay retirement allowance regardless of 
earnings would mean a change of the 
plan into one providing annuities as 
if they had been bought and paid for 
from an insurance company. It would 
be very expensive, since teachers would 
claim their benefit as soon as they 
reached retirement age, and they would 
still continue in service. Thus, teachers 
and other school employes would in 
effect receive a pay raise when they 
reached retirement age. In normal 
times this would furnish unfair com- 
petition for younger teachers since 
older teachers would be willing to 
work for lower pay, if they could also 
receive pensions. Thus it is apparent 
that there must be limits on employ- 
ment after retirement. 

These limits apply only to earnings 
in public school work. There is noth- 
ing to keep a retired school employe 
from accepting work in some other 
field. Many retired school teachers 
have been able to qualify for social 
security benefits by working in cov- 
ered employment after their retire- 
ment from the schools. 


AGE LIMIT EXTENDED 


In some cases provision is made for 
extending the retirement age for cer- 
tain employes when the best interests 
of the pupils and the schools so re- 
quire. Such extensions of the age 
limit are generally made contingent 
upon the passing of a satisfactory phys- 
ical examination. In Chicago the 
superintendent of schools has recom- 
mended that the board of education 
employ teachers between the ages of 
65 and 68 on a year-to-year basis. 
This recommendation was made in the 
face of a need for 1200 new teachers 
in Chicago for the 1953-54 school year. 

The table that accompanies this 
article shows the age grouping of 
Michigan teachers outside Detroit. 
There are 2569 teachers in Michigan 
aged 59 or more. This means that 
within the next few years there will 
be a need for that many new teachers 
just to replace the old ones who retire. 
Many more are, of course, needed to 
replace younger ones who marry and 
have children. 

» * * 
Next MONTH: The second in this 
series of three articles will discuss 
cost-of-living adjustments, reciprocity 
between states, and the liberalization 
of benefits, including those for teach- 
ers’ survivors. 
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OPTIONAL 
STATE 
FIRE INSURANCE 


protects 
North Carolina 
school buildings 


THOMAS B. WINBORNE 


Director, Division of Insurance 
State Board of Education 
Raleigh, N.C. 





The Franklinville High School was totally destroyed by fire. North Carolina's 
state insurance plan paid the estimated value of $194,000 within a few days, 
and by the end of the month plans for a new school building were under way. 
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ORTH CAROLINA schools, the 

same as those all over the coun- 
try, are seeking the best and the most 
economical way of providing proper 
fire insurance coverage for their school 
plants. It was a known fact here that 
the buildings were inadequately in- 
sured, yet sufficient funds were not 
available for a proper insurance pro- 
gram. The local boards of education 
were wrestling with the insurance 
problems but were not able to find a 
satisfactory solution. 

In June 1948 the fire insurance rates 
on public schools in North Carolina 
increased 25 per cent. This further 
magnified the problem, making it even 
more difficult to provide an adequate 
fire insurance program. The local 
school authorities called on the state 
board of education for help in work- 
ing out this serious situation. The 
final result was the establishment of 
a self-insurance program, on an op- 
tional basis for the schools, by the 
1949 general assembly. The division 
of insurance of the state board of 
education started operation July 1, 
1949, and provided the public schools 
of North Carolina with insurance 
against direct loss or damage by fire 
or lightning and extended coverage. 

The purpose of the division of in- 
surance is to provide a sound fire in- 
surance program at a minimum cost 
and an inspection service which is the 
basis for offering such engineering 
advice as may be thought necessary 
to safeguard the children in the public 
schools from death and injury from 
school fires or explosions and to pro- 
tect present school properties from 
loss. Also advice is given, when it is 








requested, about safety factors to be 
incorporated in additional facilities. 

The legislative act that established 
this new division provided adminis- 
trative expenses of $50,000 for two 
years; after that first two years the 
division was to become self-support- 
ing. The division was lent $2,000,- 
000 by the literary fund as a reserve 
for the payment of initial losses. This 
loan is to be paid back when the re- 
serve builds up as specified by law. 


STATEWIDE PLAN 

It should be emphasized here that 
the act establishing this self-insurance 
plan did not make participation man- 
datory for the administrative units but 
simply provided for the establishment 
of a self-insurance plan in which par- 
ticipation was to be on an optional 
basis only. Therefore, the success of 
the entire program depended upon 
its administration and the advantages 
the individual unit received by be- 
coming a self-insurer. This optional 
feature is unique; North Carolina’s is 
the only self-insurance plan that does 
not have a mandatory clause. It is 
also the only self-insurance plan | 
know of that is operated solely for 
the public schools on a statewide basis. 

The beginning was somewhat slow, 
as the administration of the program, 
rates, policies and so forth had to be 





worked out. “The Fund,” as it is called, 
had to feel its way by studying the 
self-insurance plans of other states and 
then formulating the best method of 
putting its program across. By Octo- 
ber 1949 the fund had really begun 
to operate. The work of the past 
months had begun to produce results. 
On Oct. 1, 1949, 31 administrative 
units had placed all or part of their 
insurance in the fund, and the insur- 
ance in force was more than $11,- 
000,000. Interest in this new program 
had picked up and inquiries from al- 
most all of the 172 administrative 
units had been received. 

The insurance people of the state 
began to sit up and take notice of 
this program. In less than six months 
after the establishment of the fund 
the North Carolina Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau asked the insurance 
commissioner for a rate reduction on 
public schools. In the meantime, the 
rating bureau had put into effect such 
premium saving plans as credits for 
self-inspection and a premium finance 
plan. The request for a rate reduc- 
tion was granted by the insurance com- 
missioner, and the new rates with the 
credits produced lower rates for schools 
than were in effect before the 25 per 
cent rate increase. These reductions 
substantiated the facts brought out by 
the state board of education that the 
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25 per cent rate increase of 1948 was 
not justified and that a rate reduction 
was needed instead. The establishment 
of this division has served as a warn- 
ing to the fire insurance industry that 
proper rates, based on the latest in- 
formation, must be established, and 
that it will be forced to keep abreast 
of the changing times. 


SAVINGS ON PREMIUMS 

The existence of the fund had be- 
gun to produce the desired results, and 
savings on fire insurance premiums 
were realized by all the schools wheth- 
er they participated in the self-insur- 
ance program or not. For the first 
time there was real competition in 
the insurance field fighting for the 
school fire insurance business. For the 
first time the schools were beginning 
to get their premium dollar's worth. 
For the first time many of our schools 
were getting their first real inspection 
and the engineering service for which 
they were paying. For the first time 
many of the schools were getting a 
sound, well planned insurance pro- 
gram. For the first time the local 
boards of education began thinking 
about the schools in terms of safety 
and how they could improve the fire 
risk. All of these things were brought 
about by the establishment of the divi- 
sion of insurance. 

Progress has been steady since July 
1949. Today the fund is insuring 
about 40 per cent of the insurable 
value of the public schools of the state. 
Of the 100 county administrative units 
the fund is insuring 61 and of the 72 
city administrative units the fund is 
insuring 26. This clearly shows that 
the pressure on the city boards of 
education is pronounced, probably be- 
cause of the concentration of agents 
in the City. 

This division has by no means been 
disappointing to the state board of 
education. It has grown much faster 
than was anticipated in the beginning, 
and for the year ending June 31, 1953, 
it is estimated the fund had about 
$140,000,000 of insurance in force and 
premiums of about $400,000, which 
means an average rate on an over- 
all basis of 29 cents per hundred dol- 
lars’ insurance. 

It is interesting to note that for the 
year 1947-48, the year prior to the 
25 per cent rate increase, the admin- 


_ istrative units now insuring with the 


fund were paying an average of near- 
ly 61 cents per hundred dollars’ in- 
surance. As of June 31, 1952, three 
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years after the fund was established, 
the same units were paying an aver- 
age of about 33 cents per hundred 
dollars’ insurance, or a saving of 28 
cents per hundred. It is granted that 
some of this saving was brought about 
by the construction of new buildings 
over the state, but the greater part 
was brought about simply by the re- 
duction of fire insurance rates. 

The division of insurance is a com- 
plete fire insurancé unit. It acts as a 
company, agent, rating bureau, engi- 
neer and adjuster. Before any unit is 
insured in the fund the unit has to 
be inspected, and this means a com- 
plete inspection of every building in. 
side and out. At this time the meas- 
urements are taken and a scale outline 
of each building is made. Pertinent 
information is recorded, such as the 
number of different types of rooms 
and other facilities of each building. 
The construction, location, fire pro- 
tection, both public and private, and 
other information needed to establish 
the proper rate are investigated. 


REPLACEMENT COST ESTIMATED 


This information is also used by the 
engineers to estimate the replacement 
cost on today’s market and the insur- 
able value, which is the replacement 
cost today less a normal depreciation. 

The fund has set up rate schedules 
which give uniform rates all over the 
state, depending upon the type of 
building, its location, and the public 
and private fire protection offered. 
Each building is rated on its own 
merit, and an average rate is figured 
for the entire administrative unit. 

The policy issued is the standard 
fire insurance policy authorized for the 
state, and the insurance is written on 
a specific basis in a schedule. The 
policy is issued for one year. There 
is no co-insurance clause incorporated 
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A tornado wrecked the Oak Hill School. 





Its insurance coverage was not 
broad enough. The board carried fire and lightning insurance but had 
not been convinced of the need for extended coverage endorsement. 


in the policy, as the state board of 
education did not desire to have the 
schools in a position where they could 
be penalized. Under the law, the units 
participating in this self-insurance plan 
are required to carry at least 75 per 
cent coverage. The coverage is de- 
termined before the policy is written 
and it can range from 75 to 100 per 
cent, according to the board’s wishes. 
This plan of insurance is different 
in one respect from that offered by 
the commercial companies in that in 
case of a loss the values have already 
been determined. In case of a par- 
tial loss the fund pays the amount 
needed to put the building back in 
first-class condition, up to the amount 
of insurance on the building if neces- 
sary, and in case of a total loss the 
fund pays the full amount of insur- 
ance carried on the building. In effect 
this means the fund has attempted to 
adjust the loss before one occurs, and 
the school board knows in case of a 
loss exactly what it will receive. 
The schools of North Carolina have 
benefited from the establishment of 
the fund by the adequate provision of 
a sound insurance program at a much 
cheaper rate. The inspection service 
has produced results by calling the 
attention of local boards of education 
to trouble spots in the schools. The 
entire program has made the school 
people conscious of the safety factor 
in schools and of the fact that the 
cost of improvement in: most cases is 
offset by the savings on fire insurance 
premiums. We have had the coopera- 
tion of the school authorities, which 
has resulted in much better inspec- 
tions, and we find that because the 
division of insurance is a part of the 
state board of education the principals, 
teachers and janitors pay more atten- 
tion to the recommendations made 
during an inspection. 









There are many different points of 
view concerning a self-insurance pro- 
gram. I do not advocate all schools’ 
becoming self-insurers because there 
are so many different factors involved 
in a self-insurance plan. The one big 
factor is an adequate reserve. North 
Carolina provided for this in the be- 
ginning and is one of the few states 
that has set up a sound program in 
this respect. It is interesting to note 
that today the fund has not had to 
touch one cent of the original reserve 
in the payment of losses. 

In 1949 the loss ratio of the insur- 
ance companies in North Carolina on 
public schools was stated to be well 
above the break-even point. Since the 
establishment of the division of insur- 
ance the school loss ratio has been on 
the decrease. On January 1 of this 
year, the fund had its first big loss, 
$194,000, in its three and one-half 
years of operation. 


LOSS PROMPTLY PAID 

To illustrate what the fund has done 
toward providing adequate insurance 
for our schools, consider this $194,000 
loss on the Franklinville High School. 
In 1950 the building was insured with 
the fund for $50,500. After the build- 
ing was inspected we recommended 
that the insurance be increased, as, in 
our opinion, the insurable value was 
much greater than the insurance car- 
ried. On our annual inspection in 
1951 and 1952 the value was adjusted 
to the present-day insurable value. The 
1952 estimated insurable value was 
$194,000. The loss was paid without 
any question, the money was in the 
hands of the local board of education 
within a matter of days, and the plans 
for the new building were under way 
before the end of the month. This 
is a service the schools of North Caro- 
lina have not had under any previous 
fire insurance program. 

The fund is new, and it will take 
longer than four years to prove its 
worth. The state board of education 
is behind it; school people who have 
taken the time to inquire about its 
Operation, in most instances, have sub- 
scribed. We believe it is one of the 
best administrative aids to the super- 
intendents that has come forth in the 
past few years. The purpose in creat- 
ing the division of insurance was to 
have every school administrative unit 
participate in the fund. That aim will 
be realized, with future growth and 
development corresponding to present 
accomplishments of the fund. 












A® BUSINESS agent of Local 123 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Hewers of Wood, Drawers of Water, 
and Operators of Typewriters and Oth- 
er Office Equipment, I now represent 
your nonacademic employes. From 
now on you will have to deal with me 
in all matters relating to their wages, 
hours and working conditions. We 
want some changes right now, and 
here is a list on which you can start.” 

That, a little overemphasized and 
possibly—though not certainly—more 
bluntly puc than in real life, is what 
could be said some day to almost any 
school business officer not already 
dealing with a recognized union. 

If it were said to you, what would 
be your answer and how would you 
face up to the new problems involved? 
The outline that follows is only an 
outline, for many books have not said 
ic all. It is worth a serious glance, 
however, and a place in your perma- 
nent files for use if and when you are 
on the receiving end of a request to 
become a party to a union negotiation. 
ic might even be worth checking 
against present operations if you are 
already in the business. 

Now, please, unions are not all bad. 
To the contrary, they have many good 
points, especially if they have good 
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leadership, which some have and some 
woefully need. In an editorial in the 
December 1948 issue of College and 
University Business, 1 wrote: 

“Now a lot of us have unions on 
our campuses, and they have arrived 
with a rush that has been not a little 
embarrassing to most of us. We have 
been annoyed by the tactics of union 
organizers; we have been disturbed by 
lessening respect for supervisory au- 
thority, and we have been hurt by 
the realization that our employes have 
turned elsewhere for the guidance we 
have felt we should give. 

“Yet most of us have come to a 
basis of adjustment. We have found 
that a union can be used as well as 
opposed, We have found that its mem- 
bers are still our own employes and 
that its leaders can help solve prob- 
lems as well as stir them up. We have 
found a growing sense of responsibil- 
ity within the union organization. But 
we have also found that we are being 
watched — and checked — and chal- 
lenged. We work out an agreement, 
and we live up to its terms. We see 
to it that every individual employe 
gets his full and just rights. We do 
not permit personality differences to 
affect working conditions. We give to 
our employes accurately and in full 





HOW TO NEGOTIATE 


WITH A 


LABOR UNION 


DONALD E. DICKASON 


Director, Nonacademic Personnel 
University of Illinois 


Greet the members of your staff on the 
bargaining committee as fellow members 
same 
introductory period friendly. 


institutional family. Keep 


the same benefits and privileges they 
would get in similar work outside of 
our campuses. We do all these things, 
or else! 

“We do not give away our rights, 
but we observe those of our employes 
meticulously. We lean over backward 
to ensure fairness and justice. We be- 
have in the way any upright and just 
and enlightened employer ought to 
behave, because if we don’t we are 
certainly going to have trouble.” 

That's still quite true, but it em- 
phasizes the absolute necessity for 
knowing the rules of the game and 
the tactics and strategy, as well. And 
don’t take the attitude that you have 
a right to be let alone. Thousands of 
other employers have had to face this, 
and it is part of management's burden 
these days. 

So back to our imaginary (we 
hope) union representative and what 
we're to do about his demands. 

1. Be sure of the union's right to 
represent and to bargain. Depending 
on their form of organization, some 
institutions are bound by the terms 
of national labor regulations; some are 
not. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the same principles apply to all, 
whether public or private. First and 
foremost, be sure the union actually 
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represents your employes. Never as- 
sume this. Always demand (you have 
a right to use that word, too!) a se- 
cret ballot election. This may be un- 
der the National Labor Relations 
Board if you are covered by federal 
regulations or, on mutual agreement, 
by some other agency, such as the 
state department of labor. If the union 
polls more than 50 per cent of the 
votes, you deal; if not, then you don’t. 

And see to it that employes are 
properly grouped. Just because most 
of your 30 janitors want union repre- 
sentation doesn’t mean that you should 
include a smaller number of drivers 
or storekeepers in the election unit, 
thereby setting up a condition under 
which they, possibly wanting no union, 
could be brought in against their 
wishes because of the heavy janitor 
vote. Always ask the union what em- 
ploye classes it claims to represent, 
then insist that the voting be broken 
into natural work groups. 

2. Prepare yourself carefully before 
you negotiate. We'll assume that you 
have had your election and that the 
union has proved its right to speak 
for a group of your employes. What 
comes next? Promptly—or even sud- 
denly—you'll be asked to sit down and 
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work out an agreement. At least, that 
is what you should do, though the 
union will probably start by telling 
you what it expects you to agree to. 
But now is the time to remember that 
collective bargaining does imply give- 
and-take, and not all of giving or of 
taking on either side. 

The union will want more than you 
have been giving, but you don’t have 
to agree to everything the union 
wants. You do have to discuss it, how- 
ever, in sufficient detail to show good 
faith. Maybe you should give more, 
but not just because the union asks 
you to. So, first of all, get some facts 
before you sit down—rates now paid, 
hours now worked, benefits now giv- 
en, prevailing community pattern and 
practice. And don’t gloss over any in- 
ternal inconsistencies now existing. If 
they are there, the union knows all 
about them and you had better know 
why and what should be done about 
the situation. 


REMAIN CALM 

Don’t get excited or angry as you 
sit down for your first session. This is 
old stuff to your union representative, 
and you should treat it as you would 
any other negotiation, such as, for ex- 





Conduct the bargaining session yourself; assume your right to chairmanship. 





ample, a contract for purchases or for 
construction. 

Be sure you have talked this over 
with the heads of the operating depart 
ments where the union membership 
works and have representatives of de- 
partmental supervision present in the 
negotiations. Take the position that 
you are really helping carry on nego- 
tiation between the employes and the 
employing departments, within a gen- 
eral pattern applicable to your whole 
institution. 

Plan your steps— remember that 
this is, in fact, usually real, old-fash- 
ioned bargaining. Figure out how 
much concession you will want to offer 
at first as compared to how much you 
may be willing to give in the final 
agreement, with the idea of holding 
something back for later use. But, on 
the other hand, figure pretty closely 
just where you are going to have to 
dig in and say, “This is the end of the 
line—that’s all we can do,” and how 
much conviction you can make that 
statement carry. 

Try to anticipate reactions of the 
other side, what the employes really 
want and think they are actually en- 
titled to, and what the union will 
think it has to get to keep its dues 


Have representatives of department management with you in the negotiation 


sessions. Always let the union representatives make the first presentation. 












paying membership satisfied with the 
union's job of representation. Decide 
whether you need any help—outside 
assistance with skill or experience in 
labor matters — and whether you 
should at least talk over the general 
problem with someone not directly 
concerned with its day-to-day han- 
dling, 

One final and all-important point: 
Ask for, request, demand a written 
statement of the union's proposals be- 
fore holding any meeting whatsoever. 
If that can’t be obtained, then in your 
first meeting make it plain that you 
will confine the business to a presenta- 
tion by the union of its proposals, to- 
gether with any supporting material 
or evidence. Then adjourn so you 
can have a chance for a long, slow look 
at what appears in the small type, as 
well as in the large; in the inferences 
and implications, as well as in the 
obvious. 

3. Conduct the bargaining session 
yourself, Assume your right to chair- 
manship. Take over as a matter of 
course, Greet the members of your 
staff on the bargaining committee as 
friends and fellow members of the 
same institutional family, and don’t act 
unduly excited or impressed. Keep the 


whole introductory period calm and 
friendly. Always let the union make 
the first presentation. Never start out 
by attacking what you think their 
position will be, or by agreeing to it 
either. Sit back, give them every 
chance to present their case without 
interruption, but take a lot of notes 
—obvious notes—even on points that 
don’t really call for that process. 

This makes a good impression and 
gives you a status of one who consid- 
ers carefully and who keeps track of 
what's going on. Be sure the union is 
all through with the preliminary state- 
ment, then ask any questions needed 
for clarification. Adjourn after setting 
a date (soon—stalling is not good) 
at which time you will be prepared 
to give your reply and, possibly, coun- 
ter proposals to those that the union 
has presented. This is expected. Any 
experienced union negotiator knows 
that and will go along, though he 
might protest for the record and the 
effect on his own committee. 


WATCH FOR KEY MAN 

Here is something to watch for in 
your first session: Who is the real key 
man on the union team; who is re- 
ferred to by the others; who is the 


The real negotia- 
tion often takes 


place outside of 


formal bargain- 
ing sessions. In- 
vite the union 
representative to 
lunch. With- 
out an audience 
you both may be 
able to come to 
some agreement. 


evident leader? He may be the busi- 
ness representative or the chairman of 
the negotiating committee, or, per- 
haps, one who is just a rear rank 
private in title but who is nonethe- 
less the man you want to give atten- 
tion to. Most negotiation committees 
have a certain loading of individuals 
who are essentially negative insofar 
as active participation goes, and it will 
pay you to identify the real leadership. 

You must recognize, moreover, that 
the paid representative, the man who 
collects the dues, must give evidence 
to his constituents that he is earning 
his money. Don’t be surprised if this 
shows up in the form of table pound- 
ing, loud talk, and even abuse. Just 
remember that some of this, at least, 
is play acting, and don’t let it get your 
temper out of hand, for that is the 
quickest way to get yourself into trou- 
ble. Of course, there may come a time 
for a bit of acting on your part, too, 
and you in turn can work up a pretty 
good show, but keep it that, and keep 
your actual judgment and thinking on 
an unimpassioned level. Don’t get any 
ideas that these employes of yours are 
being disloyal by taking part in the 
bargaining. That's the way things are 
these days; accept that, and go on from 
there. 

Have representatives of departmen- 
tal management with you in the ses- 
sion. The time may come when you 
and they differ on some point, but 
never, never let that difference show 
in a negotiating session. If you see 
some new or unexpected issue com- 
ing up or note a tendency to a dif- 
ference of opinion on a negotiating 
team, call a recess promptly, settle 
your own pfocedures, then go back 
into session with a united front. Any 
other action can be fatal to a success- 
ful conclusion of your negotiation. 

There is much value, too, in listen- 
ing and letting the other side do the 
talking. I know one effective nego- 
tiator whose best single word is “Oh?” 
When some undesirable point is 
brought forward by the union, he just 
sits there and says, “Oh?” and then 
waits without discussions or counter 
arguments—at length, if necessary— 
for the union either to get logical or 
to entangle itself to a point of useful- 
ness to the management cause. Try it 
sometime! 

4. The real negotiation takes place. 
This often takes place outside of 
formal bargaining sessions which, as 
has been noted, are often of necessity 
more or less window dressing, and for 
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the record on both sides. When each 
side has had a full opportunity to 
State its case, when the key issues 
have become at least generally defined, 
then may be the time to adjourn and 
to make a date for lunch with the key 
man on the union team. By this time 
you should have some idea as to what 
he is like: closemouthed or vocal, 
Yankee horse trader or wide open 
bargainer. 

Does he ask for the world with a 
fence around it, with the fence paint- 
ed white and covered with roses in 
the hope of getting a small plot of 
reasonably fertile ground? Or does he 
present a reasonably logical set of 
demands that must be met on their 
merits? In any case, now is the time 
to get him away from his audience 
and find out how nearly you can both 
come to agreement, an agreement that 
each may have to sell to his own con- 
stituency. 

Your union representative is a real- 
ist. He probably knows pretty well 
what you can and will give, even 
though this may differ materially from 
what he has been demanding in open 
meeting. I remember a man who 
agreed in such a session to mutually 
reasonable terms but who said, “Now 
we'll not tell the boys about this for 
a couple of weeks, for I want them to 
think we have had a hard struggle. 
By that time I can tell them this is 
absolutely all I could get out of you 
and they will take it, but not today.” 

Now don’t misunderstand all of 
this—it is not easy even when you 
have him alone. He has to get some- 
thing to show that he is on his job. 
But you do have a chance to explore 
various approaches to the problem, to 
find out what he will give in return 
for what he needs to get; a chance to 
try out a new formula, the time, in 
short, for some real bargaining in the 
old-fashioned sense. 

All of this can go on for some time, 
meetings, conferences, huddles, but 
eventually you will come out with an 
agreement. And now, just a few final 
comments on the whole procedure: 
Remember that these folk are your 
employes the year round, the ones you 
will want to meet from day to day 
on the level of mutual courtesy and 
friendship. Don’t let any resentment 
over their being on the opposite side 
of the argument make you forget that. 
They will still be working for you 
when the negotiation is all over, and 
your bargaining sessions can set the 
tone for future relationships. Don't 
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Don't let resent- 
ment because em- 
ployes are on the 
other side of the 
argument keep 
you from meeting 
them with cour- 
tesy and friend- 
They will 
still be working 


ship. 


for you when ne- 
gotiation is over. 


forget that you must eventually agree. 
Maintain a consistent and friendly re- 
lationship even when you differ. Re- 
spect the convictions that they bring 
into this relationship and try to under- 
stand their reasons for having them. 
Try earnestly for a settlement that is 
reasonable and fair for all, which 
means, among other things, one that 
will give neither unfair advantage nor 
disadvantage to one group of your 
employes as related to others. 

Don’t try to use a collective bar- 
gaining set-to as a means of “union 
busting.” Shoot straight and shoot 
square. A smart and hard-boiled bar- 
gainer can gain respect if he is fair. 
Mutual respect can be maintained 
throughout the whole experience and 
should be. With it, together with 
patience, energy, good will, and very 
firm determination, an agreement usu- 
ally can be reached. 


WHAT ABOUT ARBITRATION? 

There may still come a time when 
negotiations break down with both 
sides still apart. What then? The union 
will talk strike and may well mean 
it. At that point, you'd better bring 
in your top administration. There can 
be situations when it is better to take 
a strike, to fight it out once and for all 
rather than to give in on crucial issues. 
But before that decision is finally 
made, it is well to consider the use of 
arbitration. It should not be thought 
of just as the easy way Out, as a pain- 





less substitute for real negotiating and 
bargaining. It should be used, in any 
case, only as a last resort. 

Consider the issues themselves, Look 
to your strategic position, to the pub- 
lic relations aspects of the matter. Are 
these issues ones on which the admin- 
istration can afford to delegate deci- 
sion, or to agree to make a decision 
itself in accordance with the findings 
of an outside arbitrator? Take a long, 
hard look before you decide, but in 
the final analysis put the burden of 
proof on “why shouldn't we arbitrate?” 
and not on “why should we?” 

In most cases, it is probably the bet- 
ter choice over a strike, but the final 
decision here should be made only 
as of the conditions then existing and 
by the top level of administrative re- 
sponsibility in your institutional or- 
ganization. 

To summarize this whole matter: 
(1) Be sure your union has the right 
to represent; (2) prepare yourself 
carefully before you negotiate; (3) be 
hard-boiled, realistic and fair in your 
formal and informal bargaining ses- 
sions; (4) recognize that in the long 
run both sides have common interests 
as well as competitive attitudes toward 
the use of your operating funds; (5) 
accept the fact that unionization and 
collective bargaining are so generally 
the pattern that you should be pre- 
pared to meet them as more or less 
routine, rather than as something un- 
expected, undesirable or frightening. 
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Both teachers ti students make a 
study of report cards at a workshop. 


HERE'S no dearth of interest in 

report cards. No other curricular 
problem seems so doggedly with us. 
An examination of the school mail 
that comes to our desks would prob- 
ably show that this problem is getting 
several times as much attention as its 
nearest rivals are. At the Atlantic 
City meeting of administrators the 
section on report cards drew about 
as well as the headliners in the main 
tent. It was necessary for the crowd 
to find a larger hall, and it finally 
ended up in the same room that 
Walter Reuther’s audience filled. 

Like other school systems, Okla- 
homa City is working on this prob- 
lem. Perhaps our experience has been 
important enough to warrant a descrip- 
tion of it. 

A few years ago, after much com- 
mittee work, we came to the con- 
clusion that what we needed was a 
narrative type of report card. The one 
developed was a form for recording 
the teacher's comments on progress 
in each subject and also on certain 
characteristics of growth. In addition 
to these guided remarks, the teacher 
could write anything she wished. This 
didn’t work for us. It fell of its own 
weight because of the burden it placed 
on teachers. They simply couldn't find 
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Members of the pilot committee of the standing report card committee are parents and 
teachers. One of their jobs is to read all the material available about report cards. 


time to do all the writing that the 
report form required. 

Following this era came the “S” 
and “U” stage. The “S” and “U” sys- 
tem was a swing of the pendulum to 
something short and simple. It met 
teacher objections to the narrative 
form, but it failed because parents 
felt that it didn’t tell them enough 
about their children. Parents, of course, 
want a report card to report. They 
want it to tell how their child is do- 
ing in school, and, unless the card 
fills the bill, they'll reject it. 

After our experience with “S” and 
“U,” and largely as a result of advice 
from parents, the report card com- 
mittee reviewed its handiwork and 
came up with another card designed 
to meet certain parental requirements. 
It was a conventional sort of thing 
that provided for the traditional “A,” 
“B,” “C,” “D” marks. Sad to say, it 
didn’t please anybody, and, before 
long, both parents and teachers were 
ready for further change. Many par- 
ents realize that a “B” in reading 
doesn’t tell much about a child. It 
says nothing, for example, about in- 
terests, rate or amount of reading. 
They want us to be more specific. 

In the next stage, “A,” “B,” “C,” 
“D” grades were dropped, and we 
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used only check marks. The beginning 
of the school year 1952-53 found us 
with a report card that listed many 
traits and dimensions of pupil growth, 
each to be checked with symbols in- 
dicating satisfactory growth, need for 
strengthening, and so forth. A year's 
experience with this card has proved 
it to be anything but satisfactory. 
Teachers have found difficulty in learn- 
ing to use it; parents have misunder- 
stood it, and children have hidden be- 
hind it. The best purpose it has served 
is to prove again that parents, teachers 
and pupils together must go over the 
whole ground of home-school com- 
munication. Our recent experiences 
set off a whole series of study meetings. 

Our standing report card commit- 
tee was reorganized. Its membership 
was expanded. As now constituted, 
the committee includes two teachers 
and a principal from each grade level, 
kindergarten through 12th grade. Reg- 
ular assistance is given by parents in- 
vited to work with the school com- 
mittee. The general chairman of the 
committee is the supervisor of ele- 
mentary education. The right arm of 
the committee is a “pilot committee” 
drawn from the membership at large. 

This group reads everything it can 
get its hands on. From all corners of 


the nation report cards have been col- 
lected. We systematically comb the 
professional literature to get the best 
thinking on trends and accepted prac- 
tices. Members of the committee draw 
in other principals and teachers in- 
terested in the discussions, They guide 
certain schools in carrying on experi- 
ments in reporting. They cover the 
national professional conferences that 
schedule discussions of report card 
problems. One of their aims is to dis- 
cover and report trends, such as: 

1. Parents do want report cards and 
they want them at stated intervals. 

2. Parents want reports that tell 
them something. They want definite 
reporting that tells how their chil- 
dren are doing in school and what the 
home can do to help. 

3. Letter grades are here to stay 
for some time to come. Most schools 
cannot yet give up letter grades be- 
cause parents want that type of grad- 
ing, plus additional information. 

4. Because a combination of re- 
porting methods is better than any 
one single type of grading and report- 
ing, letter grades are commonly sup- 
plemented with other symbols and 
check marks. 

5. Two-way communication be- 
tween home and school is much more 
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satisfactory to both parents and teach- 
ers than a one-way report card. “Com- 
ments” sections on report cards only 
partially meet this need, but parents 
like them. 

6. Report cards are being more 
carefully prepared, include a combina- 
tion of methods, and depend for their 
successful use upon the education of 
both parents and teachers. There's no 
such thing as a foolproof card. 

We have held public meetings and 
radio broadcasts dealing with the sub- 
ject of report cards. Study groups of 
parents and teachers in individual 
schools have undertaken to help with 
the problem. Several hundred parents 
and other lay persons have been in- 
volved in the studies. Members of the 
school staff have appeared on many 
panel discussions dealing with the 
matter, Following public meetings, 
the committee has invited all inter- 
ested lay persons to meet with them 
to consider various report forms. At 
this meeting, teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and parents grouped them- 
selves by grade levels and worked on 
the critical questions. The press helped 
to highlight the problem. Newspaper 
editorials and articles dealt with it. 


FEATURES OF NEW REPORT CARD 


As a result of our work, we are de- 
veloping an experimental report card 
for use this year. It will incorporate 
the following features: 

1, It will use letter grades for prog- 
ress in subject areas and a three-sym- 
bol check system to denote degree of 
development under each subject listed. 
We shall use slightly different cards 
for different grade levels. 

2. The language arts field will be 
subdivided to show that what we 
mean is reading, spelling, language 
and handwriting. 

3. The social studies field in ele- 
mentary grades will be designated 
(history, geography and science). 

4. Because parents asked for it, we 
are providing the teacher with an op- 
portunity to check possible causes of 
difficulty for the child who may be up 
against barriers to progress. 

5. Our new card will purposely be 
put up in temporary form. We have 
made this fact obvious. Everybody 
knows or will know that it is for try- 
out and that all concerned will have a 
hand in improving it before it takes 
a more nearly permanent form. 

6. We are getting ready an inten- 
sive in-service program for teachers 
and principals who will use this card. 
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They will be helped to become expert 
in preparing and interpreting the card 
to children and parents. 

In brief, we find ourselves with a 
report card that is a frank compromise 
and may not reflect today’s most ad- 
vanced practice. We are pretty sure, 
however, that this is the report card 
that is most acceptable to our City. 


FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 

We now have come to understand 
that the form of a report card is not 
so vitally significant. As always in 
education the what is less important 
than the how. If we accept the prem- 
ise that the schools belong to the 
people, then it is our responsibility 
to plan with parents and other mem- 
bers of the community on all phases 
of the school program. We believe 
that more important than the im- 
mediate product of our work is the 
conscientious pursuit of a technic of 
planning that in the long run bears 
fruit. Although the present report card 
may not even reflect the farthest point 
of advance in our own school system, 
we are still sure that we are on higher 
ground than any we have occupied 
before. Our experience has done this 
for us 

1. All hands (teachers, principals, 
parents and the whole community) 
are wiser about the purposes, poten- 
tialities and, above all, the limitations 
of a report card. We have learned 
that a card going between school and 
home four or five times a year is a 
pretty puny instrument for carrying 
the heavy burden of continuous home- 
school communication. 

2. We have gained ground in our 
security in talking about report cards 
and the whole school program. 

3. The key point in the success of 
a report card is less the form of the 
card and more the competence of the 
persons using it. In this respect we 
have made noticeable gains. Princi- 
pals, teachers and parents are more 
familiar with the uses of a report 
card. 

4. We must lay a heavy emphasis 
on in-service education in connection 
with reporting to parents. Principals’ 
meetings will be devoted to it. In 
our preschool workshop all teachers 
will have an opportunity through dis- 
cussion and demonstrations to learn 
further how to use the new report 
card. This training will be reinforced 
at reporting periods by special, sys- 
temwide staff meetings conducted over 
KOKH-EM, our school radio station. 





5. Principals must understand bet- 
ter their definite responsibility to train 
teachers in the use of the report card. 
Our experience is clear that, where 
the principal and staff are thoughtful 
and conscientious, there is little fric- 
tion over report cards, regardless of 
their form. 

6. The key criticism of parents is 
that report cards are likely to hide 
more than they reveal. There is likely 
to be a feeling of distrust or suspicion 
that the school knows something about 
the child which it is not quite willing 
to tell the parents. The school, of 
course, always has a great deal more 
information than could possibly be put 
on a report card. We see no way in 
which adequate home-school commu- 
nication can be conducted through 
the medium of a report card, or even 
a long letter, if the teacher had the 
time to write one. There is no sub- 
stitute for frequent, informal, friendly, 
face-to-face contacts between teachers 
and parents. 

i 


EXPERIMENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


We believe that it is important al- 
ways for schools to be trying out 
promising ideas. One of our elemen- 
tary schools abolished report cards sev- 
eral years ago in favor of the confer- 
ence plan. The success of that experi- 
ment is encouraging other schools to 
do likewise. Several are now using 
conferences only. In competent hands 
this has proved far superior to any sys- 
tem of written reports. Much of this 
competence can be built through close 
contacts between parents and teachers. 
These contacts come mainly by home- 
school visits. It is our practice at the 
beginning of each school year to per- 
mit teachers to visit in homes on ex- 
cused time. 

As long as we have graded schools 
and find ourselves concerned with con- 
ventional types of appraisal, it may 
not matter much what symbols we use. 
But we have to be careful to define 
them clearly. A check mark has no 
advantage over a letter, unless the 
check mark is easier to define. Letter 
grades are popular because so many 
of us have had experience with them. 

We think a report card should be 
designed to be outmoded. The very 
form it takes at any one time should 
be conducive to change and reform. 

The report card committee has not 
been dismissed. Nobody feels that his 
job is done. We expect to be working 
on this problem next year, and five 
years hence, and probably longer. 
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OULD you risk creating a bit 

of consternation, with a device 
that will eventually get a “why haven't 
we done this before?” stamp of ap- 
proval? 

There's a sure way to get such 
results. Involved is a monthly teacher's 
report, which funnels information and 
problems to administrators. Such a 
report will encourage teachers to tell 
what they are doing, what problems 
they have, what they would like to 
suggest to improve the school system. 

Such a technic is used by industries 
and businesses; for them it makes 
cash- register and human _ relations 
sense. For them it provides a potent 
device to replace the outmoded catch- 
as-catch-can oral reports and queries 
that are often lost in the shuffle of 
other oral reports and queries. 

Similarly, there has always been re- 
porting of a kind by teachers to 
administrators. And administrators, for 
their part, have also often reported in 
a semi-satisfactory way to boards of 
education. Most of the reporting has 
been oral, of the hit-and-miss variety. 
At best, oral reporting “forgets” as 
much as it relates because of various 
exigencies. And there is no opportu- 
nity for preappraisal and small chance 
of reappraisal. 

Among the teaching corps, some 
members do more than their share of 
the reporting; others, occasional but 
little reporting; a few, no reporting. 

The regular reporters have heard 
(and a little experience certainly will 
confirm ) that the squeaking wheel gets 
the grease. They make it a practice 
to contact administrators often to be 
certain that their needs (and them- 
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selves) get attention. Others on the 
staff justly hope administrators will be 
able—on their own—to recognize and 
reward work well done. Somewhat less 
hopefully, they feel that administrators 
should recognize their problems and 
needs. They will have no part of poli- 
ticking, hence seek administrators only 
when needs, events or problems are 
such that consultation about them is 
acutely required. There is still an- 
other (thank goodness, it’s small) 
group on most staffs: Its members 
scarcely recognize needs or problems 
and never confer with administrators 
unless requested to do so. 

In consequence, the administrator, 
besieged with countless duties and 
problems, often neglects the teachers 
who most need his attention and assist- 
ance. By the same token, many im- 
portant instructional problems may 
escape the attention of the busy ad- 
mMinistrator, no matter how conscien- 
tious he is. 


TAKE STOCK OF PROBLEMS 

A significant help in meeting this 
situation is the monthly teachers’ re- 
ports, when these are written in a 
prescribed way. This enables—perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say it 
requires—every teacher to review work 
monthly, to take stock of problems, 
and to pass observations and informa- 
tion on to the administrator. 

Such a plan can work to improve 
general learning conditions and staff 
rapport in any school system, large 
or small, The general plan needs only 
adaption to the given situation. 

One could argue that written reports 
are unnecessary in the very small sys- 
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tem, one employing a dozen or fewer 
teachers. But, not so! In such systems 
administrators often have teaching re- 
sponsibilities and are, consequently, 
denied time to work closely with mem- 
bers of their staff on instructional 
problems. They can actually be further 
from classroom situations than large 
city administrators are. 

In the large system, quite obviously, 
the administrator has many diverse 
demands; it is difficult to keep abreast 
with classroom conditions and instruc- 
tion. In fact, in many instances he 
may scarcely know some of the teach- 
ers in the system. There are, of course, 
other supervisors to help discharge 
administrative duties, but they too are 
busy; they are in much the same posi- 
tion as the small system superintend- 
ent, who has more irons in the fire 
than hands to handle them. 

To apply this plan, let's assume a 
system of between one and two hun- 
dred certified employes. Chances are 
that the superintendent would not be 
able to visit each classroom effectively 
during the course of the year. So what 
does he do? Obviously, he has to rely 
on principals for evaluations, analysis, 
advice. Rightly so, but often such 
information and exchange deal with 
only two items: (1) the burning 
problems and (2) the mechanics of 
instruction. Thus, the distance from 
top administration to instruction is — 
considerable. There may even be a 
sizable gap for the principals in such 
a system, because they often must rely 
on department heads for counsel. 

In such a system, though, even a 
busy superintendent can read a couple 
of hundred concise reports from teach- 
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ers each month. And he will get, when 
he does this, much firsthand informa- 
tion about what goes on. 

In smaller systems, the superintend- 
ent may be able to follow up the 
reading with directed personal confer- 
ences. In the one to two hundred 
teacher and larger school systems, prin- 
cipals and vice principals or deans 
can discharge this significant responsi- 
bility. In any case the superintendent 
can frequently send teachers short 
notes of commendation, interpretation 
Of suggestion. 

Actual procedure of report prepara- 
tion can vary, as Circumstances vary 
from system to system. But, however 
written, reports need to treat certain 
matters basic to any system. 


PROGRESS OF INSTRUCTION 

One of these basics certainly is 
instruction. Every administrator cer- 
tainly has a duty to know about 
instruction, particularly about the prog- 
ress of instruction, in his school system 
of unit. 

In addition, every administrator has 
a duty—and a very important duty it 
is—to know what problems his teach- 
ers face. Problems inevitably occur 
and to be effectively disposed of must 
be identified and solved on every level: 
classroom, school unit, or school sys- 
tem. Administrators can contribute 
toward the solving of problems when 
they know about them. It is vital to 
teacher (and system) success to have 
cooperative understanding and assist- 
ance with their problems. Good instruc- 
tion cannot take place when teachers 
are worried and frustrated by problems. 

In the third place, administrators 
need suggestions; they should heed and 
profit from the ideas of their co- 
workers. Not all (or even most) solu- 
tions to schoo! situations are conceived 
within the administrative inner sanc- 
tum; many splendid contributions can 
be made by members of the teaching 
staffs. It is a wise administration that 
seeks out and profits from the aggre- 
gate staff know-how. Doing this not 
only obtains composite judgment, but, 
perhaps even more important, pro- 
motes a partnership between adminis- 
.trators and teachers. Teachers like to 
be partners; it gives them a feeling of 
belonging, of having a vested interest 
in the whole system. 

A report that contains these three 
basic divisions will be reasonably 
satisfactory. It will, moreover, be 
stimulating, both to teachers and to 
administrators. However, better than 
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satisfactory reporting should be the 
goal. Additional report divisions are 
needed for top-flight reports. Three 
may be added to those already identi- 
fied to obtain a six-topic report that 
has worked effectively. Here is a pin- 
point description of one plan: 

1. Teachers should use a “nudge” 
system of some kind, jotting down 
items as days go by for use in 
writing the report. This simplifies the 
preparation; ensures not forgetting 
something when the report is written. 

2. In a system of several units, the 
teachers’ reports should be carefully 
reviewed by principals (perhaps de- 
partment heads in very large systems). 
Principals then should use them in 
two ways: (4) to write a monthly 
report of their own, and (4) as a tool 
for conferring with teachers, in a 
planned way. 

3. Reports, it would seem, should 
contain six divisions. They follow: 

Highlights. The place to mention 
items of special interest and special 
importance. No elaboration; this 
comes later in the report. Highlights 
are to focus attention of the reader. 

Special Activities. Nonroutine hap- 
penings are described in this section. 
Special jobs, special pupil activities, 
or interesting anecdotes from the class- 
room or elsewhere. 

Pupil Progress. High points of 
pupil progress, using specifics and giv- 
ing details of the most important. 
No rote statement of how many 
pages; rather, a concrete description 
of individual and group achievement. 

Problems. A list of these with sug- 
gestions for meeting them. Both prob- 
lems of the individual and any of 
general interest. Teachers should be 
encouraged to recognize that problems 
are best solved when identified and 
attacked. 

Suggestions. Ideas about how the 
school system can be improved. This 
section is the place for teachers to “let 
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go,” to get into the swing of the school 
system. 

General. The catch-all section. Any- 
thing that doesn’t fit elsewhere, but 
that should have administrative atten- 
tion. Specific description is helpful. 

4. To help administrators “digest” 
the reports, teachers should be encour- 
aged to type them. If there isn’t even 





a hunt-and-peck ability, then legibility 
is a “must.” A word of caution: Re- 
ports should not be given “outline 
treatment”; there should be some meat 
on the skeleton. 

5. The reports must be concise. It 
is good for teachers to have to sum- 
marize in concise fashion. This is a 
“must” quality if administrators are 
to read—and at least occasionally reply 
to—the reports. 

What do teachers actually write in 
these reports? It’s impossible to detail 
this, of course, but excerpts from one 
set of reports may be helpful. The 
selection is at random, from all grade 
levels. 

Here are samplings of what teach- 
ers write as their “Highlights”: 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS 

“Marching band performed for the 
Chamber of Commerce Christmas 
lighting. . . . F.F.A. chapter had first 
place booth in Morgan County Seed 
Show. .. . One girl cut stencils and ran 
75 copies of a three-page letter for the 
Saddle Club. . . . Twenty-five seniors 
gave a Christmas radio program over 
the [old folks’ home} public address 
system. ... Ventilation in the audito- 
rium needs attention. . . . A safety 
campaign [in civics class} with the 
emphasis on improved driving. . . 
Eight pupils {from driver training} 
took their drivers’ tests and passed 
successfully. . . . Unit on salesmanship 
taught to adult problems class. . . 
Received notice of the junior club 
award from Outdoor Life. . . . Gave 
a rocket demonstration to all physics 
and senior science classes. . . . Finding 
a “letter from Santa” in the room. 
.. . Christmas program given by the 
upper grade pupils of Lincoln school. 

. . Feeding the birds [during bad 
weather}; children brought the food. 
... Decorating the Christmas tree and 
singing a Christmas carol around it 
just before we go home each evening. 
... Completion of the preprimer stage 
of the reading program. . . . Twenty 
new books have arrived for the library. 
.. . Because of the shortage of dentists 
no clinic was held.” 

Often teachers provide some detail 
concerning the Highlights as they write 
about their “Special Activities”: 

“The seventh grade geography classes 
visited the sugar factory on Monday 
of this week. Although an hour's time 
is not sufficient to see all the process 
of sugar making, the pupils seem to 
have derived quite a little knowledge. 
. . . The guide opened the {boiler} 
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door so they could see the fire, and 
told them it consumed three carloads 
of coal a day. He mentioned steam 
pressure, turbines, etc., but to most of 
the pupils the terms were foreign, so 
we digressed from our farming unit 
and read about power in a supple- 
mentary text.” 

“One Sunday night I spoke to the 
Presbyterian junior high group on vo- 
cations. Mrs. F. had called to say they 
had requested hearing from me. As I 
talked with them I felt again that not 
often enough do teachers stress the 
coordination of classroom subject mat- 
ter with occupational success.” 

“Our very special activity 
month was planning making 
Christmas gifts for our mothers and 
fathers. The children also drew, col- 
ored, and cut out toys for the bulletin 
board, ‘Our Christmas Toy Window.’ 

“A very worth-while activity grew 
out of reading a book, ‘Santa’s Visit in 
Storyland.’ The book describes a party 
that Santa held for many of the well 
known storybook characters, such as 
Little Miss Muffett. I suggested 
that the children themselves pose for 
the different characters. We took large 
sheets of white paper, and one child 
lay down on the paper in the appro- 
priate position while another child 
traced around him. Then several chil- 
dren worked together. . . . The results 
obtained in cooperation were very 
worth while. Our children are proud 
and happy with the appearance of 
their room because all of it is some- 
thing they themselves had a part in 
creating. ‘Little Miss Muffett’ is not 
just a character out of Mother Goose 
but actually one of their classmates.” 


this 
and 


“SUBJECT PROGRESS” 

Especially in reporting concerning 
“Subject Progress,” the teachers pro- 
vide more detail. The excerpts that 
follow give less detail than many; to 
an extent they were chosen because of 
their conciseness. 

“Weevil damage in storing grain 
was demonstrated several times during 
preparation for the seed show. Proper 
storage treatment was given to all 
grain stored in our seed room by agri- 
culture classes.” 

“On certain days we have—for lack 
of a better name—Congress sessions in 
the classrooms. Two ‘political’ parties 
are formed over some issue that is 
actually important to the pupils, such 
as whether Fort Morgan High should 
have a Teen-Age Traffic Court with 
power to punish reckless pupil drivers. 
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The majority party chooses the speaker 
of the House; he is reminded of his 
great power of recognition. . . . Once 
in a while we have had railroad legis- 
lation, sometimes a compromise, and 
today we had a filibuster-—much to the 
chagrin of the majority party.” 

“Recognition [in the first grade} of 
the numbers from 1 to 100 and the 
writing of these have been two arith- 
metic activities. The children have 
also been learning to count to 100 by 
10's.” 

“Skills gained [in the second grade} 
were mastery of 72 words introduced 
in Unit 4 and the visual-auditory per- 
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ception of vowels (short a, long a, a 
with r, a with 1, and a with w).” 

It's amazing how many things can 
come into the “Problems” section, 
such as: 

“I sense more failures coming up 
than I like. But what to do with 
people (older ones, too) who don't 
come to school and then make no effort 
at make-up? I believe R.H. comes to 
school for that bus driver's check. 
Should drivers have to stay eligible— 
or are they scarce?” 

“Please try hard to let us know when 
our classes are to be interrupted; just 
a word at the beginning of the period 
would help. Examples: rally an- 
nounced for 2:30, called at 2:30; 
locker clean-out 30 seconds after the 
announcement.” 

“We need a small sink badly be- 
cause we no longer have access to the 
art room.” 

“A new one has just developed—one 
of my girls had a mild case of rheu- 
matic fever and is in and out. I am 
sending work home when it is not pos- 
sible for her to be present. It takes a 
bit of doing always to have it ready at 
the right time and then to check the 
work when she returns.” 

In my judgment, administrators per- 
haps can profit more from the “Sug- 
gestions” teachers can make than from 
anything else. Actually, it is through 
suggestions, which bring together the 
composite thinking of the staff mem- 
bers, that we make most of our prog- 
ress in education: 

@! should like to see a suggested 
curriculum worked out for the various 
majors offered by this high school so 
that pupils, when they are in the ninth 
grade, with their parents might plan 





their next four years with a little more 
insight into the future.” 

“The air in the auditorium for eve- 
ning group affairs is not good. Mr. B. 
took personal responsibility for this— 
I wonder if a janitor could. . . .” 

“I know that plans are being formu- 
lated for the revision of our guidance 
and testing programs, but many teach- 
ers not directly connected with the 
program would like to know more of 
what to expect and what is being done 
by the committees.” 

“Why not equip my windows and 
doors with black shades so that I may 
use the microfilm and filmstrip pro- 
jector in my room?” 

“I think a great improvement in 
my room for another year would be 
some adjustable desks. Not only would 
this be an improvement from the 
health angle but it would greatly help 
the looks of the room.” 

“I am still receiving complaints 
from the ‘pupils concerning the heat- 
ing. Weatherstripping at the bottom 
of the east door might prevent the 
drafts’ coming in at that point.” 

The comments that come under the 
“General” heading are so different that 
it is not possible to select any as being 
typical. As I suggested previously, the 
“General” section is a place to put 
anything that doesn’t fit elsewhere. 
Here teachers may comment concern- 
ing the good work of others or give 
a vote of thanks to someone for help- 
ing solve a problem or for materials 
requested and received. 


TEACHER REACTION 

Will teachers like such a system of 
reporting? 

At first the groans will be almost 
audible; there will be a feeling, even 
with the most careful ground-laying, 
that here is another job piled on many 
others. But good teachers will be quick 
to realize that they have a new device 
to check on themselves; that they have 
a new communication channel with 
administrators. 

Administrators will find the reports 
of tremendous worth. They will learn 
about many classroom situations that 
otherwise would, for all practical pur- 
poses, be as far away as the moon. 
Their relationships with teachers will 
improve. Problems will be identified 
and solved more readily. And it doesn’t 
take much imagination to see that the 
administrator will have a tremendously 
valuable source of information for re- 
ports to the board of education and to 
the citizens in the school community. 
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SCHOOL can win a bond elec- 

tion and still be the loser. Unless 
some thought is given to the “after- 
taste,” public relations may be severely 
damaged for a long time to come. 

Los Angeles citizens, in 1952, ap- 
proved $130,000,000 in bonds for 
schools, and, when the job was done, 
the schools could count many more 
friends than they started with, in spite 
of the effect on the public pocketbook. 

No school system, however large 
or small, can alone convey the educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls. This 
was emphatically true in Los Angeles, 
even though 15,000 children were on 
half-day sessions because of a shortage 
of classrooms and despite the out- 
moded tax rates that had been set 
in 1937 when prices for school opera- 
tion were drastically different. Of 
great assistance in informing the pub- 
lic was the Affiliated Teachers Organi- 
zation of Los Angeles, which collected 
$87,000 for an independent campaign; 
the Public School Employes Campaign 
Committee, which collected another 
$5000, and dozens of P.T.A.’s and 
other citizen groups. 

A school bond and 
information center was established to 
furnish citizens with the information 
they wanted. The center took the mes- 
sage to the people and worked to build 
a friendly and lasting concern for the 
problems of education in Los Angeles. 
Here are some of the major policies 
that were utilized: 

Using layman’s language. Texts 
of every release, whether for a speech, 
newspaper article, radio broadcast, tele- 
vision show, or leaflet, were carefully 
screened to ensure that the wording 
was simple and clear. It is so easy to 
let “professional lingo” creep into 
material addressed to the public, and 
every word that the reader misses is 
just another obstacle to the effective- 
ness of the story. Dramatized inci- 
dents also were used to illustrate points 
wherever possible. 

Parents were asked: 

“Do you want your child to receive 
a half-time education because there 
are not enough classrooms?” 


tax election 





Paul Burke, then president of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education, and 
some prospective pupils inspect a 
poster published by the Affiliated 
Teachers Organization of Los Angeles 
during the campaign period before 
the bond and tax increase election. 
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“Do you think your boy or girl can 
be a better citizen if he spends hours 
in the streets every day when he should 
be in school?” 

“Can your youngster prepare as effec- 
tively to hold a job and take a place 
of leadership in the community tomor- 
row if he doesn’t receive enough edu- 
cation today?” 


“HALF-TIME” EDUCATION 

It was pointed out that many boys 
and girls had not attended school for 
a full day every day in any of their 
elementary school years; that in the 
fall, whether the bond issue was passed 
or not, seven junior high schools and 
three senior high schools would be 
compelled to cut the length of their 
normal school day because the first 
gigantic waves of enrollment that had 
engulfed the elementary schools were 
beginning to strike the higher levels 
of the educational system. In the 
junior highs alone this action would 
place 12,000 more boys and girls on 
“short” sessions, and many of these 
children had already been victims of 
“half-time” educations throughout six 
years of elementary school. 

In discussing the need for increases 
in the school tax rate limits, citizens 
were reminded that in 1937, when 
the current rates had been set, it was 
possible to buy a pound of coffee for 
25 cents and a pound of hamburger 
for 11 cents. At the time of the pro- 
posals, these items cost 93 cents and 
65 cents, respectively, in Los Angeles. 
Parents and other voters were also 
reminded that the cost of pencils, 
paper, typewriters and other school 
items had likewise skyrocketed. The 
voters were asked, “Can you buy a 
cup of coffee for the same price that 
you did in 1937?” “Can you ride a 
streetcar for the same amount?” “Can 
you make a telephone call or buy an 
automobile at the same figures?” 

The tax limit increases, it was 
shown, would cost the average tax- 
payer about 90 cents a month or 3 
cents a day, one-half the cost of the 
tax on a gallon of gasoline or on a 
package of cigarets. 

Stressing objectivity. Whenever 
information was collected for public 
use, an extra appraisal was made to 
ensure that it was as objective as pos- 
sible. When teachers and administra- 
tors are speaking on behalf of their 
school children, it is easy to lean in 
one direction because of a concern 
for their welfare. Staff members of 
the school bond and tax election infor- 








mation center did their best to furnish 
information of the kind that would 
hold up in 10 or 20 years. 

Going to the “grass roots.” The 
informational approach wasn’t concen- 
trated in a few high powered messages 
from an “ivory tower.” Teachers and 
others actually went out in the commu- 
nity and visited or personally wrote 
thousands of parents and other voters. 
All truly effective public rélations 
efforts must have a similar “grass 
roots” basis. 

To put this policy to work, 34 senior 
high school principals served as the 
“zone chairmen.” Geographic bound- 
aries were worked out, and junior 
highs, elementary schools, and junior 
colleges in the respective high school 
“zones” were placed under the leader- 
ship of the principal concerned. 

Obtaining strong partners. As 
already indicated, the schools did not 
try to do the job alone; at all times 
an educational system needs citizens’ 
advisory committees and liaison with 
civic, fraternal and business groups. 
These cooperated fully. 

Seeking reasonable goals. Stress 
was placed on providing a “decent” 
education to the boys and girls of the 
community; most taxpayers, especially 
if they don’t have children, will accept 
this approach while they will violently 
Oppose attempts to furnish the “best” 
educational facilities, 

Utilizing all media. All methods 
of communication were utilized in 
order to reach the largest possible 
audience; included were house-to- 
house contacts, telephone campaign- 
ing, direct mailing, community and 
metropolitan newspapers, club news- 
letters, house organs, pulpit and sound 
truck announcements, announcements 
by political candidates for local, state 
and national offices, radio spot mes- 
sages and special programs, and TV 
programs. Sample ballots, charts and 
graphs, and talks to audiences of every 
size and description were also utilized. 

Avoiding super-salesmanship, Co- 
operation was not “pressured.” In the 
long run, overpersuasion of individual 
teacher rebels or self-styled enemies of 
education has unhappy reverberations. 
Everyone was asked to help. If the 
interest wasn’t forthcoming, the indi- 
vidual or group was left alone. 

Emphasizing local appeal. The 
program provided two types of slants. 
One was a citywide approach and the 
other was specially prepared for partic- 
ular sections where enrollment prob- 
lems differed. Any public relations 
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program will translate itself differently 
to communities which have distinctly 
different attitudes. Such a procedure 
does not mean distortion of informa- 
tion but simply presentation of facts 
in terms that can best be understood 
by residents of the specific area. 
Rapidly growing sections only needed 
to be shown the mounting enrollments 
and the number of youngsters who 
were being placed on half-day sessions 
It was estimated that, by 1957, 100,000 
would be receiving “half-time” edu- 
cations. In sections where there were 
none of these emergency arrangements 
and plenty of classroom space, citizens 
had to be convinced that they had 
a responsibility to youngsters elsewhere 
in the city and that their welfare was 
linked with that of these children. In 
sections where school buildings were 
old and not up to the standards of 
more recent construction another job 
of persuasion was necessary, because 
property owners and taxpayers’ groups 


had whittled down the sums for the 
bonds to the point where virtually all 
replacement building had to be shelved. 

Reaching minorities. A _ special 
effort was made to convey the needs 
of school youngsters to the large 
minorities in the city. In a sense, this 
objective was accomplished through 
the geographic approaches. Yet Ne- 
groes, Mexicans, Armenians and others 
were not limited to one area and 
could be communicated with effec- 
tively through their own organizations 
and press. It is obvious that at least 
some minorities, given a square deal 
in education, will vote more solidly 
and in a higher percentage for support 
of schools than some other elements 
in the population. This strong back- 
ing helps offset indifference elsewhere, 
an item of crucial importance when 
a handful of votes can turn failure into 
victory. 

Putting children first. The Los 
Angeles city schools in the informa- 


Playgrounds of many Los Angeles elementary schools were overcrowded. 





tional program were careful to talk 
about the needs of the school children 
in Los Angeles, not the needs of the 
schools themselves. This may seem 
like a minor point, but public-wise it 
isn't. Opponents have more trouble 
refusing youngsters in the community 
than they do the board of education, 
principals or teachers. 

Soft-pedaling hocus-pocus. The 
campaign was conducted in a stra 
forward, open manner. Accusations of 
“surprise” moves or so-called “cover- 
ups” were studiously avoided by ex- 
plicit estimates of the work that would 
be done by means of the school bonds 
and by descriptions of the manner 
in which increases in tax revenue 
would be spent. The board of educa- 
tion publicly approved detailed plans 
for remedying the classroom shortage 
and for supplying essential services, 
equipment and teachers through the 
proposed boosts in tax limits. 

Following up. Special care was 
taken to follow up all activities; if 
a citizen offered to assist, he received 
a personal letter of thanks. Apprecia- 
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tion was extended to all individuals 
and organizations that provided en- 
dozsements. After the program was 
concluded, the hundreds of residents 
and organizations that had assisted 
were congratulated. Letters stated that 
the schools were eager to have the 
continued interest of all those who con- 
tributed and would be grateful for 
their suggestions. Plans were made to 
prepare periodic reports on progress of 
construction of new school housing. 

Tabulating queries. Questions asked 
by the public regarding school policies 
were carefully tabulated; the most fre- 
quent queries were answered, and the 
answers were distributed to teachers 
and principals throughout the city 
who were giving talks to citizen groups 
and school faculties as part of the 
program. While the information was 
not always directly related to the prop- 
ositions, it nevertheless pertained to 
matters that would influence the atti- 
tude of the public. And, as a result 
of the supplementary material, speak- 
ers were often able to come forward 
during the question and answer peri- 
ods which followed their talks with 
replies that helped win over the audi- 
ences. Altogether, four installments of 
questions and answers were distributed 
by the school bond and tax election 
information center as the program 
moved along. 

Standing together. Needs of the 
schools were presented on a “package” 
basis. In other words, the elementary, 
high school, and junior colleges did 
not work separately on their respective 
propositions. Instead, it was “one for 
all and all for one.” 

Obtaining uniformity. Precautions 
were made to ensure that the informa- 
tional program was consistent; several 
different versions of the needs of the 
schools or their plans from different 
administrators or teachers would soon 
cause confusion and disapproval. As 
already stated, presentation of the 
message varied with the kind of group 
and the section of the city, but the 
over-all approach was centralized. 

Building esprit de corps. An esprit 
de corps was developed by all those 
associated with the enterprise; natur- 
ally, every board of education and 
superintendent will find that such an 
attitude among teachers and adminis- 
trators is essential not only to a bond 
and tax rate program but also to the 
success of education itself. 

Jobs of the staff in the school bond 
and tax election information center 
might be outlined to indicate how the 
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Mothers of elementary school children inspect the exterior of one of the 
“temporary classrooms erected during Los Angeles school housing shortage. 


center operated: director, responsible 
for general planning, coordination and 
over-all policy; assistant director, in 
immediate charge of the information 
offices and all operations; chairman of 
a speakers’ bureau and writer of 
speeches; contact representatives with 
minority and special groups; trouble 
shooter for assistance, particularly 
among the elementary schools, where 
the emergency was greatest, and a 
translator for Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens. The supervisor of the regular 
public information office and many 
other regular members of the school 
system’s administrative and teaching 
staffs also assisted in many ways. 

Several over-all observations should 
be made. First of them is that any 
approach to an informational program, 
special or otherwise, should be adapted 
to the individual school system and 
to the current conditions that may 
exist within the schools. Staff members 
also agreed that much stress should 
be given to visual devices. 

In addition, it-was clear that exist- 
ence of a critical need for classrooms 
or for other essentials of a decent edu- 





cation is not enough; the voter must 
be informed of the need clearly and 
specifically, particularly when his pock- 
etbook is subject to so many demands 
both in the form of taxes and as a 
result of increased costs ‘of living. Ab- 
sence of organized opposition to school 
measures is insufficient reason for not 
organizing an informational program. 
Indifference, especially in cases where 
a two-thirds affirmative vote is needed, 
can emphatically be one of school 
children’s greatest enemies. Every citi- 
zen must know that his vote is vital. 

Veteran political observers will also 
remind administrators and teachers 
that informational programs must be 
plotted so that a climax is reached at 
the time of the election, If all infor- 
mation is given out several weeks be- 
fore the day that polls open, many 
citizens will either lose or forget about 
the material. On the other hand, the 
informational program must be started 
far in advance in order to clear up 
questions and to permit distribution 
of material and to furnish personal 
contact with as many people in the 
community as possible. 
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School Journalists 


Keep Community 


Informed 


MARY GRACE AMBLER 


Director of Public Relations 
Abington Township School District 


UNIOR Fourth Estaters in the 12 
J schools in Abington Township, 
Pennsylvania, are busy giving the com- 
munity newspapers the Who, What, 
When, Where and Why. 

The newly inaugurated system calls 
for all schools to channel their news 
through the senior high school press 
group and me, the director of public 





Abington, Pa. 


relations. The managing editor in each 
school is responsible to the teacher- 
adviser who, with the principal, is ex- 
pected to double check all outgoing 
news. 

An intensive training program, con- 
ducted by me at the beginning of the 
school year, is most necessary, Each 
school must understand the style of 


Top: Some Junior 
Fourth Estaters 
check new re- 
lease plans with 
their adviser, 
Miss Ambler (far 
left). Bottom: 
Young reporters 
learn the Junior 
Fourth Estate 
style at the town- 
ship clinic con- 
ducted by senior 
high students. 
(Photos were tak- 
en by Robert 
Neale, 1953 Ab- 
ington graduate.) 


release copy and must fulfill its respon- 
sibility to the senior high press group 
for releases. The Junior Fourth Estat- 
efs, im turn, must appreciate their 
responsibility for meeting the dead- 
lines of the local and city newspapers. 
The deadlines, of course, are set for 
all times of the day and night, depend- 
ing upon the individual newspaper. 

A visit to a city newspaper office, 
an instruction clinic conducted by a 
local newspaper editor, and attendance 
at the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation convention helped the senior 
high students broaden their horizons. 

In turn, the senior high journalists 
held a clinic to instruct the township 
advisers and children in news writing 
and photography. One enthusiastic 
elementary reporter wondered if a 
clinic couldn't be held every week! 

The Fourth Estater’s work is never 
done. The 5 p.m. Monday deadline is 
met and suddenly it’s Tuesday morning 
and time to check in for new assign- 
ments. But the real glory comes on 
that red letter day when the paper is 
just off the press, and there, thanks to 
the friendly local editor, is the reporter's 
name in print—'BY SUSIE JONES.” 

Abington’s program has been a 
worth-while experiment. A_ sincere 
effort has been made to release more 
educational classroom news, to treat 
all sports activities alike, and to equal- 
ize photography. A clipping committee 
has organized separate files on 9 by 12 
construction paper for each school and 
each senior high school department as 
a permanent record of printed news 
publicity. 

A comparison of the three levels of 
journalists shows that: 

1. The elementary school youngster 
already has “the gift of gab,” so his 
training needs to be concerned with 
forgetting the editorial “we” and get- 
ting the dictionary habit. 

2. Junior high school pupils think 
they are busy people and often forget 
the meaning of the word “deadline,” 
so that stories fail to appear or arrive 
when the news is stale. 

3. Senior high school students are 
level headed and efficient far beyond 
expectation. One may request a job in 
the morning and find it completed by 
noon, 

Journalistic training is good. It de- 
velops in a person qualities of leader- 
ship, responsibility, promptness, hon- 
esty and courtesy and aids in molding 
fine characters for those young Ameri- 
cans who can stand the back-breaking 
strain of “DEADLINE, 5 p.m.!” 
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MONG the earliest projects spon- 
sored and encouraged by the 
Northwest C.P.E.A. was one that came 
as the result of the request of county 
school superintendents for an in- 
service education program. These 
county school superintendents had 
experienced a gradual change in the 
concept and rdle of the county in pub- 
lic administration. Population shifts 
had materially reduced the number of 
people living in rural areas but at the 
same time had greatly increased the 
number of people living in and near 
population centers. The 40 per cent 
increase in population in Washington 
and Oregon during the 1940-50 decade 
occurred almost entirely in the cities. 

These shifts in population, together 
with increased transportation facilities, 
tended to emphasize municipal govern- 
ment, municipal problems, and munic- 
ipal services. Less emphasis tended to 
be placed on the county government. 
The very need for county government 
as presently organized was challenged. 

These changes had their effects on 
public education and school adminis- 
tration. Even as city and suburban 
schools were facing staggering in- 
creases in the number of children to 
be served, some rural districts faced 
a steady decline in enrollment. School 
district reorganization was inevitable, 
and the number of school districts was 
greatly reduced. The reorganization 
movement increased the responsibil- 
ities of city school administrators and 
reduced those of county school admin- 
istrators. 


MORE SERVICES DEMANDED 

While these changes were occurring 
there was an additional trend noticed. 
People demanded more in the way 
of services from government and 
schools. Cities faced requirements for 
better streets, better lighting, better 
health conditions, better recreational 
facilities, and a host of other better- 
ments. Schools faced requirements for 
better buildings, better equipment, 
better libraries, better guidance and 
counseling services, expanded lunch 
services, a better program for handi- 
capped children, and much more. 

By and large city governments and 
city school districts found the means 
to provide these expanded services, 
but rural areas and rural school dis- 
tricts were unable to do so. 

County school administrators were 
faced on the one hand with lowered 
status but on the other with increasing 
demands for bringing about improve- 
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Northwest C.P.E.A. describes 


Changing Character 


of the 


County School Office 


ment in the educational programs of 
many rural areas. They were perplexed 
and puzzled, yet they had a pervading 
interest in their work and a keen 
desire to upgrade their office. When 
the opportunity for in-service educa- 
tion was presented through the North- 
west C.P.E.A., they were the first group 
of school administrators to work out 
the details for a program. 

The. county school superintendents 
for the Northwest states had already 
begun a discussion of their problems 
on a regional basis before the C.P.E.A. 
came into existence. A joint meeting 
of county superintendents of Washing- 
ton and Oregon was held in Seattle 
in October 1949. This was followed 
by a second meeting in Portland in 
1950, to which Idaho also sent repre- 
sentatives. In October 1951 the re- 
gional meeting was held in Spokane 
and was devoted largely to the drafting 
of a proposal for an in-service project 
to be carried on by the C.P.E.A. 


IMPROVEMENTS DISCUSSED 

The project got under way at a con- 
ference held in Portland in February 
1952. Four representatives from each 
of the states—Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Montana—chosen by their 
organizations met for three days to 
discuss ways of improving services and 
functions of the county school office. 
Representatives from the departments 
of public instruction and from colleges 
and universities joined in these discus- 


DONALD E. TOPE 


Director, Northwest Regional Project, C.P.E.A. 


Professor of Education, University of Oregon 


sions. Leaders of national reputation 
in county school administration at- 
tended the conference. Among the 
significant outcomes of the conference 
were the following: 

1. A preliminary definition of the 
réle of the county superintendent. This 
definition emphasized the change in 
concept of the county office from that 
of administrative detail and record 
keeping to that of a service coordinat- 
ing agency serving all districts in the 
county on a cooperative basis. These 
services were roughly classified as cur- 
ricular services, business and finance 
services, auxiliary services, and admin- 
istrative services. Emphasis was given 
to the claim that most school districts 
today lack the resources to provide the 
services and facilities considered stand- 
agd in larger communities. Such serv- 
ices, and the trained personnel required 
for the services, could thus be assured 
through a coordinating agency. The 
county school office provided a con- 
venient and established agency to pro- 
vide these services. 

2. A better understanding of the 
functions of the county superintendent, 
These functions include those of serv- 
ing as an intermediate agent between 
the state and the local district, of help- 
ing to bring the resources of the state 
department and other government 
agencies to bear on the problems of 
education in the county, of acquaint- 
ing the general public and special 
groups with the needs of children and 
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youth, and of being himself a resource 
person who contributes his knowledge 
of education to groups requiring this 
knowledge. 

3. An organization structure to pro- 
mote a continuing program of in- 
service growth and development of 
county superintendents. A_ regional 
committee of two county superintend- 
ents from each of the four states, 
selected by the various state organiza- 
tions of county superintendents, was 
established to coordinate the activities 
of the county superintendents in the 
various states, and to stimulate and 
disseminate research information of 
interest to county superintendents. This 
committee will also plan and direct 
regional activities, such as the annual 
conference. The committee will work 
through the various state organizations 
of county superintendents and seek 
ways of strengthening them. Encour- 
agement was given each state to plan 
workshops, conferences, intervisitation 
programs, and other in-service edu- 
cational activities. 

In the summer of 1952 a workshop 
was held in each of the northwest 
states. Each was held on the campus 
of a college or university, and the 
program was planned in cooperation 
with the various state departments of 


public instruction. At these workshops 
problems were defined, and individuals 
were encouraged to undertake specific 
projects for the coming year. The 
follow-up workshops last summer in- 
cluded progress reports on the attack 
on problems previously defined. 


FOUR PROBLEM AREAS 

From these activities have emerged 
four major problem areas of concern 
to county superintendents of schools. 
These problem areas point up the 
changing character of the county 
school office. 

The first of these problem areas \s 
concerned with a redefinition of the 
intermediate unit in school administra- 
tion. County school organization in 
the Northwest varies from the tradi- 
tional one of many small districts 
under the direct supervision of the 
county superintendent to the county 
unit organization. No one organization 
pattern seems to be emerging. Re- 
organization is proceeding largely by 
accretion. Large districts are getting 
larger, but there continue to be a 
number of small districts in most 
counties. Under these conditions the 
need for intermediate units of some 
sort will continue. 
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This intermediate unit will not 
necessarily be confined to the present 
county boundaries. There has been 
some legislative attention given to the 
problem of bringing two or more 
counties into a single organizational 
pattern in the state of Washington, 
but no action has as yet been deter- 
mined. Many of the counties in the 
Northwest have small populations, and 
the formation of intermediate units 
larger than the county, by taking geo- 
graphic and population factors into 
account, may be given some impetus. 
The pattern in our culture of keeping 
the schools close to the public works 
strongly in favor of continuing the 
intermediate unit. Practical considera- 
tions would seem to favor the continu- 
ance of the county as this intermediate 
unit. Even under the county unit 
organization the school district actually 
serves a dual r6le—that of the district, 
and also that of the intermediate unit. 


EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 
The trend of reorganization in the 
Northwest is in the direction of larger 
and fewer districts but of the continu- 
ance of a considerable number of 
districts too small to offer a complete 
educational program, if dependent 
upon their own resources. This condi- 
tion raises the second problem area 
related to the county school office— 
that of furthering the equalization of 
educational opportunity within the 
county. If the state-support program 
is to be effectively administered under 
our decentralized system of public edu- 
cation, the intermediate unit can be 
utilized in furthering the equalization 
principle. By working continuously 
and intimately with the districts of the 
county, the county superintendent can 
assist districts in obtaining their edu- 
cational potential by providing them 
with the information needed to eval- 
uate their program. By working closely 
with the state departments of public 
construction, the county superintend- 
ent can assist the departments in ob- 
taining equalization by acquainting 
them with specific conditions in dis- 
tricts requiring adjustments in the state- 
support formula. No distribution for- 
mula can be applied to all districts 
without the need of adjustment to 
fit unusual situations found by a few 
districts. Here would seem to be an 
important and neglected area of oper- 
ation for the county superintendent. 
The third problem area related to 
effective leadership on the part of the 
county superintendent is that of help- 


ing individual school districts provide 
the kinds and types of services required 
of schools today. If we can expect 
that school districts which cannot 
alone provide these services will con- 
tinue, some cooperative arrangement 
should be possible by which districts 
can obtain services by paying their 
share of the total cost. 

Adequate ‘library service, guidance 
and counseling service, cooperative 
purchasing service, consultation serv- 
ice, and in-service educational pro- 
gtams are expensive and require 
trained personnel. By pooling the re- 
sources of several small districts, the 
services can be provided. Some co- 
ordinating agency must, however, be 
maintained. The county school office 
is a convenient and, in many Cases 
over the country, an effective coordi- 
nating agent. No greater challenge 
confronts the county superintendent 
in the Northwest than the assumption 
of this function and responsibility. 

The fourth problem area affecting 
the county school office is the relation 
of this office to the other governmental 
agencies of the county. Educational 
problems do not stand alone. These 
problems relate most often to general 
community and regional problems. The 
relation of good roads, of traffic control, 
of legal enforcement, of recreational 
facilities, of tax assessments, of public 
health, of zoning, of inspection to the 
schools is not only obvious but crucial. 
One can defend the generalization that 
every governmental function or serv- 
ice has a direct bearing on the schools. 


NEW STATURE 

Yet the fact remains that generally 
there is little direct contact between 
school administrators and govern- 
mental administrators. It would appear 
that school administrators could well 
take the lead in establishing and main- 
taining direct communication and con- 
sultation with city and county govern- 
mental officials. On the country level, 
at least, the country superintendent is 
in a strategic position to do this. Plan- 
ning goes on in all of these govern- 
mental agencies. Many of these plans 
directly affect the schools and their 
operation. It is important that the 
schools become involved in these plans. 

The county superintendents’ project 
in the Northwest is a planned attack 
on these four problem areas. Each one 
points to an emerging function of 
the county school office. If these func- 
tions can be increasingly assumed, 
this office will gain a new stature. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


North of the new kindergarten added 
to the Hawthorne Grammar School 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., is @ patio in 
which outdoor classes often are held. 
The area is completely screened from 
school's other classes and activities. 


Kindergarten Designed for Comfort SSA 
and Privacy. Viola L. Pogson, Principal 


W. Irving Dixon, Architect 


Mistakes in Schoolhouse Construction 


Senior High School Planned Along Walter E. Snyder, Superintendent 
“Safety Valve” Lines Freeman, Hayslip, Tuft & Hewlett, Architects 














The kindergarten is large enough to allow groups of youngsters to work separately. 


Kindergarten designed 
to provide 


comfort and privacy 


ALLISON and RIBLE 


Architects, Los Angeles 
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To new kindergarten wing of the 
Hawthorne Grammar School in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., was planned to 
provide comfort and complete privacy 
for five and six year olds. 

The 1700 square foot structure, an 
addition to an existing school, was 
recently completed at an estimated 
cost of $28,000, It was designed by 
Allison and Rible, Los Angeles archi- 
tects. 

North of the new addition is a patio, 
sheltered and completely screened from 
the other classes and activities of the 
school. Outdoor classes are held in 
this paved area. 

Walls of the kindergarten are elm 
veneered; the movable furniture is of 
the same color and materials. All of 
the casework is designed on a modular 
basis and is equipped with rollers so 
that the entire floor area is completely 
flexible. The teacher may change the 
room arrangements at will. 

The ceiling is finished in acoustical 
tile. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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The arrows marked |, 2 and 3 indicate where the pictures accompanying this 
article were taken. No. 3 is the picture on page 67; No. 2 is the picture on 
page 68, and No, | is the photograph on page 70. The plan also shows how 
the existing kindergarten and cafeteria buildings, playgrounds and alley forced 
architects to plan the new kindergarten to fit in an extremely limited space. 
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All casework is equipped with rollers so that the floor area is completely flexible. 


A continuous adjustable louver for 
sun control runs along the south wall. 
Between the glass sliding doors in the 
south wall and the louver is a con- 
crete shelf that provides space for 
planting arrangements used for in- 
structional purposes. (See the picture 
above. ) 

The room is heated by a radiant 
floor panel hot water system, aug- 
mented with a tempered forced air 
system. 

A small kitchen is separated from 
the main classroom by a Dutch door 
scaled to the size of the youngsters. 
From it the teacher serves milk and 
orange juice to the kindergarten 
children. 

The kindergarten addition had to 
be constructed in an extremely limited 
space. An alley or property line lies 
northeast of the new wing, an existing 
cafeteria building to the northeast and 
the existing kindergarten building to 
the southwest. Toward the southeast 
extends the primary grades’ play- 
ground, which is about 6 feet lower 
than the floor elevations of. existing 
buildings and the new addition, This 
added to the complexity of the prob- 
lem of designing the new wing to 
fit its site. (See the plan of the kin- 
dergarten on page 69.) 
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A Year's Use Shows 
how well kindergarten was planned 


VIOLA L. POGSON 


Principal, Hawthorne School, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


F  apeherse using the new kindergarten 
unit in the Hawthorne School in 
Beverly Hills almost a year, the teach- 
ers endorse its plan without a reserva- 
tion, 

In the first place, the glass doors 
which form both the north and the 
south walls help to make of it a cheer- 
ful, sunny place, a wonderful place 
for young children beginning their 
school life. And then with its mov- 
able furniture it lends itself to the 
numerous activities one expects to find 
in the kindergarten. It provides space 
for arranging and rearranging the 
environment. Several centers of play 
interest can be arranged in order to 
give all children an opportunity for 
work and play. The library table with 
its picture books, the clay tables, the 
block boxes, the easels for painting 
make it possible for the teacher to 
give guidance to all groups. The sim- 
plicity of the environment also assures 
some opportunity for the teacher to 


help children acquire socially accept- 
able ways of behavior. The sink with 
its board makes it possible to help 
children learn to mix their own paints 
and clean up when they are finished 
with their art work. 

The warm floor makes it possible 
to permit the pupils to rest on pads 
on the rug. The storage space makes 
storing of individual blankets a simple 
matter. The attractive lavatories, close 
at hand, make supervision of the chil- 
dren an easy matter. 

The kitchen is a necessary part of 
the kindergarten. It provides a place 
for keeping the morning milk, the 
refreshments for a party, and certain 
things like paper cutters that children 
do not handle and that should be out 
of their reach completely. It also adds 
much needed storage space. 

All in all, the kindergarten at Haw- 
thorne is a most satisfactory spot in 
which to guide young children in 
the way they should go. 
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N MANY ésstates the volume of 
school building construction has 

been so large that there are not enough 
architectural firms with school build- 
ing experience to undertake all of the 
work. In Virginia, for instance, a con- 
siderable part of the new planning is 
being done by architects who only re- 
cently have entered the field of school- 
house construction. I want to discuss 
some of the problems school boards 
and these architects sometimes either 
overlook or solve incorrectly. 

Selecting Most Economical Site. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of site selection. 
Sometimes school board members do 
not have sufficient experience to re- 
view a proposed school site and deter- 
mine if it is adaptable to the school 
building and the necessary activity and 
transportation areas. We always ask 
school boards to invite us to review 
with them the proposed sites for spe- 
cific school projects before any selec- 
tion or purchase is made. The lowest 
priced land is often the most ex- 
pensive on which to build. In many in- 
stances the cost of obtaining topo- 
graphic maps on several sites under 
consideration can be justified in order 
that the architect may make prelim- 
inary studies on building location, 
athletic fields, driveways, parking areas, 
and so forth to determine which site 
will cost the least in terms of final 
site preparation. 

To cite one illustration, a school 
board recently purchased a site for a 
new large high school without con- 
sulting this office. After considerable 
study on preliminary plans and loca- 
tion on the site, we reommended that 
the school board buy an additional 
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strip of land adjacent to the site already 
purchased to permit the shifting of 
the building from an exceptionally low 
area. The additional land cost $3900; 
$15,000 was saved on building costs. 
Planning Flow of Pupil Traffic. 
The architect who is really concerned 
with the functional design of the 
school will study carefully the flow of 
pupil traffic and the circulation prob- 
lems to avoid both confusion within 
the building and pupil injury without. 
In rural schools, and these are cer- 
tainly in the majority, the first con- 
sideration is the solution of the trans- 
portation factor. Access roadways for 
school bus traffic or other vehicular 
trafic must be so located that children 
do not have to cross them to get to the 
play areas. It also is a must that the 
school bus traffic area be so designed 
that no school bus will ever be re- 
quired to back up. The bus loading 
platform should be long enough for 
two and preferably three buses to un- 
load at the same time. It is most 
desirable to have a marquee ofr 
covered area to protect pupils during 
inclement weather. The lobbies or 
vestibules within the building at this 
loading station should be spacious. 


GROUPING OF FACILITIES 

The circulation of traffic in ele- 
mentary schools is not too difficult to 
control. The classrooms for the pri- 
mary grades should be grouped to- 
gether and preferably removed within 
the building from the upper elemen- 
tary classrooms. In multiple story 
buildings all primary rooms should be 
on the first floor. These rooms should 
have toilets within the room area or 
adjacent to them. The toilets for the 





schoolhouse 


construction 


W. IRVING DIXON 


Dixon and Norman, Architects 
Richmond, Va. 


upper elementary rooms should be lo- 
cated near the exits to the play areas 
and in that portion of the building 
housing upper elementary grades. 
When this is done, corridor traffic is 
reduced considerably. Handwashing 
facilities adjacent to the cafeteria not 
only are helpful in controlling the cor- 
ridor traffic but also encourage chil- 
dren to wash their hands before eating. 

The circuletion problems in high 
schools are more complicated because 
of the nature of the educational pro- 
gram. In either elementary or high 
schools, however, facilities that serve 
both school and community should be 
grouped together in order that they 
may be separated from the remainder 
of the building by properly placed 
folding gates in corridors. The fre- 
quent class-period changes create the 
greatest circulation problems in high 
schools. Spacious corridors will re- 
lieve the congestion to some extent. 
The location and distribution of toilet 
rooms is of considerable importance. 
Rather than have a small number of 
toilet rooms with a large number of 
fixtures, it is much better to have a 
greater number of toilet rooms, prop- 
erly distributed, with a smaller number 
of fixtures in each. For instance, a set 
of toilets near the shop areas, a set be- 
tween the classrooms and the larger 
activity rooms, and a set between the 
classrooms and gymnasium will defi- 
nitely help the circulation and reduce 
the density of traffic in the corridors. 

The gymnasium, locker and dressing 
room facilities should have a direct 
exit to the athletic fields. If the li- 
brary is not to serve the community it 
should be located near the center of 
the classroom section. 
















Designing for Community Use. 
The idea that a school plant should be 
planned to meet the needs of the 
regular educational program and the 
community has been generally accepted. 
Most boards of education and their 
architects recognize this principle, but 
in many instances the complete plan- 
ning in all phases of this multiple use 
falls short of the objective. The cost 
of public schools is of primary con- 
cern, and few communities can bear 
the expense of duplicating facilities. 
The toilet facilities, for instance, are 
often duplicated in order to make 
them available for community use. On 
the other hand, if the community facili- 
ties are grouped properly it is practical 
to place the main toilets in the design 
so they may serve both functions. It 
may be that the boys’ toilets would 
serve both, but the girls’ toilets would 
be inaccessible for community use. In 
such an instance the clinic or teachers’ 
room toilet facilities can be slightly 
enlarged and developed into a powder 
room for community use. 

Specifying Exact Equipment. 
Economy always results when school 
boards predetermine the exact equip- 
ment to be used in all special education 
facilities and submit this information 
to their architects when preliminary 
plans are started. In this way all utili- 
ties, such as gas, water, electric service, 
and waste, can be definitely located on 
the construction drawings and costly 
changes when the equipment is in- 
stalled can be avoided. The areas in 
which this special equipment is needed 
include the home economics room, 


science laboratories, all shops, the cafe- 
teria kitchen and service area, the art 
room and the room in which business 
machines are installed. 

Providing Storage Space. Storage 
rooms are essential in public schools, 
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but the need for them is often over- 
looked. They should be adequate in 
size and conveniently located. It is 
well to provide a small workshop so 
that the custodian may have the op- 
portunity to make repairs to equip- 
ment. 

Designing Auditoriums. There are 
two “musts” in the design of audi- 
toriums: You must be able to see 
from all seats. You must be able to 
hear. I have heard this complaint from 
a board of education concerning its 
school auditorium: “We have the un- 
fortunate condition in our school audi- 
torium that we can neither see nor 
hear.” Such a facility is of little value. 
The architect has a distinct responsi- 
bility to give the school he is designing 
an auditorium in which the audio-visual 
conditions are as near perfect as he 
can make them. We have found that 
if the best seeing conditions are to be 
obtained the sight lines of every seat 
must be graphically laid out. It is im- 
possible to achieve good seeing con- 
ditions with level floors, and straight 
inclines are little better. The desirable 
floor is bowl shaped. In order to keep 
down the total rise from the stage to 
the rear of the room it is best to stag- 
ger the seats and run the sight lines 
from every other row. By staggering 
we mean that the standards of the 
seats in one row occur in the middle 
of the seats immediately before them. 

The audio feature of an audi- 
torium is equally important. The 
acoustical correction should be made 
to accommodate the average or desir- 
able audience. This can be accom- 
plished by the use of a large variety of 
sound absorbent materials, both fire- 
proof and nonfireproof. In exception- 
ally large auditoriums sound systems 
are necessary to supplement the acous- 
tical treatment in order that the proper 


In auditoriums it 
is best to stagger 
the seats and run 
the sight lines 
from every other 
row. One should 
be able to see 
from all the seats 
in an auditorium. 





intensity of sound may be transmitted 
to all parts of the auditorium. 

Planning the Heating System. 
The proper design of the heating sys- 
tem, for zone control, is often neglected. 
A considerable increase in operation 
costs follows if the entire school plant 
has to be heated for all functions. 
Whether individual room controls are 
used or not, the heating system should 
be zoned so that those facilities that 
will be used beyond regular school 
hours can be supplied with adequate 
heat without heating that portion of 
the school plant not in use. The prin- 
cipal areas that need zone control are 
administrative offices, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, cafeterias, libraries and 
shops. The zone control may be ob- 
tained by the use of separate mains 
from the boiler headers with either 
electric, pneumatic or chain wheel 
manual control valves. The extra cost 
involves only the separate mains and 
control valves. Part of the cost of the 
separate mains is offset because smaller 
sizes are needed to accommodate the 
entire load. 


PLAN FOR ADDITIONS 


After the heating load is determined 
for a specific school plant, the selection 
and placing of the boiler or boilers 
in the boiler room should be studied. 
The first item to be considered is the 
size and extent of the future additions. 
With a constantly increasing school 
population in most areas it is well to 
anticipate some additions to any pub- 
lic school. If the probable additions 
are quite indefinite, it is well to locate 
the boiler in such manner that an ad- 
ditional boiler could be installed in 
the same room without moving or 
changing the existing boiler. If steel 
boilers are used, either false panels or 
windows should be installed in the 
boiler room wall; these should be easily 
removable and large enough that a 
boiler can be brought in through them. 
If a cast iron sectional boiler is se- 
lected, it should be of a size that will 
permit the addition of sections and 
still keep the boiler’s length within 
reasonable limits. 

In schools where the heating load 
is large enough that there is a question 
as to whether one or two boilers are 
needed, it is well to analyze the prob- 
lem carefully before the decision is 
made. For instance, let us assume we 
have to deal with a 15,000 E.D.R. load. 
One steel boiler of 17,500 EDR. 
would allow for small additions. Or 
two smaller boilers of 8500 E.DR. 
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each could be selected. In many sec- 
tions of the country the severe winter 
period is short, and there are relatively 
long fall and spring periods when the 
full heating load is not required. Such 
is the situation in Virginia. In the in- 
stance given we would select two 10,- 
000 E.D.R. boilers that would give a 
total of 20,000 E.D.R. to care for con- 
siderable additions. It would also per- 
mit the use of either boiler to provide 
heat in the fall and spring with use 
of both boilers being required only 
during the severe winter months. This 
makes for economy of operation when 
only one boiler is needed and gives a 
stand-by for at least a portion of the 
heating requirements in case either 
boiler should develop trouble during 
a heating season. 

The stack height is an important 
consideration. A stack that is too low 
will make for poor combustion, low 
efficiency, and a resultant high cost 
of fuel and maintenance. If for archi- 
tectural reasons, or otherwise, a stack 
is designed too low an induced draft 
fan should be incorporated in the de- 
sign drawings. 

Designing Distribution System. 
All public schools should be construct- 
ed to permit readily the building of 
additions at a later date. Considerable 
economy will result, when such addi- 
tions are made, if supply and return 
steam or hot water lines are sized to 
take additions and capped at the wall 
in an accessible location to be extended 
when such additions are actually con- 
structed. This same principle also 
should apply to hot and cold water 
lines, waste and electric conduit, and 
service. In rural areas where schools 
have septic tanks and subsurface drain 
fields or sand filter sewage disposal 
systems, it is well so to locate them 
that they will be beyond the site of 
any possible additions. 

Selecting Materials. The selection 
of materials is a major consideration. 
When the architect discusses the types 
of materials, especially finishes, with 
the school board he should keep costs 
in mind, of course, but he should be 
even more concerned with the main- 
tenance costs for the materials he rec- 
ommends. First costs are important 
but are capital outlay items and once 
paid for do not occur again, whereas 
maintenance is a continuing recurring 
expense that should be reduced to the 
absolute minimum. Wainscotings in 
corridors, stairwells and toilets prob- 
ably get the hardest use. The cheap 
finish would be exposed masonry or 
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Glazed tile or 
similar materials 
having a perma- 
nent finish make 
light, attractive 
corridors. Also 
the maintenance 
costs for walls of 
such materials 
are negligible. 


plaster painted, but such finishes re- 
quire high-cost maintenance, The per- 
manent finish, free from maintenance 
cost, would be ceramic glazed tile or 
similar material. This material also 
presents a fine appearance and makes 
light, attractive corridors, toilets and 
stairwells. 

Ceramic tile often is used in class- 
rooms as a wainscot material, but it 
is somewhat cold in appearance for 
the informality desired in classrooms. 
There are a number of fine plastic ma- 
terials to be applied over a plaster base 
that serve well as classroom wainscots. 
These plastics come in many colors to 
harmonize with any desired color 
scheme. They are tough and wear quite 
well. They are less expensive than 
ceramic tile. The millwork surrounding 
such plastic areas should be designed 
with moldings to cover the edges of 
the plastic. 

Floors come in for the hardest wear. 
Careful consideration is needed to de- 
termine the best types of flooring for 
longest service and lowest imainte- 
nance. Asphalt tile in 3/16 inch thick- 
ness makes a durable and inexpensive 
floor finish. In rural areas where the 
grounds are not surfaced, asphalt tile 
floors do not wear well in corridors, 
lobbies and entrances. Dirt brought 
in from the play areas on the shoes 
is ground into the asphalt tile, which 
will show deterioration within a short 
period. A better floor finish to use 
in corridors and lobbies would be an 
impervious material, such as terrazzo 
or quarry tile. 

Impervious types of materials for 
floors and wainscots should be em- 
ployed in all areas where sanitation 
is involved, such as toilets, shower 
rooms, locker rooms and kitchens. Ma- 
terials such as terrazzo or quarry tile 
do an excellent job. Partitions in 











showers and toilets should be the same 
type, and the more commonly used 
materials are marble, soapstone, cer- 
amic tile, and bonderized metal. 

Wall finishes most generally used 
are plaster and exposed masonry units. 
The permanency of either finish will 
depend on the water tightness of the 
exterior walls. The most positive 
method of preventing moisture pene- 
tration in exterior walls is the use of 
pre-formed waterproofing units built 
in the masonry with the units stag- 
gered and lapped around the brick head 
joints, thus blocking all through 
mortar joints between outside and in- 
side. This method is more expensive 
than dampproofing applications on 
either the inside or outside of the ex- 
terior walls but is less expensive than 
masonry furring on the inside of the 
exterior walls. It is the most positive 
guarantee against the penetration of 
moisture in exterior walls of any 
method ‘known, 


CEILING FINISHES 

The type of facility should deter- 
mine the ceiling finish. For instance, 
in spaces where the type of activity 
would produce objectionable sound 
likely to be transmitted to other areas 
sound deadening materials should cer- 
tainly be used. Such spaces would in- 
clude gymnasiums, shops, typing and 
business machines areas, the music 
room, and corridors. In locations such 
as shops or gymnasiums where it is 
not necessary to go to the expense of 
providing a finished ceiling it is quite 
economical to use acoustical board as 
forms for the roof deck. 

In other areas where quietness and 
audibility are essential, such as audi- 
toriums, libraries, clinic and adminis- 
trative areas, acoustical finishes should 
be used. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


planned to make use of existing junior high facilities 


Perspective of front entrance. See page 76 for architect's description. 


“bors the educational program 
that will be housed in the new 
South Salem Senior High School, 
Salem, Ore., was planned, it was kept 
in mind that this building would pro- 
vide for a comprehensive secondary 
school program in order to meet the 
needs of all children as fully as pos- 
sible. The students who will attend 
this school come from a general cross 
section of our community's economic 
and social levels, and the program to 
be developed must therefore take into 
account children for whom high school 
will be terminal as far as formal educa. 
tion is concerned, as well as those who 
may wish to go on to college. 

As plans were made for the indi- 
vidual departments that will be housed 
in the building, frequent and numerous 
conferences were held with teachers in 
the present high school, many of whom 
will in time be transferred to the new 
building. The amount of time and 


Mr. Snyder prepared this statement after 
he talked with some of the persons who 
participated in the early planning and re- 
viewed records in the Sace and from his 
own observations. He was not superin- 
tendent of the district at the time of the 
original planning. 
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effort spent in obtaining the help of 
the existing faculty was especially well 
spent since it resulted in certain inno- 
vations and improvements that could 
not otherwise have been provided. 

The new building is planned to pro- 
vide a program of instruction and 
learning experiences that will make it 
possible for pupils to participate in, 
as well as to prepare for, community 
living. This is particularly evident 
in the little theater arangements adja- 
cent to the main entryway of the 
bullding. A further evidence of this 
type of planning is in the radio room, 
where recordings will be prepared for 
public use over. local radio stations 
and where the most advanced facilities 
will be available. Special attention was 
paid to providing adequate and func- 
tional facilities for student activities. 

The need for effective guidance serv- 
ices was recognized by the adminis- 
tration and resulted in the provision 
of a suite of offices for the deans of 
the school. These are conveniently 
located and adequately equipped to 
meet the needs of the pupils and of 
the guidance workers. 

While we recognize that the larger 


WALTER E. SNYDER 


Superintendent of Schools, Salem, Ore. 


percentage of young people do not go 
on to college, the educational planning 
in the building provides only for a 
nonvocational type of shop experience. 
Adequate metals, woodworking, elec- 
tricity, and graphic arts shops were 
provided, and provision was made for 
the actual installation of equipment 
based upon the recommendations of 
the existing staff. Those responsible 
for the educational planning, however, 
believe that actual vocational training 
for a particular vocation is the respon- 
sibility of post-high school experiences 
and view the high school program as 
one of a more generalized nature. By 
the extension of industrial arts and 
the allied fields into broader offerings, 
the individual is provided with the 
basic skills needed for rapid transition 
to actual vocational placement, and at 
the same time a much larger number 
of children can be served. 

The planning and research that went 
into every phase of this building were 
a cooperative venture in which the 
architect, the school administration, 
and the teachers participated. The re- 
sults seem to have justified all of the 
time spent in the preliminaries. 
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on PLAN 


Top of Page: Perspective 
from southwest of South 
Salem Senior High School. 
Above: Basement and sec- 
ond floor plans. Below: 
First floor and site plan. 
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High school designed 
along “safety valve’ 


’ lines 


FREEMAN, HAYSLIP, TUFT & HEWLETT 


Associated Architects, Portland, Ore. 


HEN planning began on the 

new South Salem Senior High 
School, Salem, Ore., the district had 
one large senior high school and three 
junior high schools, all overcrowded. 
Because of the immediate increase in 
enrollment expected at the junior 
high school level, it was decided to 
plan the new building along these 
“safety valve” lines: 

1. The new senior high building 
will be connected to the existing Les- 
lie Junior High School so that the 
latter's excess enrollment can be ac- 
commodated in the new unit. 

2. As additional junior high build- 
ings are constructed in the future, all 
space in the South Salem school will 
be used for senior high purposes, and 
possibly all of the Leslie school too. 

3. The present Leslie auditorium 
(which seats approximately 1200) 
will be used for both units, but facil- 
ities for music, dressing rooms, and 
so forth will be enlarged. Leslie's 
existing physical education facilities, 
however, will be used only by junior 
high pupils, 

4. The new shops, music rooms, 
visual education facilities, library and 
cafeteria will be used by both units. 

5. Remodeling of Leslie will be 
limited to bare essentials. However, 
some teaching stations will be added 
for the junior high school because of 
double utilization of some facilities in 
the new school. 

6. Existing fields, playgrounds and 
swimming pool will be used by both 
units, but additional ground has been 
obtained for parking and bus loading. 

This program offered several ad- 
vantages to the district from the stand- 
point of cost, time and flexibility, but 
also presented numerous problems. 
Some of these and their solutions 


were: 

1. The area for the building is re- 
stricted; the location is inflexible. The 
contour of the site is somewhat in the 
nature of a bowl. 


Solution: The basic 
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building will be two stories high, but 
a third (or lower) floor is being added 
where the two buildings adjoin. This 
will provide access to the high school 





EXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof; 
concrete walls; facing, brick veneer, ce- 
ramic veneer, and paint on concrete walls 
of gymnasium; trim, cast stone and alu- 
minum. Roof, built-up on insulation over 
concrete decks and steel deck (gymna- 
sium portion}. Windows, plate glass and 
glass block with steel and aluminum sash. 
Doors, exterior, aluminum and steel; in- 
terior, birch, mahogany and gum; fire 
doors and gates, roll-up steel. 


INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION: Walls, con- 
crete; partitions, glazed structural block, 
steel studs, gypsum and concrete block: 
wall finish, plaster, birch, gum, mahogany, 
ceramic tile, glazed block, metal tile, and 
wallboard. Paint on concrete in gymna- 
sium only. Trim and cabinets, birch, gum, 
mahogany and stainless metal. Floors, 
concrete with beam and slab construction; 
floor covering, asphalt tile, plastic tile, 
cork, terrazzo, ceramic tile, maple and 
rubber tile. Stairways, concrete covered 
with terrazzo or asphalt tile. Ceilings, 
acoustic plaster on concrete; furred ceil- 
ings finished with acoustical tile, acous- 
tical plaster, and cement fiber board. 


ELEVATORS: One freight at receiving room 


and one dumb-waiter in library. 
LIGHTING: Incandescent. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Public address and 
telephone. 


HEATING: Low pressure steam, oil fired, 
with convectors and hot air. 


VENTILATION: Supply of tempered (70°) 


air and mechanical exhaust. 





from all three floors of Leslie as well 
as grade entrances to the shops, cafe- 
teria and bus loading area. 

2. Arrangements are necessary to 
facilitate traffic between the two 
schools and the common use of the 
auditorium and cafeteria. Solution: 
The building is planned to be three 
stories high where it is adjacent to 
the three-story junior high. The pres- 








ent Leslie auditorium will be sur- 
rounded with corridors, the music de- 
partment, and craft shops. A new 
lobby is planned at the Leslie end. 
Cross traffic between the academic 
areas of the two units will be elimi- 
nated by the placing of the cafeteria 
on the lower level. This also will 
facilitate delivery and services. The 
dining space will be divided into two 
areas to accommodate the two schools 
being served as well as to add flexi- 
bility for community use. 

3. Space will be needed for park- 
ing and bus loading. Solution: Off- 
street parking areas will be provided at 
all adjacent streets, and the interior 
court areas surrounding the existing 
practice field will be graded and paved. 
Large open porches at the lower level 
will furnish protected areas for bus 
loading, service deliveries, and over- 
night bus storage. 

The existing Leslie site has been 
improved over a number of years to 
provide play fields, football fields, run- 
ning tracks, and a swimming pool. 
These are located east of the building 
area and are made readily accessible 
by a system of walks, ramps, retaining 
walls, and other improvements. A 
long concrete platform extending 
along the north side of the physical 
education unit not only is used for 
circulation at the main floor level but 
also provides an excellent bicycle stor- 
age space and space for a future rifle 
range at the lower level. 

The new high school will accom- 
modate approximately 2000 students 
and will provide approximately 75 
teacher stations. In addition to 35 
general classrooms, it will have facil- 
ities for arts, drama and music; shops; 
laboratories; business administration 
classrooms; physical education facil- 
ities; a cafeteria; a library; a student 
publication room; an administration 
suite; a faculty study and lounge; 
faculty conference rooms; custodians’ 
offices, and a health suite. 

Construction on the new high 
school began in October 1952 and 
should be completed in the summer 
of 1954. 

The cost will be about $2,913,000, 
plus an additional $150,000 for site 
work, paving and so forth. The build- 
ing cost will be about $10.70 per 
square foot. Cost of equipment in 
addition to items included in the basic 
contract is estimated at $300,000. 
Final cost of the project, including 
fees, site work, and equipment, will 
be about $12.90 per square foot. 
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Most superintendents favor buying 





Liability Insurance for School Employes 


EACHERS, administrators or other 

school employes are frequently 
faced with a lawsuit for damages aris- 
ing from an injury sustained by a 
pupil. The question school adminis- 
trators have been asking themselves 
recently is: Should a school district 
protect its employes from such suits 
by covering them with insurance? 
Nearly nine out of 10 school superin- 
tendents in The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
opinion poll say Yes, if the laws of 
the state will permit. 

The answer to this question may 
not be as simple as it seems, however. 
In the first place, a sizable per cent 
of the superintendents say that either 
the laws in their states prohibit a dis- 
trict’s assuming such liability or else 
the matter is still to be decided by the 
courts and at the present time is left 
pretty much up in the air. A sampling 
of school superintendents taken from 
each state in the union in the present 
NATION’s SCHOOLS opinion poll 
shows that less than three-fourths of 
the superintendents believe that laws 
of their states do permit school dis- 
tricts to provide such liability insur- 
ance, 


SCHOOL BOARD ATTITUDE 


Another question arises in terms of 
the school board attitude toward this 
question. Of course employes may 
always insure themselves personally 
against liability. Some administrators 
believe that school boards should ex- 


pect teachers to purchase such insur- 
ance themselves. Others go as far as 
to say that school boards should re- 
quire teachers to buy it. It might be 
questioned, however, whether a school 
board could pass a rule requiring an 
individual teacher to purchase such 
insurance. Courts might well hold 
such a rule to be an unreasonable one. 

Perhaps the most important consid- 
eration of all is public relations. If 
an injury results to a child and dam- 
ages cannot be collected from the dis- 
trict or from the employe whose 
negligence may have been the cause 
(because that employe just doesn’t 
have the money), is there any effect 
upon public relations? A little money 
spent for insurance in this instance 
may buy a lot of good will, some 
superintendents suggest. 

One reason more school districts 
do not provide liability insurance ap- 
parently is a confusion about terms 
on the part of school superintendents. 
One comment frequently made was, 
“We take care of this through work- 
men’s compensation.” Another typ- 
ical comment was, “This is handled 
through the industrial committee.” 
These statements seem to indicate 
that those replying were thinking only 
in terms of insurance that would cover 
injuries received by employes. They 
were not thinking of insurance to pro- 
tect employes from suit by others for 
injuries received as a result of the 
alleged negligence of employes. 





SCHOOL OPINION POLL 


Does your state permit school districts to provide liability 


insurance for their employes? 
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Do you favor such a policy? 


-...---.88% 


REECE 


Mee. 


Do you now provide such insurance in your district? 


Yes.. 57% 


No... 43% 
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Since it is true that in most cases 
the school district cannot be-held lia- 
ble for damages or injuries that are 
directly traceable to acts of negligence, 
the only recourse an injured party has 
is to sue the employe whose negli- 
gence it is claimed resulted in the 
injury. It is this type of protection, 
not protection of employes themselves 
from personal injury, that was the 
basis for this opinion poll. 

One superintendent states, “The 
law says that schools cannot be sued.” 
While it is true that the courts have 
generally held that the district is not 
liable for injuries received as a result 
of the negligence of its employes, most 
superintendents seem to favor carry- 
ing such insurance to ensure favorable 
personnel relations and community 
good will, 

It is significant to know that only 
57 per cent of the superintendents 
indicated liability insurance is now 
provided by their districts. Since about 
three-fourths of them indicated that 
such insurance is currently permissible, 
this means that only about 80 per 
cent of those districts that could pro- 
vide this insurance by law are actually 
doing so now. 


KEEPING PACE WITH COURTS 


One conclusion that may be drawn 
from this poll is that the thinking of 
superintendents on this question is 
keeping pace with that of the courts. 
While it has frequently been held 
that a district is without the author- 
ity to pay the premiums on liability 
insurance since the district itself is not 
liable for negligence of its employes, 
the courts are just now beginning to 
raise questions about the old common 
law rule that makes school districts 
immune from liability. Superintend- 
ents too are turning their attention 
toward this matter. Nine-tenths of 
them are apparently in favor of using 
insurance as a means of providing 
funds for paying damages in those 
cases where some responsibility exists, 
either on the part of a teacher or on 
the part of the district itself. 





| Pecqunr’ books are just as likely 
to undergo critical examination 
. ° . by members of the community as text- 
P ittsbur gh libr arians snaien and they are in some oa more 
difficult to choose. This is because the 

librarian is confronted with the pub- 

agree on lishers’ annual output, large in number 

and varied in type, from which to buy, 

and because the final selection must 

satisfy the multiple needs of different 


Selection Policies kinds of people. The librarian has 
learned in her professional training 

how to make a decision in terms of 

3 the intrinsic value of a specific book, 

for curriculum the funds at her disposal, and the titles 
already in the collection. When she is 

actually at work in a school, she must 

H consider also the pupils, the faculty, 

reference materials and the community where the school 
is located. For her further guidance 

she should be able to work out with 

her administrators or with other libra- 


AGNES KRARUP rians in the city a broad statement of 


Supervisor, School Library Services 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


The South Hills Senior High School library, like other Pitts- 
burgh school libraries, tries to meet needs of all students. 
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policies that will help her to make 
day-to-day judgments wisely. 

The board of public education in 
Pittsburgh delegates authority for the 
selection of library materials to com- 
mittees of school librarians. What 
follows is a description of their prac- 
tices in 1953. Policies are, however, 
always somewhat flexible and in a 
state of evolution. 


CURRICULUM NEEDS 


The main function of a_ school 
library is to give service to teachers 
and pupils in reference and supple- 
mentary materials. 

Policy I: Selected first from avail- 
able funds are those materials that 
will meet the demands of the cur- 
riculum. By curriculum is meant not 
just the course of study but all expe- 
riences provided by the school for 
children. Those materials include non- 
fiction and fiction; novels can be used 
not only for book reports for English 
classes but also for enrichment in other 
fields, such as history, home economics, 
art, science and guidance. All criteria 
for nonfiction such as accuracy, author- 
ity of author, interest and importance 
of subject and balance, and similarly 
appropriate criteria for fiction, are 
applied. We enjoy in addition the 
presence of specialists in the field, 
whom we consult freely, sending sci- 
ence books to science teachers, history 
books to social studies teachers, and 
shop books to shop teachers for their 
expert opinions. 

Within this general policy, many 
specific decisions must be reached: 

Citizenship. In 1953 we are espe- 
cially aware of our obligation to supply 
materials that will develop in children 
an appreciation of their nation’s heri- 
tage, of their own responsibilities as 
citizens in a democracy, and of their 
country's contribution to the United 
Nations. 

Human relations. In the field of 
intercultural relations we seek books 
having the positive values of respect 
for human dignity and of insight into 
many cultural patterns. We avoid those 
that produce negative attitudes through 
stereotypes, Caricatures, epithets and 
dialect (except in an historical or local 
setting). 

Growth and development of the 
individual. Since in our society ado- 
lescence is not considered a state of 
complete maturity, it is necessary to 
exercise some censorship in the selec- 
tion of books for high school libraries. 
We expect all books to enlighten, 
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Teachers selecting children's books keep in mind that materials 


must be chosen to suit the youngsters’ reading levels and tastes. 


rather than to confuse, young people. 
Realism is important to emotional 
maturity, but books with frank pas- 
sages must be completely defensible 
in one or more aspects, such as literary 
quality, general moral tone, or truth 
and beauty of spirit. 

We tty to make our collections 
strong in hygiene, etiquette, personal 
appearance and development, and other 
such aspects of self-improvement as 
are of natural and absorbing interest 
to adolescents. 

Spiritual tenets such as human dig- 
nity, man’s yearning for good, his 
belief in a Supreme Being, and his 
striving toward better relations with 
his fellow man are reflected through- 
out our collections. Biographies of 
religious men like Roger Williams, 
Albert Schweitzer, and Father Flana- 
gan and compilations of the world’s 
great religious literature are available. 
No books or magazines setting forth 
purely sectarian views are purchased. 

Controversial issues. Regarding con- 
troversial subjects, we feel under no 
obligation to present material giving 
extreme points of view on social, polit- 
ical and economic matters. We do not 
censor ideas but try to purchase books 
that will give an objective, factual 
presentation of both sides of an issue. 
Propaganda in high school books and 
pamphlets is useful only if it is to be 
studied and discussed as such. The 
library bill of rights serves as our 
conscience, but we try to apply its 
principles with judgment and discre- 
tion at the high school level. 





Educational principles. We do not 
buy books that are contrary to the 
educational principles of other de- 
partments. Drawing books that use 
either circles and triangles or patterns 
to be copied are not purchased. Science 
fiction is rejected if the science basic 
to the story is not sound, 

Factual information. We prefer that 
factual information be presented in 
informational rather than narrative 
form, Thus we avoid science or travel 
books that are sugar-coated and com- 
plicated by fictional characters. We 
buy vocational novels only if the story 
and its treatment are good enough to 
justify purchase apart from the voca- 
tional slant. 

Material might fit the subjects in 
our curriculum and yet not be recom- 
mended for purchase. Some of the 
reasons are: 

1. There may be more information 
on the subject than is needed, or the 
treatment may be too detailed, special 
or technical. 

2. The book may be college level, 
assuming background information or 
skills our students do not yet have. 

3. Our relations with Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh make it possible 
to borrow for a period of a month 
books used only occasionally. 

4. Better material may be available, 
or there may be no new information 
in the book, or it may be too expensive 
for what is offered. 

A second function of the school 
library is to give reading guidance. 
Unlike the public library, we reach all 
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These students have been taught to use libraries for reference work. They 
use the card catalog freely with only occasional help from a librarian. 


the children and all the young people 
going to public schools, and we must 
meet their needs. Youngsters in the 
elementary grades are scheduled to 
spend periods in the library three times 
a week whether they are readers or not. 
In junior high school they are brought 
in by classes, and increasingly this 
policy is followed in some senior highs. 
We, therefore, are, not in a position 
to make our policies independently of 
our borrowers; we cannot set our 
standards at any arbitrary, perhaps ideal 
or purely literary, level consistent with 
ours or someone else’s notions of what 
children at any given grade level should 
be able to achieve. Rather we must 
look realistically at what they are 
indeed capable of achieving. They are 
compelled by law to be in school, It 
is our job to begin improving them 
where they are. 

Policy II: Materials are selected 
so as to make it possible for school 
students to grow, beginning where 
they are today. This is not the same 
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as acceding to demand; it does not 
mean that we supply comic books for 
the comic book readers. Comic book 
readers who really read the text are 
capable of reading and are encouraged 
and expected to read something else 
in our school libraries. Others may 
look at pictures in our better publica- 
tions. It does mean that if books with 
a third grade vocabulary are needed 
in junior high schools we shall attempt 
to find some that are suitable for that 
age. We prefer to omit many mediocre, 
but popular, books in favor of others 
with no literary quality at all but with 
the necessary requisites for improving 
reading ability; Ze, mature enough 
interest, simple vocabulary, simple 
sentences. Conversely, it means that 
we must supply materials both in sub- 
ject matter and in treatment that will 
challenge our best and most mature 
readers, such as the classics, books 
about the great figures and important 
ideas of the ages, and those about 
vital problems of today. 


As part of reading guidance also 
we believe that the school library, 
like all libraries, has an educational 
function in and of itself, and so we 
buy books to create interest in the 
world about us, to widen horizons, to 
quicken the imagination, and to de- 
velop character. The school librarian 
has the incomparable privilege of 
reaching at least forty students period 
after period, and she is not doing her 
job unless she is stimulating children 
and young people to read books they 
might easily pass by otherwise. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

A third function of the school library 
is to provide for individual differences. 
Again because we have all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people we have 
the greatest possible diversity of in- 
terest, as well as of ability. 

Policy III: Materials are selected 
to make it possible for our pupils 
to find something that will interest 
them. What interests them may be 
hobbies, personal appearance or be- 
havior, future careers, special skills 
(cooking, dancing, music), sports, 
games, parties or many other topics 
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unrelated to their present school sub- 
jects. 

1. We keep in mind and provide 
for the developing age interests of 
children with certain types of liter- 
ature, such as fairy tales, adventure 
stories, and romance. 

2. There are, however, some sub- 
jects for which interest exists which 
we do not attempt to buy. Among 
these are murder mysteries, jiu-jitsu 
and card games. 

3. We provide a wide range of 
materials in kind, also: pamphlets, 
magazines, books and pictures. In the 
Pittsburgh public schools visual mate- 
rials are purchased and supplied by 
the section on visual aids. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

A fourth function of the school 
library is to contribute to the in-service 
training program. 

Policy IV: In Pittsburgh we buy 
professional books and magazines 
for each school, and also for the 
long established board of education 
library. We do not buy books teachers 
need tor university courses, or books 
for general recreational reading, which 
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School children attend a story hour at the Forbes Library. All grade 
school youngsters must spend three periods a week in the school library. 


are handled on a subscription basis in 
faculty book clubs. We do purchase 
background books that add to a teach- 
er’s knowledge of his field as well as 
books on theory and methods of teach- 
ing. 

Apart from these policies, a few 
other considerations affect our buying 
policies. 

Format. Books with spiral bindings 
or margins too narrow for rebinding 
are usually rejected outright. Those 
that are too easily pocketed and those 
that are hard on the eyes are avoided. 

Duplication. There is little duplica- 
tion in elementary school libraries 
because of lack of space and funds. 
The present top number of six copies 
of any one book in high schools is 
arbitrary and not especially related 
to need. More thinking needs to be 
done about this point. 

Textbooks. Pittsburgh basic texts 
are never added to the school libraries. 
Supplementary texts are purchased 
somewhat more extensively than in 


the public library and more in the high 
school than in the elementary school 
libraries, 

Editions. Worn-out old editions are 
replaced with new ones, but no attempt 
is made to supplant usable old editions 
unless the amount of new material 
justifies it. 

Classics are supplied in the attrac- 
tive editions, but extremely popular 
titles are usually purchased inexpen- 
sively. 

Rewritten ‘classics are bought only 
for remedial reading purposes, They 
are not cataloged and are kept in a 
cupboard until called for by teachers. 

Discarding, Because judicious discard- 
ing is as important as book selection 
in assuring accuracy of information, 
continuous and systematic weeding of 
obsolete material is encouraged in all 
Pittsburgh school libraries. Librarians 
are urged especially to discard instead 
of to rebind unless they deem the 
potential use of the book to be at 
least equal to past use. 





A Professional Library 


as near 
as your 


telephone 


MARY D. LOWRY 
Secretary-Librarian 
Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


HEN teachers, principals and 
supervisors in the public schools 
at Richmond, Va., want a professional 
book, they know where to find it. 
Their professional library, located 
centrally among the administrative 
offices downtown, contains, at the pres- 
ent time, 1300 books, exclusive of 
yearbooks, reference books, leading 
magazines (about 75), “Education 
Index,” and hundreds of classified 
pamphlets and bulletins. 

Furthermore, any teacher in the 
system can get any one of these books 
for an indefinite period of time by 
merely telephoning me, the librarian 
(really a secretary, self-trained in 
library technics). If the teacher needs 
a particular magazine or pamphlet, 


Richmond's professional library serves both teachers and administrators. 
It contains, in addition to books and magazines, pamphlets on many subjects. 


that, too, will go to any one of the 
52 schools in the system on one of 
the weekly truck deliveries. Books also 
are returned to the library by truck. 
If the book requested happens to be 
out, the teacher's name is placed on 
the waiting list or the book is recalled 
if it has been out for a reasonable 
length of time. In many instances, 
however, the library has a number of 
copies of the same book. 

The professional library began when 
John F. Showalter, now administrative 
assistant to the superintendent, came 
to Richmond in 1945 as director of 
research and guidance. He brought 
some two hundred education books 
with him. When he became director 
of instruction in the summer of 1946, 
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a bookcase and I, his secretary, moved 
with him to the central administration 
building. Finally, in July 1949, the 
library came into its own. Under the 
direction of the supervisor of libraries, 
the books were numbered and cata- 
loged. Since that time I have assumed 
full responsibility. 

When the administrative offices 
were redecorated two summers ago, the 
professional library was put into one 
of the largest rooms, 24 by 12 feet, 
where I serve both as librarian and 
as secretary to Mr. Showalter. 

Shelving goes all around the walls, 
except the window wall. Pilasters break 
the monotony of the walls. Ceiling 
fluorescent lighting fixtures run the 
entire length of the room. Because 
the room has a southern exposure, the 
walls were painted a soft gray-green. 
All the shelves, the library table, the 
chairs and my desk and worktable 
are blond. My filing cabinets are in 
a large closet. The pamphlet boxes 
are, of course, green, and there is a 
heavy pile rug of soft rose beige. 

Risks involved in sending out nearly 
1500 books and magazines during the 
1951-52 session were almost nil. The 
library was started as an autonomous 
unit in the summer of 1949, and since 
that time only six books have been 
lost. With more than a thousand books 
in view on open shelves, that is truly 
a remarkable record. A copy of the 
King James version of the Bible is 
the only book that has just “walked 
out.” 

Teachers learn about newly pur- 
chased books through the Swperin- 
tendent’s Bulletin, a monthly publica- 
tion for all employes of the Richmond 
public schools. Lists appear more or 
less frequently as books are received 
and cataloged. Library hours coincide 
with the hours of the administration 
offices, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and, except 
during my summer vacation, books 
and materials are available all year 
long. Workshops during the school 
year and in the summer and university 
classes draw heavily on the library at 
all times. 

A few comfortable chairs in the 
library help browsers read without 
their having to drag big books home 
or to school. And, thanks to the dis- 
tribution system and the telephone, 
teachers and all others who are work- 
ing on special projects can keep a 
number of books around for months 
without having to carry them more 
than a few steps down the halls of 
their own schools. 
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IN RECOGNITION OF 


in the couse of public education, 


Given this dote 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


®uarter Century Cluh 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE AS A SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR, THIS CERTIFICATE OF MERIT IS AWARDED TO 


THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
the importance of these years of service devoted to the cause of enriching the lives of boys and 
girls and improving the educational opportunities for all, With this oward, the Association offers 
its congratulations for service rendered, and extends best wishes for continued fruittul endeavor 





recognizes 

















Vice President 











Superintendents get recognition from 


Quarter Century Club 


HOMER E. DeLONG 


Superintendent of Schools Eau Claire, Wis. 


F OR several years the executive 
committee of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Administrators has 
been desirous of giving recognition to 
chief school administrators in Wiscon- 
sin who have given long, faithful ser- 
vice to the several communities they 
have served. 

Under the leadership of the associa- 
tion's former president, George O'Brien, 
then superintendent of schools at Two 
Rivers, the Quarter Century Club was 
planned. Following his resignation as 
president because he was entering 
private business, our immediate past 
president, T. J. Jenson, superintendent 
of schools at Shorewood, carried out 
the plans in cooperation with the or- 
ganization’s executive committee. 

The final planning developed a cer- 
tificate indicating that the individual 
had served 25 or more years as a chief 
school administrator and was, there- 
fore, entitled to be a member of the 
Quarter Century Club. In addition, it 
was decided that each member would 
be given a tie clasp with a seal en- 





graved upon it indicating that he was 
a member of the Quarter Century Club 
of the Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators. 

The first awards were made last fall 
to 41 members of the organization at 
the annual fall meeting, held in con- 
nection with the statewide meeting of 
school administrators called by the 
state department of public instruction. 

At the same time the secretary of 
our association, F. G. MacLachlan of 
Park Falls, sent letters to all board 
presidents and newspapers of the com- 
munities in which the administrators 
received such an award, recommending 
local publicity. The response of both 
school boards and newspapers was 
tremendous. 

It was our feeling that the good 
done through local publicity for the 
individual member was well worth the 
expense and effort used to develop 
such a club. 

It is the organization's plan to make 
Quarter Century Club presentations 
each fall to the members who qualify. 








Hiding Behind the Fifth Amendment 


Legal status of teachers who refuse to testify 


LEE O. GARBER 


before investigating committees 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


UMEROUS individuals have re- 
fused to testify before legislative 
committees investigating subversive 
activities on the ground that to do so 
might incriminate them. The question 
frequently has been raised as to what 
effect such behavior on the part of a 
teacher should have on his employ- 
ment status, Just recently the first 
case involving this question came be- 
fore the supreme court, Kings County, 
New York, for decision. This case 
is entirely local in its application, be- 
cause it involved an interpretation of 
a section of the New York City char- 
ter, but it is the first case in which 
a court has ruled on this problem. 
Because of the court's reasoning, 
this case throws some light on how a 
court might rule on the question of 
whether, in the absence of such char- 
ter provision, a school board could 
remove, for cause, a tenure teacher 
who acted similarly. 


REFUSED TO TESTIFY 

The case here considered was an 
action for reinstatement brought by 
teachers, some of whom had been dis- 
missed by the board of education and 
some by the board of higher education 
of New York City. In all cases the 
facts were virtually similar. There was 
little, if any, dispute of fact. The dif- 
ference of opinion was largely one of 
law. The teachers involved had been 
called to testify before a U.S. Senate 
committee investigating subversive in- 
fluences. When confronted with the 
question of their relation to com- 
munism and the Communist party all 
made similar responses. They did not 
“refuse to answer since that might 

*Daniman v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 118 N.Y.S. (2d) 487, 
202 Misc. 915 
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have been contumacious,” but “they 
all said they would not say Yes or 
No because the answer might tend to 
incriminate them; most of them speci- 
fied the particular amendment of the 
federal Constitution relied upon, but, 
in substance, they said they would 
not reply lest they incriminate them- 
selves.” In other words their answers 
indicate “they were in danger of self- 
incrimination if they answered,” and 
so “they refused to admit anything, 
refused to make any answer that, as 
some said, might be used against 
them; in effect, and almost in form, 
refused to tesify, as some said, against 
themselves,” 

As a result, the teachers were dis- 
missed by their respective employing 
boards, under Section 903 of the New 
York City charter. This section “pro- 
vides that if any employe of the city 
shall refuse, before any legislative 
committee, to testify or answer any 
question regarding the official con- 
duct of any employe of the city on 
the ground that his answet would tend 
to incriminate him, his term of office 
or employment shall terminate and 
such office or employment shall be- 
come vacant, and he shall not be eli- 
gible to employment by the city.” 

In general, the teachers, in demand- 
ing reinstatement, denied “that they 
had such a relationship or status as 
made applicable to them by Section 
903 of the city charter, under which 
the respondents {the employing 
boards} here claimed power to act.” 
The boards acted on the assumption 
the section was self-operating and that 
the refusal of the teachers to answer 
the questions acted automatically to 
effectuate their dismissal. 

In anwering the teacher's conten- 
tion, the court held that Section 903 


governs the employes of both boards 
in question, “not only because of the 
dual nature of each, but because there 
have been judicial decisions that so 
hold, in principle.” Apparently the 
teachers contended that, because ed- 
ucation was a state function, they were 
state employes and not employes of 
the city of New York. In arriving at 
its position the court reasoned that 
nothing in the federal Constitution 
makes education solely a function of 
the state; that the legislature has ample 
authority to delegate to boards of ed- 
ucation “the local operation of a school 
system,” and that these boards have 
dual aspects and are thus “both city 
and state agencies.” Likewise, it rea- 
soned that “members of both boards 
are appointed by the mayor” and that 
“the title of each board indicates it 
is part of the city government, at least 
to a degree.” 


SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN 

Concerning the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the two boards with refer- 
ence to the matter under considera- 
tion, the court said: 

“When the officials of these boards, 
whose duty it is to safeguard the chil- 
dren from being debauched mentally 
and morally, find that their teachers 
are putting on this false show of in- 
dignation over being exposed as ap- 
parent enemies of the nation, and are 
falsely claiming to be immune to ques- 
tions that go to the roots of their 
honesty and loyalty, and that when 
questioned they will not say Yes or 
No to whether they belong to a group 
generally regarded as godless, disloyal, 
destructive and dishonest, are they 
arbitrary and capricious in dismissing 
them? Indeed, would not their reten- 
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tion of petitioners be grossly arbitrary 
and childishly capricious? Is not the 
cleansing of the city’s school system 
of such foulness and danger one of 
the ‘affairs of the city’ mentioned in 
Section 903, which the respondent 
boards are in duty bound to attend 
to? The section makes the refusal to 
answer immediately effective, vacating 
the position each holds as soon as he 
or she has refused; they cannot (de- 
spite the dishonesty of their plea of 
the amendment) be compelled to 
answer, but the legislature provided 
that refusal at once costs each his or 
her position. These respondents 
{boards} merely had to carry out the 
formalities later; the legislature made 
the petitioners {teachers} their own 
executioners.” 

Whether this decision is decisive 
of the matter remains to be ‘seen. It 
would not be surprising, because of 
the importance of the question in- 
volved, if the case were appealed to 
a higher court. 


CITY OR STATE EMPLOYES? 
If it is appealed, it may well be be- 
cause of the ruling that Section 903 
governs employes of both boards of 
education. It is a general principle 
of law, widely accepted by all courts, 
including those of New York, that 
education is a state and not a munic- 
ipal function and that teachers are 
employes of the state and not the 
municipality. Because Section 903 is 
applicable to employes of the city, it 
might well be questioned whether 
teachers are subject to the application 
of this section. The question revolves 
about the intent of the legislature 
that approved the charter on the one 
hand and set up the public school 
system on the other. Did it intend, 
when it approved the charter, to place 
teachers in the category of city em- 
ployes? One might well argue that the 
legislature, responsible as it is for the 
creation and administration of the 
public school system, will be deemed 
to have retained control over the 
teachers unless, by specific enactment, 
it delegates its responsibility to an- 
other—in other words, that it will be 
presumed that the legislature will con- 
tinue to consider teachers as state em- 
ployes unless it specifically gives them 
the classification of city employes. 
This it did not do in Section 903. 
Nevertheless, the court stated Sec- 
tion 903 was applicable to teachers 
because of “judicial decisions that so 
hold, in principle.” The fact that board 
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The chairmen of 
three congres- 
sional investigat- 
ing committees 
are (left to 
right) Rep. Har- 
old Velde (R.- 
IIl.), Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Jenner 
{R.-Ind.), and 
Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.}. 


members are appointed by the mayor, 
as pointed out by the court, does not 
appear to be decisive of the matter. 
In numerous cases in other jurisdic- 
tions it has been held that the mayor 
in making such appointments acts not 
as a municipal but as a state officer 
ex officio. Likewise, the court’s state- 
ment that the board's title “indicates 
it is part of the city government, at 
least to a degree,” may be challenged 
on the ground that title is not neces- 
sarily indicative of status. It would 
seem that the status of boards and 
teachers is determined by something 
more fundamental than title alone— 
namely, the position relegated to them 
by the legislature. On the other hand, 
some courts have held that, while 
teachers are state employes, for the 
purpose of interpreting certain acts of 
the legislature they may be considered 
as municipal employes. 

While this case is not generally 
applicable because it is concerned with 
the interpretation of a section of a 
city charter in one particular city, it 
is not of purely local interest. The 
reasoning followed by the court not 
only is interesting but does provide 
some basis for assuming how another 
court might rule on the question of 
whether a teacher's refusal to testify 
before a legislative committee inquir- 
ing as to whether he was a Commu- 
nist constituted sufficient grounds for 
dismissing that teacher under a tenure 
act. Needless to say, the answer to 
that question hinges on the exact word- 
ing of the tenure law. Most such 
laws give school boards the right to 
dismiss tenure teachers for such causes 
as immorality, inefficiency and conduct 
unbecoming a teacher. Specifically, 
then, the question is: Is refusal to 
testify under the conditions mentioned 
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an adequate reason for removing a 
tenure teacher who can be dismissed 
only for such causes as those men- 
tioned? The line of reasoning accepted 
by this court appears to provide some 
grounds for answering this question 
in the affirmative. 

The court, in discussing the be- 
havior of the teachers involved, char- 
acterized it as “intellectual dishonesty.” 
While intellectual dishonesty might 
not be considered by some courts as 
immorality, still it can be freely pre- 
dicted that the possession of such a 
trait on the part of a teacher, whose 
standards of conduct and whose ideals 
are expected to be of the highest, 
might well be considered as evidence 
of his inefficiency and of conduct un- 
becoming a teacher. Likewise it might 
be considered sufficient cause for 
justifying the dismissal of a tenure 
teacher under such a blanket clause 
as “other good and sufficient reasons.” 


REASONING OF COURT 

In considering this matter it is es- 
sential to understand the reasoning of 
this New York court. First, it con- 
sidered the nature of communism and 
made the following significant state- 
ment: 

“The world events that have been 
common knowledge for years past re- 
quire this court to take judicial notice 
that the party—which is really the 
group of 14 men who, by armed 
might, hold the disarmed Russians in 
their grasp—not only is preaching the 
destruction of noncommunist govern- 
ments but by espionage, sabotage, op- 
pression and murder is, and has been, 
busily and successfully undermining the 
freedom of other disarmed nations that 
are now in a state of hopeless captivity 
to that small group. Their agent, the 














New York Communist party, is con- 
tinuously following the program here; 
their success among certain Americans, 
who have sold out their own govern- 
ment, is too well known to be further 
dwelt upon.” 

Following its consideration of the 
nature of communism and the Com- 
munist party, the court then pointed 
out that part of the party’s program 
“is the destruction, by force, of the 
government under which we live; 
nowhere, however, is it claimed or has 
it been claimed that membership in 
the Communist party is a crime.” 


QUESTIONS CONSIDERED 

Proceeding further, the court then 
continued, at some length, to consider 
questions raised by the behavior of 
those who refused to testify before the 
Senate committee. It pointed out that 
their answers were to the effect “that 
they were in danger of self-incrimina- 
tion if they answered,” that they re- 
fused to make any answer that might 
possibly be used against them, and that 
in effect they “refused to testify, as 
some said, against themselves.” Its 
comment on this matter was, briefly, 
as follows: 

“The court was not able to learn 
what crime it was that they feared to 
expose themselves to prosecution for 
or what possible plausibility there was 
to the claim that answering might in- 
criminate them. 

“That vain attempt to learn... 
how it could reasonably or with in- 
tellectual honesty be said that one who 
was asked that question could sensibly 
say that answering it might incrim- 
inate him leaves the question still un- 
answered. . . . 

“It may not be important now to 
consider the fact that the reason given 
to the Senate committee was not in- 
tellectually honest because there is no 
such thing as a criminal consequence 
to their giving the answer, or that the 
entire plea was an ‘escape-method’ 
based upon the completely fallacious 
suggestion that saying Yes to the 
question would incriminate them.” 

Continuing further along this line, 
the court added: 

“If the Communist party is the 
enemy of this form of government, 
and is dedicated to its destruction, and 
they are or were members of it, it is 
common sense to believe that they too 
must be deemed to be committed to 
that destruction. . . . The fact is that 
they were, by indirection, accused by 
the question of being themselves now, 
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or in the past, committed to the over- 
throw of both the Constitution and 
the government based upon it. That 
charge they would not admit or deny; 
they evaded it by this intellectually 
false plea of supposed right to protec- 
tion against imaginary criminal pros- 
ecution; under that smoke-screen they 
were allowed to escape a direct an- 
swef.... 

“Therefore, when the question was 
asked each of them, their jobs were 
threatened; they had a dilemma facing 
them; if they admitted membership 
the special duty that they had toward 
the young and the special opportu- 
nities they had with the young and 
their practically unsupervised contact 
with children would undoubtedly 
cause an uprising among parents, and 
certainly perhaps cost them their jobs. 
They dared not answer Yes. But, since 
there was no public registration of 
them, if they were members, and no 
place were they obliged to swear that 
they were members, how easily could 
they, if they really were members, have 
falsely and safely answered in the neg- 
ative? That easy escape from the 
dilemma would be (if they were mem- 
bers) falsely to say they were not 
members, thereby shutting the mouths 
of those who implied (but could not 
prove) they were members. 

“They did not take that escape posi- 
tion; they were under oath before the 
committee; if they falsely said they 
were not members (when in fact they 
knew they were members) they might 
possibly be prosecuted for perjury if 
the party record was at hand.” 


DILEMMA FACED 

“What did they do, facing this 
dilemma? Their thought can have 
been: ‘If I lie about the proper answer 
to that question I will be guilty of 
perjury; I ought not to be asked to 
tell a falsehood which might render 
me subject to that criminal prosecu- 
tion; therefore I plead the Fifth 
Amendment.’ 

“They were not asked to tell a false- 
hood. . . . If they were members, a 
truthful answer could not possibly do 
them any criminal law harm, although 
it might have cost them their jobs. If 
they were not, then, or ever, members, 
why not say so? 

“Is there, therefore, any possible un- 
derstanding of their position except 
that if they answered truthfully that 
they were members, they would lose 
their jobs; if they answered falsely, 
they might face prosecution for per- 








jury? If that were the choice that 
faced them, the plea of the statute was 
not intellectually honest; their plea was 
founded upon the false assumption 
that they were being asked to falsify 
the answer and to say falsely that they 
were not members, whereupon, be- 
cause of the falsehood under oath, they 
might be liable to perjury prosecu- 


tion.” 


FIFTH AMENDMENT INTERPRETED 

This represents the way the court 
viewed the facts of this case. In clinch- 
ing its argument, it then gave its in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the 
Fifth Amendment, as it applies to the 
situation disclosed, in a brief para- 
graph, as follows: 

“However, the entire purpose of the 
amendment, and the only sensible 
meaning of it, is that no one shall be 
compelled to tell the truth about him- 
self if it will do him criminal harm 
or be used against him criminally. 
That it may degrade him (as petition- 
ers failed to claim) is not raised here. 
The only ground given was that they 
refused to incriminate themselves by 
telling the truth—when there could be 
no crime in so doing.” 

The logic of the court appears to be 
sound and leaves but one major ques- 
tion unanswered. Would the court 
have ruled as it did if the petitioners 
had stated, as their excuse for refusing 
to answer, that to do so might have 
degraded them? The court mentioned 
such a contingency but made no ruling 
in connection therewith because peti- 
tioners failed to claim it as a ground 
for their refusal. 

If and when a court is faced with 
the necessity of ruling on the question 
of the authority of a school board's 
right to dismiss a tenure teacher who, 
when asked if he is a Communist, in- 
vokes the Fifth Amendment as author- 
ity for refusing to answer how will it 
answer chat question? No one can 
definitely say. The answer will depend, 
largely, upon the court's reasoning and 
the statutory causes stated. 

It is only fair to assume, however, 
that this case has set a pattern and 
that most courts will follow this line 
of reasoning, accept this case as a 
precedent, and rule that the teacher 
may be dismissed because of intellec- 
tual dishonesty if the causes of dis- 
missal, as specified by the statute, are 
sufficiently general or so stated that 
intellectual dishonesty may be con- 
sidered an adequate cause for dis- 
missal of a teacher. 
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CHALK DUST 


OCTOBER 

October's full of sweet delights with gentle days and 
peaceful nights, with flaming leaves and golden haze 
and glory of the autumn days. A teacher finds a lot 
of fun in seeing new tasks well begun. She feels the 
joy of settling in before the winter chores begin and 
gets some very special thrills in paying up last sum- 
mer’s bills! 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Parade 
IT WAS A Gala Day in Wonderland. Banners flew 
upside down from every window, hot dog salesmen 
fought bitterly with good humor men and _ balloon 
vendors, while scores of children drowned cheerfully 
in the near-by mud puddles. 

“What is the purpose of this celebration?” asked 
Alice. “Because there is nothing else to celebrate, of 
course,” said the Mad Hatter. “Then who is responsi- 
ble for the parade?” said the little girl. 

“Why, the Wonderland school always has to provide 
all parades, no matter who thinks them up,” chuckled 
her companion. 

The bands blared as Section I of the parade hove 
into view. It consisted of a motley crowd on foot and 
in Cadillacs all carrying soap boxes from which to orate 
if opportunity arose. These eager-beavers were the 
community Big-Wigs, who were busily reviewing them- 
selves. The crowd applauded wildly. 

Section II, led by the White Knight in his capacity 
as school superintendent, failed cto stir up a similar 
volume of enthusiasm. The White Knight fell off both 
sides of his steed with monotonous regularity, but his 
act was so old and expected that it caused no comment 
aside from an occasional “I told you so.” 

The third contingent was made up of the Supporting 
Societies, which cheered the super to renewed acro- 
batics. The P.T.A. members had a float from which 
they served calico tea, treacle and stale sandwiches left 
over from one of their former orgies. From time to 
time they discharged blunderbusses at the White Knight 
in a spirit of good natured friendship. 

Then came the Patrioteers, waving ancient textbooks 
and chanting slogans furnished them by well heeled 
leaders. It was evident that many of these marchers 
were well meaning persons who enjoyed the bands and 
the noise, but their ranks were constantly thinned by 
many deserters who became easily confused and wan- 
dered down near-by alleys. Recruiting officers surround- 
ing the Patrioteers pursued these unfortunate stragglers 
and, after charging them dues, assigned them to new 
positions in the parade. 

Alice was beginning to get a little dispirited when 
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the last phalanx came into sight. Seeing it, she jumped 
up with renewed interest, for here came scores and 
scores of solid citizens, marching without benefit of 


’ bands, but with great determination and rhythm. 


“What do they represent?” she asked, impressed at 
their business-like appearance. The Mad Hatter smiled 
joyously. “They represent the true meaning of the whole 
business,” said he. “These are the citizens who are here 
to see that there is no undue monkey business, that no 
one—even the White Knight—is seriously injured, that 
the Parade will be conducted in an orderly manner, 
and that the kids will not get lost in the mob.” 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 
Columbus Day 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, whose birthday makes 
a long week end this month, was the first great propo- 
nent of mixing up history and geography into the social 
studies. He is also father of the Project Method. From 
early boyhood Chris wanted to be a teacher, but the 
Genoa salary schedule, even in those days, left a lot to 
be desired, and Columbus had to do a little exploring 
on the side to make a living. 

Because of his unorthodox investigations, Christopher 
had a number of notes due at the bank, so he went to 
the Queen, who was a well known friend of education 
and president of the Genoa P.T.A. 

“This social studies stuff is really hot,” quoth he, “but, 
as usual, the Board of Education has cut my appropria- 
tion for maps, and I need some cash.” 

So the Queen staged a rummage sale, and Christopher 
started out to get a little peripatetic education. After 
a while he met the Indians, and he had a great idea. 
“Don't shoot those savages,” he orated to his crew. “They 
will make excellent project material whenever the kids 
get tired of the post office project.” And without 
further ado he loaded the Indians on his ship, together 
with their igloos, tepees, tents, wigwams and other 
domiciles, which would look authentic on a sand table 
whenever the teacher might run out of other material. 

In those crude days some teachers did not have as 
ample curriculums as they do in these modern times, 
and so Columbus was not entirely sure just what he had 
discovered. He did not know where he was going, and 
when he got back he thought he had been somewhere 
else. This state of mind is not entirely confined to 
social studies teachers. There are some school superin- 
tendents in a similar state of confusion. When Columbus 
finally returned to his own district, the local authorities 
not only refused to approve his expense account but 
even threw him in the local cooler as an example of 
what happens if you don’t keep your home fences 
mended. This happens to superintendents, too. 
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New Audio-Visual Products 


reveal manufacturer research 


is keyed to classroom use 


NCE a year the leaders in the 
audio-visual field get together to 
compare notes and take stock of the 
developments just past and those that 
lie ahead. This year there was more 
than the usual reflection on significant 
trends in use and research, caused in 
part by recognition of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association. Consensus was that 
the spotlight is now solidly on class- 
room use, in contrast with the audi- 
torium approach of a decade ago. 
The delegates were just plain happy, 
too. A few days before the meetings 
convened President Eisenhower had 
signed the new postal rate bill which 
extends to 16 mm. educational films 
and related materials the same rate 
enjoyed by books. Irving Boerlin of 
Pennsylvania State College, chairman 
of a committee of the National Audio- 


Visual Association to obtain passage 
of the new postal legislation, estimated 
that the new rate will save schools 
$4,500,000 each year. Hope was ex- 
pressed that such savings would go for 
more A-V equipment and other mod- 
ern instructional aids. 

Facts and figures were presented to 
bolster the claim that A-V in the na- 
tion’s Classrooms is being given a real 
boost by manufacturing developments. 
Garret R. Weathers, director of re- 
search and audio-visual instruction in 
the schools of South Bend, Ind., gave 
at a discussion session of educational 
film librarians the results of a survey 
that showed the extent of product 
change. Based on a questionnaire 
sent to manufacturers of audio-visual 
equipment, Mr. Weathers’ survey 
showed that film projectors today are 
lighter, more adaptable, and simpler 


These seventh graders use FM radio 
as a resource in their social studies 
class. The trend is toward such class- 
room use, in contrast with the audi- 
torium approach of a decade ago. All 
audio-visual aids attain maximum 
value when they are used as a natural 
supplement to classroom instruction. 


to operate than they were 10 years 
ago. Based on averages, these are three 
comparable features: 


1943 
60 pounds 
15 watts 
12 inches 


1953 


30 pounds 
5 watts 
6 inches 


Weight 
Amplifier 
Speaker 

The net result of such changes, the 
discussion group agreed, is greater use 
of films as a frequent and natural aid 
to the classroom teacher. For the 
teacher who insists she is all thumbs 
when it comes to anything more me- 
chanical than a pencil sharpener, these 
changes are important: the simpler, 
the better. And for the pupils, too, 
for many a class has stayed wedded 
to a textbook because that projector 
stored in the bookroom looked so for- 
midable to the teacher. 

Other changes in A-V equipment 
were noticeable among the displays of 
the 110 N.A.V.A. members and man- 
ufacturers of audio-visual equipment 
and materials. There’s more and more 
use of plastics, making the equipment 
lighter and more manageable. This 
means even elementary pupils can as- 
sist the teacher in moving it from 
room to room and back again. The 
development of magnetic sound is an- 
other “natural” for classroom use. It 
means new attention to individual and 
class differences when the commentary 
can be changed right on the scene. 

Product research, which has increased 
screen illumination and added bril- 
liance to slides, films and all other 
projected images, has done wonders 
for the psychological effect on pupils. 
Any teacher who had to create abys- 
mal darkness in the classroom a few 
years ago in order to show a pro- 
jected image of any kind will attest 
to the effect of this unnatural situa- 
tion on learning. Fortunately, too, this 
added light has not meant added heat. 

Over the din of workmen's ham- 
mers, power tools, and assorted noise- 
makers of the construction trade—a 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
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THE NEW 
VICTOR 1600 ARC 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND OUTDOOR USE 


COMPLETELY NEW IN DESIGN — The New Victor 1600 
Arc for 16mm sound films is the most versatile, practical and modern 
arc projector your money can buy. 


NEW 3-PART PORTABILITY — Yes, you can take it with you! 
The Victor 1600 Arc is easily assembled for operation in less 

than five minutes. Three separate carrying units; (1) rectifier stand; 
(2) bass reflex speaker, 25 watt amplifier, projector unit and 
accessories; (3) lamphouse. 


NEW PICTURE CENTERING — Easy lock tilt at either front or 
rear of machine assures positive centering at any picture throw 
angle, up or down, plus professional framing. 


NEW PICTURE BRILLIANCE AND TONE CLARITY — Carbons 
automatically fed give you constant high screen illumination. 

1600 lumens provide clear-as-life pictures. Powerful reflex speaker 
for tone-true sound reproduction, Additional indoor and outdoor 
speakers available to meet your requirements. 


NEW BLOWER-COOLED APERTURE — For greater film protection 


. cool as the aperture on an incandescent projector. 


NEW QUICK SET-UP ON UNEVEN GROUND — Indoors or 
outdoors, built-in floor levelers provide a firm base, yet retain 
three-point suspension for efficient set-up on uneven ground. 


PRICED RIGHT FOR YOU — Now you can enjoy the finest 
portable arc projector in the world at a reasonable price. 


Call your Victor Distributor today for full details, 
or write us for free folder. 





on your screen gives your 
pictures the clearness and 
sharpness you want. An 
hour's show with one pair 
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highly “audio” condition in the head- 
quarters hotel with which A-V folk 
have contended for three straight years 
—could be heard murmurs of the fu- 
ture in product development. Electronic 
circuits with amazing possibilities are 
already being seen. Extra-dimensional 
screens, multiple projection, and ster- 
eophonic sound will not only add 
interest and reality but also allow con- 
cepts such as spatial relationships to 
be clearly shown in the classrooms of 
tomorrow. 
All this, and television, too. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S PLACE 

And where is the school administra- 
tor's place in this important means of 
instruction? The film librarians gave 
serious attention to the responsibility 
of the administrator for seeing that 
the ultimate contribution of these aids 
to learning may be realized. They had 
strong criticism, too, for the super- 
intendent who builds new classrooms 
and then leaves them without the in- 
structional materials which contribute 
to the purpose for which the rooms 
were built. 

First of all, the audio-visual edu- 
cators said, the administrator needs to 
realize what can be done in schools 
A-V-wise. An acquaintance with the 
equipment and materials in the field 


would be a good starting point for 
the superintendent whose schools use 
audio-visual media only sparingly, if 
at all. Equipment, it was pointed out, 
includes 16 mm. motion picture pro- 
jectors, 35 mm. filmstrips and slides, 
opaque projectors, overhead projectors, 
recording equipment, tape recorders, 
flannelgraphs, and many accessories. 
The materials include films, slides, 
filmstrips, recordings, models, mock- 
ups, cut-outs, used both with and sep- 
arately from the equipment. 

All of this wealth of material and 
equipment would remain beside the 
point for schools unless instruction, 
because of the use of such aids, is im- 
proved. Leaders in audio-visual edu- 
cation told of extensive, valid research 
indicating that pupils learn faster, re- 
tain facts longer, and develop new 
interests and desires for learning when 
instructional technics are varied, ap- 
propriate and “alive.” These conclu- 
sions are not new. They go back to 
the original research on “laws of learn- 
ing,” but audio-visual specialists point 
to the hesitancy shown by some ad- 
ministrators in providing adequate 
A-V materials as an indication that 
the “laws” need to be enforced. 

Encouraging teachers to make the 
wisest use of audio-visual aids is the 
second big responsibility of the admin- 


Today's improved film projectors can be operated successfully by students. 


90 


istrator, according to the specialists at 
the discussion sessions of E.F.L.A. 
They underscored the meaning here 
by describing at length the difference 
between “encouraging” and “permit- 
ting.” Too many superintendents, they 
said, fail to realize that teachers will 
by-pass the chance to employ valuable, 
interesting materials from the audio- 
visual field if the school system has 
not made such use easy. 


INEFFECTIVE AS LEADER 

Amazing things have been done by 
some teachers in creating effective 
aids from minimum resources, it was 
reported, but such ingenuity should 
not have to be the continuing rule. 
If it is a struggle for the teacher to 
requisition films, discover in what 
room the opaque projector was last 
used and then try to find it, obtain 
needed materials without waiting until 
every channel has had its chance to 
initial in triplicate (at which point 
the unit is over anyway, we're study- 
ing Holland, and the film on Mexico's 
pyramids is somewhat inappropriate ) 
—if these nonhypothetical situations 
continue to confound the teacher, the 
administrator is ineffective in his func- 
tion as instructional leader of the 
school system. He is losing his chance 
to throw some real punch into the 
instructional program. 

There are many problems of audio- 
visual instruction in which the ad- 
ministrator has a stake. What is the 
relationship of the A-V specialist and 
the librarian? What arrangements for 
maintenance and repair of audio-visual 
equipment should be made? Is an au- 
dio-visual materials production center 
economically feasible? What physical 
features of new buildings must be 
planned to provide space for tele- 
vision and other developments in the 
future? How much should teachers 
rely on students, especially in the up- 
per grades, for assistance in mechani- 
cal duties incident to use of the A-V 
media? What kind of in-service edu- 
cation is needed to help teachers use 
the media most effectively? 

Ten years from now the displays 
of audio-visual equipment may be as 
radically changed as they now are in 
comparison with the 1943 displays. 
Schools may have solved by then many 
problems now confronting them in the 
complete utilization of these instruc- 
tional aids. At any rate, in 1953 the 
keynote was struck by the film li- 
brarian who asserted, “A-V is good 
and getting better."—-H.M. 
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For darkened rooms, 
New RADIANT “Educator” 
with full height adjustment 





ADJUSTS 

















For classroom or auditorium... with or without plat- ANYWHERE ae 
form or stage the Radiant Educator can be quickly set FROM > od 
up for perfect visibility. A touch of the toe and the extra 110” HIGH gt 
sturdy tripod legs fly open. The 70” model adjusts from 

only 9!" from the floor to a height of 110”... and is 

easily adjustable to square sizes Toe slides, rectangular 






sizes for movies. Fully guaranteed for 10 years. 


BRIGHTER, MORE BRILLIANT PICTURES, TOO! 4 09%" 














The “Educator” features Radiant’s 
new, improved ‘‘Perma-White”’ 
Processed Vyna-Flect glass beaded 
fabric to guarantee the most perfect 
picture projection possible. And this 
Vyna-Flect is mildew-proof, flame- 
proof and washable. 
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For lighted rooms, 
New RADIANT “Classroom” 
with full 90° viewing angle 


Projecting in lighted rooms is no longer a problem. 
The advanced design of the Radiant “Classroom” 
Screen has proven its ability to show bright, clear 
pictures in daytime or under artificial lighting. Doubles 
the efficiency of visual aid programs . . . eliminates the 
need for costly room-dathening equipment in most 
classrooms. The screen surface is unbreakable. 


‘Brilliant, clear pictures which > “SS 














can be seen throughout a full 
90° Mish angle permits 
every student to see a sharp, 90 Degrees 

clear picture from his own seat. Panel 
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FREE! Send Coupon Today for detailed specifica- RADIANT MFG. CORP. | 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 








Ten cafeterias 
are served 


by this school district's 


CENTRAL 
KITCHEN 


BRUCE B, BUTLER 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Norwalk, Calif. 


Mobile food carts are loaded into a special truck to be 
transported to the various schools in the Norwalk district. 


Od the elementary school dis- 
rict at Norwalk, Calif., em- 
barked on a $6,500,000 building pro- 
gram we had to decide whether to 
build kitchens in each of 10 new 
schools or to start a central kitchen 
type of operation. After much con- 
sideration and investigation, we de- 
cided to chose the central kitchen for 
these reasons: 

1. The one existing school cafe- 
teria was in a building that was to 
be abandoned for school purposes be- 
cause it was old and not up to earth- 
quake standards. This meant we could 
assume for planning purposes that the 
district had no cafeteria facilities, and 
we could start from scratch. 

2. Central preparation of food, 
with adequate volume, would enable 
the district to prepare a better meal 
for the same price or the same meal 
for a lower price or to keep district 
subsidy of the cafeteria program to 
a minimum. 

3. The central kitchen would make 
possible complete control of quality 
and preparation. 

4. It would also make possible com- 
plete control of the receiving and 
storage of food. 

5. Square footage of building con- 
struction on a district-wide basis would 
be less, thereby cutting building costs. 

6. The cost of equipment would 
be considerably less. 

7. The problem of using leftovers 
would be minimized because they 
could be returned to the central kitchen 
and there used to best advantage. 

In considering these advantages for 
the district we were assuming that the 
prepared food would arrive at the 
schools in excellent condition, being 
attractive and hot at the serving time. 
Our major problem was how to achieve 
this. 

With our architect and cafeteria 
director, I visited as many schools with 
central kitchens as we could find in 
the Los Angeles area. We found many 
variations in practices and methods. 
Some districts had all of their food 
prepared and sent out. Others pre- 
pared some food centrally and utilized 
the central kitchen to ship the re- 
mainder of the food out to be pre- 
pared at the schools. Various vacuum 
methods of keeping food while in 
transit and while being held for serv- 
ing were used. 

None of these methods satisfied us, 
so our architects, Kistner, Wright and 
Wright of Los Angeles, cooperating 
with our personnel and a representa- 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY DINER 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Serving meals on wheels is a highly specialized operation. Specializing 
in meeting the requirements of the Union Pacific, and many thousands 
of others who serve the public, is Sexton, largest distributor in the 
world of No. 10 canned vegetables. The number of cans annually is not 
so important as that each can be worthy of the Sexton seal of quality. 
Each can is chock full, the contents picked at the peak of perfection to 
maintain full vitamin value. 

Our complete assortment of this season’s crop is now available. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1059 








tive of a company that manufactures 
hot food table equipment, put their 
ideas together little by little. The 
result was a portable food cart that is 
used to transport the food and also as 
a hot food serving table. We wrote 
specifications and took bids on 15 of 
these food carts, and they are now a 
standard product on the market. 
Many other decisions had to be 
reached, and little by little the whole 
plan evolved. Plans and specifications 
for buildings and equipment were 
drawn and written, and contracts were 
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This diagram of 
the central kitch- 
en shows how the 
room was divided 
into three areas 
for the prepara- 
tion of bakery 
goods, hot food, 
and vegetables, 
salads and sand- 
wiches. There is 
little cross traffic 
since each area 
has its own equip- 
ment, Architects 
for Norwalk's cen- 
tral kitchen are 
Kistner, Wright 
and Wright 
of Los Angeles. 
























let. The central kitchen was opened 
in September 1952. 

We had a small warehouse of frame 
stucco, but the district fast outgrew 
it. So we built the central kitchen 
food preparation and shipping areas 
adjoining the warehouse and utilized 
it as a cafeteria warehouse for the 
receiving and storage of all foods, as 
a refrigeration area, and to house sani- 
tary facilities for the kitchen personnel 
and the kitchen manager's office. 

A carefully laid-out floor plan, essen- 
tial to the operation of an efficient 


Plan and Flow Diagram of Central Kitchen, Norwalk School District, Norwalk, Calif. 
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kitchen, was designed after much time 
and effort had been expended. This 
planning is well justified on the basis 
of a more economical operation over a 
long period of time. 

The kitchen is designed with em- 
phasis on departmentalization. It is 
divided into three sections, each of 
which is as self-sufficient as possible. 
Each has its own tables, sinks and 
refrigeration facilities, minimizing foot 
travel for employes. 

Salads are prepared and vegetables 
are steamed in the first section. It is 



















Key to Plan 






|. Extra heavy duty gas range (grate top) 

2. Extra heavy duty gas range (all hot top) 

3. — heavy duty gas ranges (uniform heat 
top 











4. Revolving gas oven 
5. 30 gallon kettle 

6. 110 quart mixer 
7 
8 












. 3 by 10 foot baker's table 
. Baker's and stock pot gas stove 
9. Dough retarder 
10. Two-compartment sink 
11. Mobile pan rack 
12. Proof-box 
13. Work tables 
14. Cook's sinks 
15. Shelf over 
16. Pot rack 
17. Cook's refrigerator-utility 
18. Utility table 
19. 60 gallon kettle 
20. 100 galion kettle 
21. Two three-compartment vegetable steamers 
22. Cook's work table 
23. Slicer 
24. Sandwich preparation 
25. Pantry refrigerator-utility 
26. Preparation tables 
27. Peeler 
28. Vegetable sinks 
29. Food cutter 
30. Hot food carts 
31. Pot sinks 
32. 100 gallon gas water heater 
33. 15 horsepower gas boiler 
34. Water softeners 
35. Storage shelves 
















































HOT FOOD PREPARATION AREA 





















LOADING AREA 
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Wrox \ \ The Most Complete Line of Dishwashers 


camating Here are 5 of the full line shown in this free booklet 





For the right costs and the right 
standards—put the right machine on 
the right job. Do you know that 
Hobart builds 25 models of dishwashers 
and glasswashers—-fully and semi- 
automatic—with and without Hobart 
Time Controls—little (2 ft. square) 
and big (29 ft. long, Flight-type con- 
tinuous racking)? They’re all described 
and pictured in this booklet. 


Here’s your chance to improve serv- 
ice and control costs-—-with Hobart 
installations just right for you. Just 
use the handy coupon to get your free 
booklet with pictures and details of the 
great line of Hobart machines. Send 
it now! .. . The Hobart Manufacturing 
Company, Troy, Ohio. 





bd ol (@) bea rt Food Machines 


Quality for 
over 50 years The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Troy, Ohio i 
Attention: DEALER DIVISION 


(_] Please send me without obligation your new Dishwashing Machines Folder. 
[-] Please have representative call with full information. 

NAME 

BUSINESS 

STREET 


ciTy 





Above: The bakery has 
white walls, grease- 
proof cement floors, 
and stainless metal ta- 
bles and shelves. Left: 
Pupils help in the 
mechanized dish-wash- 


ing area. A prerinsing 
unit is used to elim- 
inate the scraping op- 


eration. Below: When 
a food cart is placed 
in position it becomes 
part of the serving line. 


equipped with two three-compartment 
steam cookers, two 60 gallon kettles, 
and a large utility refrigerator. 

Hot foods are cooked in the second 
area, which is equipped with five sec- 
tions of extra heavy duty gas ranges 
and a large refrigerator. 

The third section is the bakery, 
where all hot rolls, corn bread, pies 
and pastries are baked. It is equipped 
with a revolving oven, a proof-box, 
a dough retarder, a baker's range, a 
30 gallon kettle, and a large refrig- 
erator. 

Each operation in the kitchen is 
mechanized. Dicers, peelers, slicers, 
choppers and mixers are used when- 
ever possible. 


EQUIPMENT CHOSEN 

We were as economical as possible 
in choosing the equipment. Hardwood 
tables are used where needed and 
stainless metal equipment in the work 
areas, but only as the sanitation and 
food preparation needs dictated. Walls 
are painted with a high gloss enamel. 
The ceiling is fairly high, and there 
is a full bank of windows on both the 
east and the west, coming down to a 
height of about 8 feet. These windows 
provide adequate ventilation and light 
but are high enough to permit full 
use of all wall areas. Floors are of 
grease-proof and slip-proof cement. 
A steam generator was installed to 
service the steam cooking equipment, 
and steam outlets were put in two 
locations so a steam hose could be 
used periodically to cut the grease and 
dirt off the floor. 

All foods follow a predetermined 
flow from storage through the various 
preparation and cooking areas to the 
south end of the kitchen, where they 
are loaded into the carts. A battery 
of electrical outlets was installed there 
so that the carts can be preheated be- 
fore the food is placed in them. 

The next major problem was the 
transportation and handling of the 
food carts, which, when loaded with 
from 250 to 300 servings, weigh from 
500 to G00 pounds. We finally decided 
to use a short wheel base cab-over 
van truck, completely enclosed and 
equipped with a hydraulic tail gate. 
With this tail gate the driver is able 
to unload food at a loading dock, on 
a blacktop drive or on a curb. 

At all of the new schools we were 
able to eliminate the hazards and 
problems of loading docks on school 
sites. Each school’s small kitchen was 
designed so that the serving counter 
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Quick frozen meats save 
°7,500 monthly in Chicago 
Board of Education experiment! 


Food buyers for major feeding operations throughout the country 
were keenly interested in an extensive 7-month test made by the 
Chicago Board of Education. The switch, involving 100,000 lbs. of 
quick frozen meats per month, was the largest buying operation of 
its sort ever attempted in the country. And the results offered 
dramatic proof of frozen meats economy — $7,500 saved monthly! 








Armour FRESH FROSTED Beef Grill Steaks 
can play a key role in your savings, too! 







In the history-making experiment recently concluded, 13,000 Ibs. 
of Armour Beef Grill Steaks were used, along with other FRESH 
FROSTED Meats ! The savings record credited to these delicious steaks 
was no accident — they'll save money for you, too! 









e Famous Armour quality guarantees complete satisfaction 
for your patrons 







Each steak is uniform in weight, size and quality —assur- 
ing you accurate portion cost control 







e They're ready to cook—no processing~—no waste of meat, 
time or labor 






e Only 5 minutes grilling time per 4-0z. steak — suitable Robert E. Ohizen, Food Buyer for the Chicago Board of 
for sandwich or plate Education, directed the widely hailed switch to quick 
: j : frozen meats. ‘‘ The results,” he announced, “were better 

e Conveniently layer-packed in 10-lb. box—patented pack- than hoped for.” 






ing method protects against flavor loss 





There’s a profit lesson for you in the Chicago Board of Education 
story! Order Armour Beef Grill Steaks. For information on the com- 
plete Armour FRESH FROSTED Meats line, fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. 









Mail this coupon today! 





Armour and Company, Hotel and Institutions Dept. NS-10-53 
General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Please send me free information on how Armour FRESH FROSTED Meats 
can and will help us earn greater profits on our feeding operation. 









Name 








Firm or Institutional Name 







Business Address 


Zone 










Fe 


ARMOUR | AND COMPANY Hotel and Institutions Dept., General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Mote Efficient—Costs 50% Less 
than Complex Sound Systems! 


Executone gives you instant voice-to-voice 
contact with every part of the school 
drills, Executone prevents confusion 
. quickly locates nurse or doctor 
. safeguards life and property. 


fasier, more efficient administration 
can be achieved with this modern 
low cost intercom system. Executone 
meets all essential communication 
needs of every school! 


Just push a button—for instant two- 

way contact with every classroom .. . 

to quickly locate roving personnel 
. to make announcements. 


Teacher's privacy protected—Princi- 
pals can study teaching methods via 
Executone. An optional indicator 
lamp signals when the “line” to a 
class is open. Calls to principal's of- 
fice are signalled by chime and light. 


Emergencies—During fire. or air raid 


Lyecilone 


SCHOOL INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 
Send for complete details. & 


Mail coupon today! 


Easy to operate — dependable — 
This simplified intercom system has 
no complicated control panels... no 
microphones . . . no headsets or tele- 
phone receivers. 


Easily installed in existing and pro- 
posed schools. Large or small 
schools can expand their Executone 
with record turntables, radio tuners 
and public address speakers. 


A time clock can be used in conjunc- 
tion with Executone to automati- 
cally signal class periods. 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. K-9 

115 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Without obligation please send: 
{] Free descriptive literature. 

[}] Name of nearest representative. 
name___ | eves 
SOO pisces 

address 

city 


In in Canedo— 331 Y Bartlett Ave. Toronto 


area has a space that the food cart 
slips into. Upon its arrival at the school 
the cart is plugged into an electric 
socket so that it will retain its tem- 
perature until serving time. The top 
of the food cart then becomes the hot 
food table for the serving line. 

Another major decision we had to 
make was whether to centralize dish- 
washing and transport the dishes each 
day or whether to develop dishwashing 
facilities at each school. Both methods 
were noted in our survey of central 
kitchen facilities in this area. After 
careful study and consideration of all 
of the problems, we decided not to 
transport dirty trays but to develop 
dishwashing facilities at each school. 
The reasons for this decision were: 

1. If all dishes and trays were car- 
ried to and from the central kitchen, 
this would mean a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of transportation. 

2. Many times the food would 
harden before the dishes and trays 
arrived at the central dishwashing 
location. 

3. It was felt that the handling of 
dishes and trays several times after 
they were washed and sterilized would 
not meet the best sanitary regulations. 
Our kitchen units in each school, there- 
fore, contain dishwashing units, and 
the more we use these facilities the 
more we are convinced that this was 
the right decision. 


250 TO 300 MEALS PER CART 

The food carts are designed to 
handle from 250 to 300 meals of the 
plate variety, as served in elementary 
schools, and are equipped to carry both 
shallow pans, for spaghetti, meat loaf, 
and similar foods, and deep dish pans, 
for chili and beans, peas and other 
vegetables. 

One compartment of the cart is not 
heated. In it gelatin desserts and salads 
are placed just before the cart leaves 
the central kitchen. When the cart 
atrives at a school the desserts and 
salads are placed in the refrigerator. 

Each school kitchen is designed so 
that the community may make full use 
of the facilities for P.T.A. and com- 
mittee meetings. It is equipped with 
a small apartment size range so that 
food can be prepared in an emergency, 
a 40 cubic foot refrigerator in which 
milk, gelatin desserts, and salads can 
be placed, a dishwashing unit, and 
mechanical garbage disposal unit. Plas- 
tic trays with divided units, stainless 
steel forks, spoons and knives are use ], 
and milk is served in its original con- 
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Combination DISHWASHERS 
with Conveyor Pre-Wash 


These new Toledos combine in a single, automatic- cree 7 
conveyor machine a new, efficient Pre-Wash along —s) || / / 
with performance-proved Toledo wash and rinse 1 
| 
| 






operations. Conveyor carries dishes through pre- 
wash, wash and rinse. Wide choice of models. 






SAVE TIME... 


, : CONTROL COSTS! 
£ Today—famous Toledo pre- 
cision can help you attain top 
eS ite efficiency in a wide range of res- 
a .f taurant ‘kitchen operations, 
Toledo Dishwashers and Food 
& . Machines of advanced design and 
a outstanding performance are avail- 
‘ able in a complete selection of types 
| ae a ae ae and capacities for all restaurant and in- 
=» stitutional food serving requirements. 
rc) Also—Toledo Receiving and Portion 
Scales enable you to accurately weigh it in. 
weigh it out... to control costs. Get literature 
for future reference. Write for bulletin 100-J, 








































































I 
Ney Toledo Scale Company, Rochester Division, 
245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send without obligation your bulletins on these 
Toledos: 
() Slicers (J Choppers (] Steak Machines 
(CD Saws ([] Dishwashers (_] Peelers (] Scales 
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tainer, All of the lunchrooms are 
designed with tables and benches that 
fold into the wall. 

The program has been widely ac- 
cepted by all of the principals, teachers, 
children and parents. At the present 
time we are serving meals to approxi- 
mately 2000 pupils, or 42 per cent 
of the children eligible to eat at school 
because they are not on double sessions 
and therefore are at school during the 
lunch period. The plate lunches, with 
no choice of food, we now serve are 
no different from the meals we served 
before we had a central kitchen. Soup 


No. 1500 
Champ 


Long time school fav- 
orite. Rugged, depend- 
oble. 3 number dial- 
ing. Precision built for 
long life, trouble-free 
service, 








Master Jock Company 


might be difficult to transport, but we 
have never served soup in our cafe- 
terias. 

Our central kitchen personnel num- 
bered eight during the latter part of 
last year—the central kitchen manager, 
the baker, the head cook, the salad 
maker, and four helpers. Naturally, 
the number of workers varies with the 
size of the program, but we find that 
as our volume increases we do not 
have to add employes in proportion 
so that volume is the key to profit 
making in our central kitchen type of 
operation. 





No. 1525 
Key Controlled 


Same os No. 1500 but 
has KEY-CONTROL, 
Each student has own 
combination—yet one 
school-owned control 
key opens every locker. 





MILWAUKEE 45, 
WISCONSIN 














In each individual school two 
women work in the cafeteria, one on 
the serving line and the other at the 
cash register. All meals are paid for 
in cash, These workers put in a short 
day, averaging about four hours for 
the manager and two and a half hours 
for the helper. In the intermediate 
schools (Grades 7 and 8) there are 
two serving lines, and two food carts 
are needed, since the number of pupils 
served is close to 400. At these schools 
three adults are employed in the cafe- 
teria, Children who work in the dish- 
washing areas and help in various other 
ways are paid by the hour rather than 
being given a free meal. 

The 2000 pupils being served are 
located in 10 schools. Two of them 
are intermediate schools, where two 
food carts are used. The central kitchen 
is located on one of the intermediate 
school sites; the food carts are rolled 
directly into that school’s cafeteria 
from the central kitchen. We are, 
therefore, transporting 10 carts a day 
at the present time. The one truck 
used can hold six food carts. The 
truck's driver covers two routes each 
day, delivering six carts one time and 
four the other. When he is not driving, 
he does other work in the central 
kitchen, such as scrubbing, pot wash- 
ing, handling of food cases, and so 
forth. When the driver picks up the 
food carts in the afternoon, he also 
picks up the money for meals in 
zippered locked money bags and de- 
posits the bags, unopened, at the bank. 


FAITH IN SYSTEM 

This operation has not been without 
its problems, such as any new opera- 
tion is bound to have, but these prob- 
lems have been minor because of much 
advance thinking and planning. The 
complete faith this district has in the 
central kitchen type of feeding on the 
elementary level is illustrated by the 
fact that we are now planning either 
to build another central kitchen for 
14 schools to be constructed during 
the next three years or to expand the 
present central kitchen so that food 
for pupils in the additional schools can 
be prepared in it. (Estimated fall en- 
rollment this year is 9000 pupils; in 
the next two years the enrollment is 
expected to grow to 15,000.) 

We are looking forward to a 
smoother operation each year with our 
central kitchen, rather than the multi- 
plication of problems to be expected 
if a new kitchen began operating as 
each new school was opened. 
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a new 
dimension 
in playground 
planning! 





Creative Playthings, Inc., pioneers in the development of play materials for early 
childhood education, now offers a complete playground planning, design and building service 
through its newly-formed Play Sculpture Division. 

On its staff are leading designers, sculptors, engineers, educators and landscape architects, 
including such well-known names as Isamu Noguchi, E. Moller-Nielsen (Sweden), 

A. Vitali (Switzerland), etc. 

The Play Sculpture Division is currently co-sponsoring—together with the Museum of 
Modern Art and Parents’ Magazine—a nationwide Play Sculpture Competition. 

Play Sculpture Division maintains a permanent display and resource center at 

5 University Place, New York. 


We invite your inspection and inquiry. 
Full descriptive literature will be sent you on request. 


PLAY SCULPTURES 3 11:5:0% 


CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC., 5 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. «© ORegon 4-7858 
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Eight Can Buy Cheaper Than One 


PURGIARING of school supplies is 
one of those essential acts of ad- 
ministration that is generally classified 
as routine. There is little that is 
unusual in purchasing 500 reams of 
drawing paper or in buying 60,000 
gallons of No. 3 fuel oil. Although 
purchasing is strictly a service func- 
tion, members of boards of education 
and school superintendents realize that 
what is bought influences what is done, 
whether the task is one of plant opera- 
tion, plant maintenance, or instruction. 


School districts report savings of 10 to 20 
per cent through cooperative purchase plan 


C. ROBERT MUTH 
Assistant to the Business Manager 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In school districts that operate with 
a skeleton administrative force, e.g. 
superintendent, secretary, part-time 
bookkeeper, and one or two building 
principals, purchasing may take the 
form of “part” delegation. Part of 
the activity is delegated to custodians, 
part to the bookkeeper, part to the 
building principals, part to the office 
secretary, and part, generally author- 
ization and coordination, is retained 
by the superintendent. 

The opposite is also found, with 


Eight public school systems in Kent County, Michigan, participated in the co- 
operative buying project: Caledonia, East Grand Rapids, Godwin Heights, 
Godfrey-Lee, Grandville, Kelloggsville, Newhall and Wyoming Park. The map 
indicates the relative positions of these eight school districts in the county. 
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DISTRICTS of PROJECT 


the school superintendent meeting all 
salesmen, formulating all major sup- 
ply requirements, selecting the basic 
supply items, and delegating only the 
clerical and bookkeeping operations. 
Some small school districts operate 
highly efficient and educationally ef- 
fective purchasing systems; others do 
not. Whatever the system, whether it 
is basically centralized or decentral- 
ized, school systems with maximum en- 
rollments of 2500 or less face one bar- 
rier that is difficult to breach and that 
is the barrier of small quantity orders. 
In an attempt to break through this 
barrier, eight school districts in west- 
ern Michigan with enrollments rang- 
ing from 550 to 2000 joined forces. 
They sought the answer to this ques- 
tion: Could eight school districts real- 
ize substantial savings on supply items 
through cooperative purchasing? 
Working out the answer to that 
question would require cooperative 
effort and certainly the assumption of 
many uncertainties. This the group 
realized. Nevertheless, there was evi- 
dence at hand to support the conclu- 
sion that supply savings were both 
possible and profitable. The convic- 
tion that the job could be done 
stemmed from the following factors: 
(1) The school superintendents had 
been working together for a period 
of more than a year discussing prob- 
lems and exchanging information on 
matters of common interest. A basis 
for extensive cooperative action had 
been established. (2) All school dis- 
tricts were within local delivery limits 
of Grand Rapids, the wholesale center 
for western Michigan. The close 


This article is based upon an unpublished 
master’s thesis written at the University of 
Michigan in 1953. 
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Make every step ‘safer with floor waxes improved 
with anti-slip LUDOX 


The luster of freshly waxed floors in your building need no 
longer be a warning of slippery footing . . . because floor waxes 
improved with anti-slip ‘“Ludox”’ have a unique snubbing ac- 
tion that gives added traction underfoot. These wax films offer 
even greater hardness than ordinary waxes! 


With all these extra advantages, properly formulated waxes 
containing Du Pont “Ludox”’ retain the basic properties of high 
gloss, water resistance and leveling. Why not see for yourself 
how much safer your floors can be? Call your maintenance man 

” 


today and have him try a wax improved with anti-slip “Ludox. 
He can easily get a sample from your wax supplier. 


If your supplier does not have wax containing ‘“‘Ludox,”’ 
write Du Pont, 41478 Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 


LUDOX 
HERE’S HOW “LUDOX” ADDS 


SLIP RESISTANCE: COLLOIDAL SILICA 


“Ludox” is colloidal silica—tough, trans- 
parent particles of minute size. Under the 
pressure of a footstep, these particles are 
pushed into the larger, softer wax particles 
This action absorbs much of the foot’s for- 
ward-moving energy —reduces the possibility REG. U. 5, PAT. OFF. 
of slips. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... .THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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proximity of the school districts to 
the wholesale center meant that a 
relatively large number of bidders 
could be expected to compete for 
orders. (3) Successful programs of 
cooperative school supply purchasing 
had been carried out in California, 
Washington, Colorado and New York. 
These programs could provide the 
much needed orientation and indicate 
the direction if not the pattern of the 
activity. (4) There is a general pro- 
vision in the statutes of the state of 
Michigan that procedures of an ex- 
perimental nature may be adopted by 
the public schools provided such acts 
or activities are considered to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance or manage- 
ment of the schools and are not incon- 
sistent with the powers and duties of 
the boards of education. Legal sup- 
port of this kind was considered essen- 
tial to the initiation and operation of 
a project of cooperative purchasing. 
Full recognition also had to be given 
to the provision of the school code 
that boards of education shall require 
bids in the purchase of materials and 
supplies costing more than $500. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


On Oct. 4, 1951, the eight school 
superintendents met to discuss the 
question of joint purchasing of school 
supplies and to decide, if possible, on 
a definite plan of action, It was sug- 
gested that the group attempt to pur- 
chase only those items in the custodial 
and paper supply categories that were 
in common use and on which agree- 
ment as to brands could be expected. 
Purchases could be made with the 
stipulation of individual shipment and 
invoicing to eliminate the need of 
leasing a central warehouse. Supply 
requirements could be determined by 
districts and summarized for bid pur- 
poses, with the understanding that all 
bidders would meet the specification 
of individual shipment and separate 
invoicing. The suggestion also was 
made that the supply items common 
to all districts be surveyed. These sug- 
gestions were approved. 

The business manager of the East 
Grand Rapids public schools was ap- 
pointed as project director, and a com- 
mittee of three school superintendents 
was appointed to act as an executive 
committee for the joint purchasing of 
school supplies. 

Following this meeting, work was 
begun on a survey form. The purpose 
of the survey was to determine, by 
product trade name and vendor source, 
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those items that could be selected for 
cooperative buying. In order to de- 
termine those supplies most commonly 
used, the project director surveyed the 
purchases of the East Grand Rapids 
public schools for the fiscal year 1950- 
51 and chose eight custodial supply 
items and 10 paper supply items as 
commonest in their respective cate- 
gories. 

A questionnaire for the survey was 
completed and presented to the execu- 
tive committee for criticism. This sur- 
vey form listed the proposed products 
in a vertical column and requested, 
for each item, a description of the 
product, the name of the vendor, the 
total quantity purchased, the average 
unit quantity purchased, and the aver- 
age unit price paid. Description of 
the product and name of the vendor 
provided information as to the degree 
of similarity of products and sources 
by districts. The total quantity pur- 
chased, when summarized for each 
product, indicated the potential pur- 
chasing power of the group. The 
average unit quantity purchased, when 
compared with the average unit price 
paid, provided a basis for the evalua- 
tion of prices in relation to quantity 
of purchase. 

The survey form was approved by 
the committee, and copies were sent 
to the participating districts with an 
explanatory letter by the committee 
chairman, It should be noted that 
the project director did not attempt 
to work with the schools directly, ex- 
cept for follow-up calls. Instead, con- 
tacts were made by the chairman of 
the committee working in their be- 
half. This procedure ensured excel- 
lent working relations and coopera- 
t10n, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


Superintendents’ offices are busy, 
and the information requested had to 
be obtained from the files of the past 
year; therefore, a follow-up was neces- 
sary to get most forms returned with- 
in a reasonable time. Telephone calls 
were made to those schools that had 
not returned their completed forms 
at the end of a two-week period. 
After an additional two weeks, a sta- 
tistical summary was made of the 
forms that had been returned. 

The summary revealed decided 
similarities in vendor or trade name 
in custodial supplies, including clean- 
ers, soaps, waxes and sealers. This 
was generally expected as the latter 
products sell by trade name rather than 








as a basic material. The average 
school buyer knows little about their 
chemical composition and depends on 
past experience, claims of the manu- 
facturer, or the personality of the sales- 
man. The survey substantiated the 
claim that those products that could 
most easily be purchased by the group 
during the first year of operation 
would be paper products. 

The summaries on the average unit 
price paid showed that buying methods 
made a considerable difference in price. 
The schools buying in larger quan- 
tities and by bid paid the lowest price. 
Although the survey covered a fiscal 
year, 1950-51, in which there were 
some unusual price fluctuations, the 
spread in prices paid, more than 30 
per cent on many products, revealed 
that a relatively large savings poten- 
tial existed. 


DECISION MADE 


The results of the survey were pre- 
sented to the superintendents on Jan. 
31, 1952. After a thorough discus- 
sion, the decision was made to attempt 
for the first year the cooperative pur- 
chasing of mimeograph stencils, dup- 
licating papers (both direct process 
and mimeograph), toilet tissue and 
paper towels. 

The next step was to determine the 
quantities desired of each item. Each 
school district was asked to submit 
an individual requirements list to the 
project director. After two weeks 
those superintendents who had not 
presented their lists were contacted 
to determine their needs. After an 
additional two-week period, a compila- 
tion of the lists was prepared and pre- 
sented to the administrators. Totals 
and items were checked and the report 
was approved. At this meeting it was 
requested ‘that each school district 
authorize the director, by appropriate 
letter, to request bids for the items 
as listed in the official summary. 

By April 1, all bid authorizations 
were in, and, shortly thereafter, a list 
of items for bids was presented to 12 
vendors, seven in Grand Rapids, two 
in Chicago, and two in Lansing, Mich. 

All bids were opened on April 18, 
by the director, and a detailed sum- 
mary of bids was prepared and pre- 
sented to the executive committee at 
a special meeting called by the chair- 
man. The bid list and the samples 
of paper supply items submitted by 
the vendors were carefully considered 
by the committee. In all instances, 
except one, the low bid was accepted. 
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Built in 9 weeks! Multiple unit Butler building solved 
classroom space problem for 800 elementary school chil- 
dren, Chenango Valley Central Schools, Binghamton, N.Y. 


get the classroom space you want 
is with a BUTLER Building! 





You can build in weeks instead of months and get up to twice as much 
classroom space from available funds when you specify a Butler school 
building. Butler pre-engineered construction also is ideal for quickly-erected 
additions to existing structures. 


Call a BUTLER Man Now... Move into 


your new school building in September 


Your Butler building dealer will gladly show you how Butler buildings have 
solved problems like yours. Send coupon for his name TODAY. Ask him to 
show you these advantages of Butler buildings: 


® Save up to 50% in initial cost 


Auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler building 
with brick walls at Suring, Wis. Structure is 100x100 
feet, with 20 foot sidewalls and round truss roof. 


¢ Maximum protection against wind 


* Easily insulated at low cost 


® Erected in weeks instead of months 


® Firesafe, easily maintained 


© Adaptable to immediate and 
future needs 


* Fully usable interiors 


* Proved in use by hundreds of 
installations 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building 


» 
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Oil Equipment 

Steel Buildings 

Farm Equipment 
cl 7 i 4 








Vo-Ag shop at Edgar, Wis. Notice the ample win- Special Products 


dow area and attractive interior finish of this clear- 
span Butler building 32 feet wide by 48 feet long. 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Galesburg, It. « Richmond, Calif. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7318 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

918A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1018 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 18A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of the nearest Butler dealer, also 
more information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, 
auditoriums, gorages and Vo-Ag manual training shops. 


Name 

School 

Address 

Cin, le eee saan 








Table 1—Comparison of 1952-53 Prices Paid in Kent County 
Under Individual and Group Purchase Plans 








Group Group CITY OF SAVINGS SAVINGS 
vem fe 8B G.R. B OVER A G.R. OVERS 

Mimeograph paper, 8x11, 16lbs.. $0.81 $0.73 $0.62 10% 15% 
Mimeograph paper, 8x11, 20 Ibs.. 1.035 0.88 Est. 0.75 15 15 
Duplicating paper, 8x11, 16 ibs.... 0.81 0.71 Est. 0.64 12 10 
Duplicating paper, 8x11, 20 Ibs.... 0.935 0.84 0.77 10 8 
Paper towels 

Single fold, }OV%x10.....60600% 441 3.62 2.76 18 24 

Double fold, 9VaxPVa.sececceees 4Al SA caeveans Oe itt aes ae 
Toilet tissue 

2OOO ghee? POMS. .ccccccccscece covcece 8.00 GIS - ceccnss 23 

1000 sheet rolis........0-0000- 12.62 2 ) See Be pampees 

Single fold, 4'2x5.....seeeeee- 11.75 10.00 = aevcsse 1) even ans 

Double fold, 4V2x5Vrnwccccceces seevers Leb pebeee, bo ee eee Manas 





For mimeograph stencils the high bid 
was accepted. The price saving of 
the low bidder, in the opinion of the 
committee, was more than offset by 
the quality of the: product submitted 
and the services offered by the high 
bidder. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were presented to the superin- 
tendents at their April meeting. The 
administrators voted unanimously to 
accept the committee recommenda- 
tions. It was then requested that each 
school district submit to the director 
purchase orders in duplicate by vendor. 

When all purchase orders were re- 
ceived, the successful vendors were 
notified as to the outcome of their 
bids, and composite orders were placed, 
with quantities earmarked for each 
school. One copy of each purchase 
order was sent to the vendor and the 
other copy was retained by the direc- 
tor. Orders were received and in- 
voices paid by districts during the sum- 
mer months. 

An evaluation of the venture was 
necessary before plans for the con- 
tinuation and possible expansion of 
the program for 1953-54 could be 
formed. The evaluation by price could 
be made in at least the following two 


ways: (1) Comparison of prices paid 
when purchases were made coopera- 
tively with prices paid previously when 
purchases were made by the same 
schéols individually, and (2) com- 
parison of prices paid by the coopera- 
tive group with prices paid by a com- 
parative group of school districts buy- 
ing on an individual basis during the 
fiscal year 1952-53. 

Both methods were used. It was 
also considered desirable to indicate 
to the superintendents the future possi- 
bilities as well as the gains realized. 
For this purpose, prices paid by the 
joint purchasing group were com- 
pared with prices paid in 1952-53 
by the Grand Rapids public schools, 
the largest school system in western 
Michigan. 

When price comparison was made 
in terms of what each participating 
district paid for items in 1950-51 and 
again in 1952-53, it was discovered 
that out of a total of 13 comparable 
items eight were below the 1950-51 
prices and five were above. Although 
the totals were not adjusted for 
changes in the price level during the 
two fiscal years, it is possible to in- 
dicate, if not statistically specify, the 
gains achieved. When the bid prices 


Table 2—Comparison of Prices Paid by Cooperative Group in 
1952-53 and 1953-54, Showing Further Savings 





AMOUNT OF PER CENT OF 








1952 1953 
ITEM PRICES PRICES DECREASE DECREASE 

Mimeograph paper, 8x11, 16 Ibs... $0.73 $0.69 $0.04 5.5 
Mimeograph paper, 8x11, 20 Ibs... 0.88 0.82 0.06 6.8 
Duplicating paper, 8x11, 16 Ibs..... 0.71 0.68 0.03 4.2 
Duplicating paper, 8x11, 20 Ibs..... 0.84 0.82 0.02 2.4 
Paper towels 

Single fold, LOVAx1O.....eeesees 3.62 3.00 0.62 17.1 

Double Fold, PYaxP Va... .ecccees 3.57 3.54 0.03 0.8 
Toilet tissue 

2000 sheet rolls... ...cerevecece 8.00 6.60 1.40 17.5 

1000 sheet rolls...... eae 9.95 6.71 3.24 32.6 

Single fold, 4¥ax5 10.00 8.85 1.15 11.5 

Double fold, 4Vax5V.cccceseesss 11.20 9.20 2.00 17.9 








as accepted for 1952-53 were com- 
pared with the average of prices paid 
for all items during 1950-51, the sav- 
ings by the use of the bid price were 
estimated to approximate 10 per cent. 

A more accurate appraisal of accom- 
plishments was attained when a two- 
group method was used. To compare 
prices paid by the cooperative group, 
designated as Group B, with prices 
paid by other school districts in 1952- 
53, identified as Group A, it was neces- 
sary that the districts in both groups 
have about the same enrollments and 
the same market advantages, i.e. be 
within the local delivery limits of 
Grand Rapids. School districts in 
Group A buy on an individual basis 
only. Nine school districts, not mem- 
bers of the purchasing agreement, satis- 
fied all criteria. These districts com- 
prised Group A. 


QUESTIONNAIRES SENT 


A questionnaire was sent to the nine 
school districts requesting informa- 
tion on paper supply items purchased, 
date of purchase, vendor, product trade 
name, quantity and the unit price paid. 
Six of the nine schools responded to 
the questionnaire. When the lowest 
prices paid by the six districts were 
compared with bid prices offered and 
accepted by Group B, it was found 
that the cooperating schools had at- 
tained an average savings of 15 per 
cent on the total of all items pur- 
chased. Savings ranged from 10 per 
cent on mimeograph paper to 21 per 
cent on toilet tissue. Quality of prod- 
ucts purchased by Group B was con- 
sidered equal to if not better than 
that of products purchased by the 
other school districts. 

That the cooperating school dis- 
tricts did not realize the maximum 
gain became apparent when an analysis 
was made of the prices paid by the 
Grand Rapids public schools for the 
identical products. Grand Rapids 
paid an average of 13.5 per cent less 
for duplicating papers and 23.5 per 
cent less for all other comparable 
products. This information is sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

Evaluation data were presented to 
the cooperating school districts at a 
meeting of the school superintendents 
in January 1953. After a full discus- 
sion of the cooperative buying pro- 
gram, the school superintendents were 
asked to state their personal reaction. 
They were asked to give Yes or No 
answers, with comments, on the fol- 
lowing statements: 
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Long Island City 1 


GHEGDHOILET coMPARTMENTS / 


AGAIN SELECTED FOR 
DURABILITY, BEAUTY, 
SANITATION 


NEW HOPKINS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, HOPKINS, MINN. 














Another FIAT Toilet Compartment in- 
stallation complements a fine new school. 
School officials the country over tell us 
of the excellent appearance, cleanliness 
and ease of maintaining FIAT Toilet 
Compartments. 

Whether your problem is a new in- 
stallation or remodeling an old, FIAT 
makes a compartment perfect for school 
children of all ages. 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY FIAT 
oe YOU SPECIFY QUALITY . 


TOILET 

COMPARTMENTS 

DRESSING FOR COMPLETE 

COMPARTMENTS CATALOG and the 
ddress of your 

SHOWER ¢ 

CABINETS FIAT representa- 
tive, write the 

HOSPITAL t FIAT plant, 

CUBICLES st ies ata 


FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THREE COMPLETE PLANTS —ECONOMY + CONVENIENCE « SERVICE 


Franklin Pork, Ul. 
New York (Chicago Suburb) 


el <¢- ee 


Los Angeles 63 
California 


In Conode: FIAT COMPARTMENTS are made by Porcelain and Metal Products, Ltd., 


Orillia, Ontario 
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1. I was satisfied with the opera- 
tion of our cooperative purchasing 
venture, 

2. I would be in favor of expand- 
ing our cooperative purchasing pro- 
gram. 

Affirmative answers, without quali- 
fications, were received from all school 
superintendents. It was proposed and 
agreed that a committee for coopera- 
tive buying meet for the purpose of 
expanding the program for the fol- 
lowing year. The committee recom- 
mended an expanded list of 32 items 
for cooperative buying for the. fiscal 
year 1953-54. 

Prices paid for 1953-54 purchases 
for the items evaluated previously 
show further savings for all items over 
prices paid in 1952-53, as indicated 
in Table 2 on page 106. 

Additional savings for duplicator 
papers amounted to an average of 4.7 
per cent. The additional savings in 
janitorial papers amounted to a sub- 
stantial average of 16.2 per cent. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


As the scope of the plan broadens, 
greater time and effort will be re- 
quired to work out a smooth and eco- 
nomical administration of the pro- 
gram. Some of the more important 
problems for future consideration are: 

1, A separate and definite organiza- 
tion with a constitution and by-laws 
covering procedures of operation is 
needed. This should follow an exten- 
sive appraisal of the program, prefer- 
ably after the third year of operation. 

2. More refined procedures and 
standard forms should be developed 
to facilitate operation of the plan. 

3. Specifications for both current 
and future products should be for- 
mulated. This work was initiated by 
the 1952-53 committee, but is still 
incomplete. 

4. The need for a central warehouse 
should be studied. The cost of in- 
dividual shipments decreases the abil- 
ities of out-of-town wholesalers to 
compete. This problem is two or 
three years away, but a logical solu- 
tion might be an agreement with a 
local freight or storage firm for dis- 
tribution of individually packaged and 
marked merchandise from its ware- 
house to the individual schools, It 
is mot contemplated that central in- 
voicing will be necessary. 

5. In addition, to the problems of 
administration, study should also be 
given to the values of cooperative 
buying other than price savings. 
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A Clarin Original—imitated but Unequalled 






THE TABLET ARM CHAIR 
For THAT FOLDS! 
Emergency Classroom Use... 


For Conferences... Lectures 
... Staff Meetings | 












You'll be amazed at how many people you can put in even a small 


room—comfortably seated and with comfortable writing space—with 






this new Clarin chair. Undoubtedly you've wished for a chair 






like it many times. 






The Folding Tablet Arm is a built-in part of the chair, not an 






attachment. It is strong, easy to operate, a marvel of skillful engineering. 






A finger-tip touch lifts the arm so you can get into and out 






of the chair with ease. The arm folds down at the side, 






out of the way, when not needed, so the chair can be used for 






ordinary seating. The entire chair folds flat in seconds, 






for quick, safe stacking. Folded depth is only 3 inches. 


WRITE TODAY! for full information about this unique Clarin Tablet Arm 
Folding Chair. Let us send or bring you a sample to examine. 


See for yourself the space-saving marvels it makes possible. See the engineered, built-in 

quality that distinguishes Clarin Chairs. Make your own comparisons. 

Available with Clarin’s famous steel-framed 

wood seat, or with fine quality leatherette on FOLDS FLAT IN 3 EASY STEPS 


seat and back, or on seat alone. Foam 
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There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from 
nursery school to adult—and for every need — the only 
fi complete line made. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 
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ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Adjournment aftermath 

> With an almost audible sigh of 
relief official Washington bade God- 
speed to weary congressmen anxiously 
hastening home to take soundings on 
how they stood with the voters in 
their districts. This left federal agency 
and department heads free to catch up 
on the backlog of work, to assess how 
much they could do with the money 
Congress had given them, and to do 
all this without being ready to dash 
up to the “Hill” on short notice from 
a committee or an individual senator 
or representative. The unofficial 
“fourth branch” of the government— 
the interest groups and lobbies—be- 
gan taking stock of what they had 
accomplished, or thought they had. 
Now was the time to let supporters 
know how influential their organized 
pressure had been upon the govern- 
mental process. 

All of this was no less true of edu- 
cation than it was of any other area 
of interest. ‘Newsletters poured forth 
from the Washington headquarters of 
educational organizations telling what 
Congress had or hadn't done for edu- 
cation, The groundwork was being 
laid for legislative campaigns next ses- 
sion on oil for education, tax exemp- 
tion for retirement incomes, and fed- 
eral aid for. school construction, to 
name only: three major issues. 

On the official side the late US. 
Commissioner of Education, Lee M. 
Thurston, tried to sound encouraging 
in a press interview conducted shortly 
before his death, pointing out that 
the Office had received within 1 per 
cent of the budget requested by the 
President. Dr. Thurston did not com- 
ment on the fact that a sizable propor- 
tion of this budget lies completely out- 
side of the control of the commissioner 
as a result of instructions from Con- 
gress to make no cuts in the admin- 
istration of vocational education and 
of school assistance for federally af- 
fected areas. Nor was any comment 
offered on the economies that would 
have to be made as a result of the 
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Budget Bureau's order to cut spend- 
ing of 1954 funds in order to ease 
pressure on the national debt ceiling. 

As far as Congress was concerned 
education did not figure largely in its 
accomplishments for the first session. 
On the positive side Congress passed 
bills extending Public Laws 815 and 
874, allowing educational films to be 
mailed at reduced postage rates. and 
establishing a Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

In spite of strong urgings from its 
economy bloc, Congress held firm on 
the appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation, land-grant colleges, and school 
lunches. It compromised on salaries 
and expenses for the Office of Educa- 
tion. A_ similar compromise was 
reached on the funds for the National 
Science Foundation, whose $12,500,- 
000 request was cut by the House 
to $6,000,000, finally increased to 
$8,000,000. International education 
got the green light with an authoriza- 
tion to use $8,900,000 in counterpart 
funds to pay for teacher and student 
exchange scholarships. This is a book- 
keeping transaction to use proceeds 
of surplus property sold overseas and 
paid for in foreign currency. 

On the negative side, Congress 
twice refused to accept an oil for edu- 
cation amendment. Nor did it give 
any consideration to measures provid- 
ing general federal aid either for school 
construction or for school teachers’ 
salaries. 

Action was deferred until next ses- 
sion on tax exemption for retirement 
incomes and on social security exten- 
sion. Also left on the hook was the 
President's recommendation for an 
advisory committee on education to 
the secretary of health, education and 
welfare. Legislation to put this pro- 
posal into effect has been in the draft- 
ing stage, but it has not yet cleared 
the Department of H.E.W. or the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This was also the “investigatingest” 
Congress on record. Two of these 
investigations touched directly on edu- 





cation, with teachers or former teach- 
ers being called upon to testify as to 
their alleged Communist connections. 
However, Senator McCarthy did not 
actually investigate education in spite 
of his threat to do so early last Jan- 
uary. An incipient investigation of 
the Fulbright scholarship program was 
left dangling in mid-air while Mc- 
Carthy’s permanent subcommittee on 
investigations turned its attention else- 
where. 


Foundation probe revival 

> During November 1952 a House 
select committee to investigate founda- 
tions, headed by the late Representa- 
tive Cox of Georgia, held hearings to 
determine, among other things, 
whether or not tax-exempt foundations 
were using their resources to support 
subversive individuals or “for pur- 
poses not in the interest or tradition 
of the United States.” 

The committee's report cited the 
contribution of foundations as “a vital 
and essential factor in our progress.” 
It went on to say that contributions 
which had been made to subversives 
were errors of judgment unlikely to 
be repeated. Nor did the committee 
find that foundations had used their 
funds to discredit the capitalistic sys- 
tem and to favor Marxism, as had been 
alleged. 

Not satisfied with this report, al- 
though he signed it, Rep. B. Carroil 
Reece (R.-Tenn.) by a vote of 209 
to 163 obtained House approval of a 
resolution (H. Res. 217) authorizing a 
fresh investigation of foundations. The 
vote came after a free-swinging attack 
by Representative Reece on the activ- 
ities of the Ford Foundation, the Sloan 
Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the General Education Board. Mr. 
Reece cited as examples of undesirable 
(in his estimation) objects of founda- 
tion support the “Encyclopedia of 
Social Science,” the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, the citizenship edu- 
cation project at Teachers College 
(launched with President Eisenhower's 
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Adaptable, Economical Lloxibla Lurniture inoluded 
_! in modern facilities of new 
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WAKEFIELD : WIITTON JUNIOR HIGH 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 














This spacious classroom uti- 
lizes the versatility of Hey- 
wood’s popular S 819 TABS 
Tablet Arm Chair. Thislight- 
weight, sturdy chair provides 
adequate working surface for 
study and reference work as 
well as note taking. For fur- 
ther information on this and 
other Tubular Steel Furni- 
ture, write for the fully illus- 
trated catalogue of Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture. 



















Simple, functional design is the keynote of both the exterior 
and interior of the handsome new Wilton Junior High School, 
Wilton, Connecticut. Every inch of space is put to use, every 
piece of equipment assures ease of instruction and learning. 
Most modern lighting methods, use of attractive colors, and 
Heywood’s wonderfully flexible furniture combine to make 
this an outstanding example of modern efficiency. This school 
was planned under the supervision of Paul F. Poehler, Jr., 
School Principal; Architects were O’Conner & Kilham, New 
York; installation of Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel Furni- 
ture by Equipment & Furniture Company, New York, distribu- 
tors for Heywood-Wakefield Company. Heywood-Wakefield — 
School Furniture Division—Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 
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wire from washington 
Colleges protest 


blessing while he was head of Colum- 
bia), the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Progressive Education 
Association (now the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship). The Reece resolu- 
tion states that his committee will 
study whether foundations “are using 
their resources for un-American and 
subversive activities, for political pur- 
poses, propaganda or attempts to in- 
fluence legislation.” The Cox resolution 
of a year ago did not contain such an 
authorization. 

In spite of opposition from House 
members who suggested that this in- 
vestigation was a waste of money and 
an intrusion on the work of two stand- 
ing committees (ways and means and 
un-American activities), the Reece 
committee received $50,000 for its 
use until January 1955. The members 
of the committee, in addition to Repre- 
sentative Reece, are Representatives 
Goodwin (R.-Mass.), Molcort (R.- 
Mich.), Hays (D.-Ohio), aad - Pfost 
(D.-Idaho). Hearings are tentative- 
ly set for late October or November. 
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> Fourteen institutions of higher 
learning, all of them under state con- 
trol, have refused to sign contracts for 
correspondence instruction carried on 
by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
until a clause is struck out which re- 
quires removal of persons who are 
disapproved by the federal government. 
Contracts with U.S.A.F.L for courses 
taken by armed forces personnel are 
handled by the offices of armed forces 
information and education of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In recent years Congress has inserted 
into appropriation bills language pro- 
hibiting the use of funds appropriated 
to pay persons who advocate the over- 
throw of the U.S. government by force 
or violence. This year, the Department 
of Defense for the first time inserted 
into its contracts for correspondence 
instruction these words: “The contrac- 
tor will not employ or retain for the 
performance of services under this con- 
tract such persons as are disapproved 
by the government.” 


Fine Furniture Choice of 
America’s Leading Schools 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have 
chosen Peterson quality furniture, 
The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
tinval research and experimental 
work in collaboration with leading 
educators assures you of equipment 
designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements, Your request 
for free consultation and literature 
is urged. No obligation of course. 
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Chicago 14, Illinois 








Colleges and universities concerned 
asked the American Council on Educa- 
tion to make strong representations to 
the Defense Department in an effort to 
get the offending language removed. 
The institutions pointed out that such 
a contract surrendered to the federal 
government the right to hire and re- 
tain members of the faculty. The col- 
leges indicated a willingness to submit 
affidavits from their faculty members 
to the effect that they do not belong 
to subversive organizations. Such afh- 
davits would normally be required for 
employes of the state educational in- 
stitutions anyhow. 

The Department of Defense stated 
that loyalty affidavits were not suf- 
ficient protection and that the depart- 
ment would prefer to use the “normal 
procedures” of loyalty investigations 
for other federal employes. If such 
an investigation resulted in disapproval 
the department could then notify the 
institution to take action under the 
terms of the contract. 

At present, the American Council 
on Education is still negotiating with 
high officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment to get the language changed. The 
council has made it clear that the im- 
plications of such a construction of the 
law are serious for all educational in- 
stitutions under contract with the fed- 
eral government. 


Study delayed 


> The Administration is slow in get- 
ting its study of intergovernmental re- 
lations under way. Much heralded as 
a companion undertaking to the newly 
reconstituted Hoover commission, the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations is not yet ready for business in 
spite of a March 1, 1954, deadline for 
its work. 

The President signed the law creat- 
ing it on July 10, but not until mid- 
August did he appoint a chairman. 
Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
the commission, but no staff had been 
organized at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Fourteen other presidential ap- 
pointments to the commission were 
yet to be made at that time. Ten mem- 
bers are to come from Congress, and 
their appointments have been made by 
the vice president and the speaker of 
the House. They are Senators Hendrick- 
son (R.-N.J.), Schoeppel (R.-Kan.), 
Cordon (R.-Ore.), Hoey (D.-N.C.), 
and Humphrey (D.-Minn.), and Rep- 
resentatives Mason (R.-Ill.), Dolliver 
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(R.-lowa), Ostertag (R.-N.Y.), Din- 
gell (D.-Mich.), and Hays (D.-Ark.). 

Named as chairman of the com- 
mission was Clarence E. Manion, for- 
mer dean of Notre Dame University 
Law School. Now a practicing at- 
torney in South Bend, Ind., Mr. Man- 
ion has been actively associated with 
the movement to limit the President's 
treaty-making powers via the Bricker 
amendment. His book, “The Key to 
Peace,” published in 1950 by the Heri- 
tage Foundation of Chicago, was 
widely distributed to secondary school 
principals by local American Legion 
posts. The book is subtitled “A for- 
mula for the perpetuation of real 
Americanism.” 

In view of the fact that the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions’ will be making a survey of all 
federal grants-in-aid, including those to 
education, there is considerable con- 
cern that its report may recommend 
that the US. withdraw from aiding 
important programs in the states. How 
valid its conclusions will be in view 
of the shortness of time available for 
making a study is in doubt. Also in 
doubt is the wisdom of appointing a 
man of conservative views such as 
those held by Mr. Manion to serve as 
chairman, 

However, there is still the hope that 
a better balance will be struck in the 
remaining appointments to the com- 
mission and that it will produce a 
series of recommendations on federal- 
state-local relations that will provide 
a sound basis for public discussion. 


Not so emphatic 

> The National Education Association 
in recent years has been under fire from 
Roman Catholic quarters which have 
charged it with bias against religiously 
controlled schools, especially against 
Catholic parochial schools. 

Last June the N.E.A. Representative 
Assembly at Miami Beach modified the 
tone of some of the association's reso- 
lutions on public vs. private schools. 
To some, these modifications look like 
a change of heart which will result in 
more friendly relations between the 
N.E.A. and Catholic educators. The of- 
ficial newspaper of the Archdiocese of 
Washington, D.C, congratulated 
N.E.A. “for ending a long-standing and 
futile feud with the private schools 
of the country.” The editorial went 
on to say that this indicated “that a 
large but possibly inarticulate segment 
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of the membership of N.E.A. has al- 
ways been well disposed toward pri- 
vate schools.” 

The fact that the association’s action 
has met with approval in Roman Cath- 
olic circles may bring it under fire 
from another quarter—the more vocal 
Protestant groups that have militantly 
opposed any concession on the church- 
state issue. There were strong indica- 
tions of this in the reaction to the Hill 
oil for education amendment which 
did not specify public education as the 
only recipient of benefits from the oil 
royalties. 

In its 1953 statement on public 
funds for public education N.E.A. 
struck out from its statements of the 
last two years the words printed in 
italics in this and the next paragraph: 
“The American tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state shall be vig- 
orously and zealously safeguarded. The 
association respects and upholds the 
rights of groups, including religious 
denominations, to maintain their own 
schools financed entirely by their sup- 
porters so long as such schools meet 
educational, health and safety stand- 
ards defined by the states in which they 
are located, 

“The association reaffirms its post- 
tion that all agencies charged with the 
responsibility for the expenditure of 
public funds for education or the shap- 
ing of educational policy should devote 
such funds exclusively to publicly con- 
trolled and tax supported institutions.” 

The significant changes are in the 
elimination of the words “exclusively” 
and “entirely.” However, in its first res- 
olution for 1953 the association stated 
the “functions of the public schools are 
enhanced by our traditional policy of 
the separation of church and state.” 
Thus, the boundaries within which the 
negotiations necessary to getting a bill 
through Congress must take place have 
been enlarged, but they have not been 
obliterated. 


Another $100,000 
> A supplemental appropriation of 
$100,000 to the U.S.O.E. budget was 
passed by Congress in the closing hours 
of the recent session. This extra money 
will be used to pay the cost of ad- 
ministering the two new titles added 
to Public Law 815 by the Kearns bill 
(H.R. 6049). 

Such earmarking of funds reduces 
considerably the amount of flexibility 
in the 1954 budget. 
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92 reasons why 


= ee 
wnpsor: acoustical 


installations are superior 


Simpson certifies the quality of 
its products and its contractors 


The 52 firms listed at the left are Simpson Certified 
Acoustical Contractors, leaders in the field of acous- 
tical engineering and installation . . . selected by 
Simpson and certified to be reliable, efficient and 
ethical. To maintain their high standards, these con- 
tractors are kept constantly abreast of new develop- 
ments in the field of noise control by frequent contact 
with Simpson’s acoustical experts and their fellow 
Certified Contractors. 


Using genuine Simpson acoustical materials . . . un- 
surpassed in efficiency and appearance . . . these 
contractors offer you superior acoustical installa- 
tions, because of superior materials and superior 
workmanship. 


These Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors 

have the equipment, experience and craftsmen nec- 

ee to insure an efficient and attractive acoustical 

tion in structures of any type, to your exact 

specification. For consultation and estimates, call 
C member nearest you. 





16,000 square feet of 24 x 24 tile in Gymnasium, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Architect, Eggers 
and Higgins. General Contractor, E. J. Rappoli Com- 
pany. Simpson Certified Acoustica! Contractor, W. 7. 
Roherts Construction Co., Cambridge. 


ACOUSTICAL TILE 


-»-HOLLOKORE DRILLED 


This efficient, perforated woodfiber acoustical tile . . . made 

to exacting specifications by Simpson, one of the largest and 

oldest forest products organizations in the Pacific Northwest 
. has six features of superiority: 


HOLLOKORE DRILLED PERFORATIONS. Simpson-developed hollow 
drills make clean holes, without fuzzy edges or burrs to 
collect dirt or encourage ‘“‘bridging’’ when repainting. 


WASHABLE FINISH. Simpson’s bright-white finish is readily 
cleaned with scap and a damp cloth, and may be repainted 
repeatedly without loss of efficiency. 


PAINTED BEVELS—finished in the same light-reflecting white. 
HIGH SOUND ABSORPTION—unexcelled by any similar material. 


THERMAL INSULATION. Millions of tiny air cells, in and between 
the fibers, provide effective thermal insulation. 


BIOTOX PROTECTED, by a safe chemical process, against mold, 
mildéw, termites, decay and dry rot. 


NOW also available with Scatter-Drilled perforations, mini- 
mizing the mechanical pattern of the holes. 


he SON SIMPSON FISSURED TILE 


‘% A MINERAL ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL 


— — INCOMBUSTIBLE: Solid rock, melted 
and re-formed into mineral fiber. DECO- 
RATIVE: The natural fissures differ on every tile, and pro- 
vide an interesting ceiling texture. PERMANENT: Cannot 
decay or deteriorate, easily cleaned with a vacuum cleaner, 
and may be repainted repeatedly without loss of acoustical 
effectiveness. EFFICIENT: The sound absorption coeffi- 
cients of these attractive tiles are remarkably high, and the 
special finish has excellent light-reflecting qualities. 


Available in beveled or square edge units 


OTHER SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
METAL ACOUSTICAL UNITS * PERFORATED HARDBOARD 
PERFORATED CEMENT ASBESTOS BOARD 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY °* SEATTLE 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS we ALLWOOD HARDBOARD w INSULATING BOARD PRODUCTS 
PLYWOOD w DOORS w CALIFORNIA REDWOOD w FIR AND WEST COAST HEMLOCK LUMBER 


- 








you kept a car in the classroom... it still 





couldn’t hurt this great new resilient tile... 





CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, New Jersey © 1953 
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Gold Seal Floors and Walls 


® 
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Sounds Impossible? But new Gold Seal Vinylbest Tile takes 
erg any kind of abuse in its stride. In this remarkable new 
quality tile you'll find— 


All the grease and alkali resistance of vinyl. 

All the true color characteristics of rubber tile. 

All the easy maintenance features of inlaid linoleum. 
Plus all the moisture resistance of asphalt tile. 


When you want an all-purpose, flexible, durable, good-looking 
tile—specify Gold Seal Vinylbest. It’s guaranteed* for installation 
on, above or below grade. It takes to concrete as readily as it takes 
to wood. And it positively will not support combustion. 

This new wonderfloor is offered in thirteen '4” patterns in a 
distinctive foam marble decoration. The famous Gold Seal system of 
Color-Correlation permits an unlimited variety of decorative effects. 
Yet Gold Seal. Winylbest Tile is installed quickly and inexpensively 
with asphalt tile adhesive, 

*The famous Gold Seal guerunsels satisfaction—or your money back. 

For free color folder, fill cut the coupon. 

fF eS SS SS SF SF SSS SSS 8S SS See eee ae =) 
Congoleum-Nairn Ine. 

Architects’ Service Department 

Kearny, New Jersey 

Please send me the free color folder on Gold Seal Vinylbest 
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Protect and 
Project 


2x2 SLIDES and FILM STRIPS with 





























Fibhmetin projector 


300 WATTS slOwER COOLED 


2x2 slides and film strips last 
longer with the GoldE FILMATIC — 
more brilliant projection, easier 
operation. Film capacity up to 350 
frames. 

Yes, lighten. your teaching load 
with the GoildE FILMATIC—so sim- 
ple, the youngest ber of your 
class can operate. 


See the FILMATIC—America's best projector 
buy: lightweight—oll-over brilliance— 
exclusive rewinding (film strip)—vertical. or 
horizontal—slide to film strip in a moment— 
equipped with 5” F:3.5 coated lens and 
Manumatic stacking or two-way carrier, Com- 
plete—(choice of carrier) and durable tweed- 
covered cose with lift-off cover..... ; 


“ PROTECT and PROJECT 
2x2 slides avtomatically 


The GeldE Automatic in- 
dex Slide Changer shows 
40 slides in all mounts, in 
sequence, skips, repeots, 
rejects, selects. Fingers 
never touch the slides. 
Fits ALL Filma’ 































NEW LOW PRICES 
Sonpiete. with Index 






Box of 20... 


Brightest Name 
in Slide Projection 


4888 N. Clark St. 
Chiesoo 40, Iilinols 








$22.50 
GoldE Aluminum 2x2 
Snap-it Binders with 
labels glass and 
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Utah Teachers Protest Salary Schedule, 
Appeal to Laymen for Support 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH. — Utah 
teachers on August 28 in general ses- 
sion at Salt Lake City voted 2 to 1 to 
return to the classrooms this fall. 

Faced with inadequate school funds, 
an alarming shortage of new teachers, 
and a salary schedule approximately 
$1000 below that in some of the neigh- 
boring states, Utah teachers had 
strongly considered the possibility of 
refusing to sign contracts for the 1953- 
54 school year. Instead, they agreed 
to sign only contracts which provide 
for a 10 day termination notice. 

An official four-point policy of the 


Utah Education Association was out- 


lined by Allen West, executive secre- 
tary of the association: (1) to continue 
to work for a special session to con- 
sider the problems of the schools. 
(2) If the governor fails to call such 
a conference or delimits the special 
session of the legislature—as he can 
do under the Utah constitution—to 
only a study of teacher retirement 
problems, then the U.E.A. will press 
for a referendum of the people to de- 
cide matters. (3) The U.E.A. is step- 
ping up the grass-roots campaign to 
involve lay people and patrons in their 
campaign to bring pressure on the 
(Continued on Page 120) 





Full Steam Ahead for 
N.E.A. Building Fund Drive 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The N.E.A., 
in an effort to raise $5,000,000 for 
its building fund, has proposed that 
states raise a sum equal to $2 a year 
per member over a five-year period. 

Recognizing that the “housing sit- 
uation” of the association has become 
critical, the board of trustees has em- 
ployed an architectural firm to make 
preliminary studies. 

Pointing out the acuteness of the 
N.E.A. need, Karl H. Berns, assistant 
secretary for field operations, said, 
“Even so simple a service as mimeo- 


gtaphing a sheet of paper requires a 
round trip of 12 blocks to the dupli- 
cating unit now temporarily sheltered 
in the warehouse.” 

He said that participants of nine 
regional conferences who conferred 
with officers and staff members of the 
N.E.A. supported the plan and made 
substantial gifts to the building fund. 

Approximately 40 states have state- 
wide building fund campaign com- 
mittees, organized and approved by 
the state associations, Dr. Berns said. 


The campaign is scheduled to run 
through the association’s centennial 
convention in 1957. 
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Here is a typical all-electric kitchen now being featured in model _ kitchens in today’s homes have been modernized to include Electric 
homes from coast to coast—with refrigerator, dishwasher-sink com- —_ Ranges. Is it any wonder that students want cooking instruction on 
bination—and the range, of course it’s Electric! Many thousands of __ this type of range? 


The kind ofkitchen - 


your students will have 


off Courdl, ib leithie | 


Not too long from now, many of your school’s home economics 
students will have kitchens of their own, like the one shown here. 
And one of the most important appliances in the modern kitchen is 
its Electric Range. To keep abreast of student needs for instruction 
in modern cooking methods, Electric Ranges in your school labora- 
tory are a “must.” Your local electric light and power company or 
electric appliance dealer can advise about installing modern, auto- 
matic Electric Ranges. 
























ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 










Some valuable suggestions—Another helpful item to aid you in planning or remode!l- Sdashewad inetehehk tikencmannes i ay 
ing the school laboratory is a FREE booklet—‘*The Modern Home Economics De- 15S East 44th Street tube NS-10 ssociaton 
partment.’’ It includes floor plans and other practical material. Use the coupon below. New York 17, N. Y. ' 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT” —home economics 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association laboratory planning booklet 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your Name. . 
ADMIRAL + BENDIX + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + DEEPFREEZE + FRIGIDAIRE Name of School 
GENERAL ELECTRIC - GIBSON + HOTPOINT + KELVINATOR « MAGIC CHEF Street & No 






MONARCH + NORGE + PHILCO » WESTINGHOUSE City 
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(Continued From Page 118) 
governor. (4) U.EA. is working to 
unify all efforts to bring pressure to 
bear upon the governor to call a spe- 
cial session to deal with the problem. 

Gov. J. Bracken Lee stated early in 
September that he intends to call a 
special session of the legislature before 
January 1 to deal with the school prob- 
lem. This decision, the governor em- 
phasized, was entirely his own and 
did not come in response to any pres- 
sures put upon him by school or citi- 
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Specify oak—readily available—for durability and 
attractiveness. Specify Kewaunee—for finest custom quality, 

at extremely modest cost. Write today for a free 
copy of our catalog of Scientific Laboratory Equipment. 


Representatives and sales offices in principal cities 


5028 S. Center Street «+ | 
Manvtacturers of Wood ond Metal Laboratory Equipmeat | 


zen groups. When queried as to what 
action was contemplated, Governor Lee 
would only comment that he hoped 
some sort of compromise can be 
worked out between the school groups 
and other interested parties before the 
special session. 

Utah law provides that only those 
matters which the governor chooses to 
place before the special session can be 
taken up by the legislature. Dan L. Or- 
ton, dean of the college of education, 
University of Utah, said: “The un- 


in all its natural beauty 


For your laboratory— 
famous Kewaunee custom 
quality furniture in beauti- 
ful, long-lasting, natural 
finish oak. Oak—the steel 
of woods—for rugged serv- 
ice, long life. Oak—in nat- 
ural finish—to brighten 
your laboratory, speed 
your work, 
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J. A. Campbell, President 
Adrian, Michigan 








assailable fact is that neither in this 
state nor in the nation are we making 
the effort to buy education for our 
children that we made before the war. 
Defining effort as the percentage of 
income the people of the state spent 
for education last year, Utah made 20 
per cent less effort to pay for educa- 
tion than it made in 1940. It is re- 
markable that during the course of the 
current controversy we practically 
never hear the discussion oriented to 
the basic question, Without exception 
the real issue—the educational well- 
being of our youth—is obscured in the 
heat and dust of arguments over taxes,’ 
teachers’ salaries, or both.” 

Utah is having serious trouble get- 
ting qualified teachers. Of 109 teach- 
ers hired since July 17 for the ele- 
mentary schools of Salt Lake City, a 
large percentage are below what could 
ordinarily be considered qualified 
teachers under state certification re- 
quirements, Arthur Arnesen, director 
of research for the Salt Lake City 
schools, announced. 

Generally speaking, the teachers are 
adopting a policy of wait and see in 
regard to the entire situation. There is 
a group, considerable in number, that 
still feels that only by withholding serv- 
ices can teachers avert serious damage 
to public education in Utah. 


Lee M. Thurston, Commissioner 
of Education, Dies 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—After only 
two months in office as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Lee M. Thurston, 
58, died here September 4 following 
a brief illness. 

Dr. Thurston was appointed to the 
federal post after having served as su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 











Michigan from 1948 to 1953. A short 
time before his appointment as com- 
missioner, he became chairman of the 
Educational Policies Commission. A 
professor of education at the Univer- 
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‘Silent Night’ 


Proudly... Coronet Films 


announces its 500” 


sound motion picture 





. + & magnificent, new Christmas film—to enchant audiences of all ages! 


From the studios of Coronet Films comes this beautiful visual- 
ization of the beloved Christmas Carol, Silent Night—the 500th 


motion picture produced by Coronet in nearly 15 years of 


superior educational film production 


Inside a chapel built by the people of Oberndorf, Austria, are 
two portraits of richly stained glass . . . telling of the village 
priest, Father Mohr, who wrote the words of the song in 1818 

. and the teacher and choirmaster, Franz Gruber, who com- 


posed the music. 


Yes, this is the true-to-life story of Silent Night—how it trav- 
eled from the remote villages of the Alps, throughout Europe 

. and finally to the farthest corners of the world . . . to 
become a tradition as beloved as Christmas itself. 


SILENT NIGHT 
132 minutes— $62.50 B & W—$125 Color 
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THE LITTLEST ANGEL 
132 minutes— $62.50 B & W—$125 Color 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, HOME-USERS . . . you'll want to 
plan now to preview and purchase Coronet’s breathtaking 
story of Silent Night for your coming Christmas program. Or, 
if you wish, you may rent Coronet films at your nearest film 
library . . . at low rates. And don’t forget Coronet’s other 
all-time Christmas favorites, The Littlest Angel and A Visit 
From St. Nicholas—to help keep Christmas in your heart the 
whole year through. 


For further preview and purchase information on the Coronet 
Christinas classics of your choice, write today to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. NS-103 ¢ Coronet Building ¢ Chicago 1}, Illinois 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
3'2 minvtes—$15 B & W—$30 Color 
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for health and 
recreation 





A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks, Invest in health and fun this season, 


---Rubber Tire Skates--- 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 











WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates iT CAG to Start 
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ROLLER SKATE CAGG 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years | 
4486 WEST LAKE STREET — CHICAGO 24, WLINOIS | 
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sity of Pittsburgh from 1938 to 1944, 
Dr. Thurston had also served as as- 


In 1950-51, Dr. Thurston was presi- 
dent of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. From 1944 until 
the time of his appointment as com- 
missioner he served as consultant for 
and member of the editorial advisory 
board of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 

The appointment of Dr. Thurston 
as U.S. Commissioner was applauded 
generally by educators who anticipated 
an administration characterized by 


| sistant superintendent of schools at | | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


sound judgment and a high quality of | 


leadership. 
Dr. Thurston is survived by his wife, 


the former Jessie Gothro, and two 


children, Jane and Robert Lee. 


Thanksgiving in Chicago 
for Vocational Association 

CHICAGO.—This year the American 
Vocational Association will be con- 
ventioning in Chicago after an absence 
of 18 years. 

The 47th annual convention of the 
association will be held November 23 
through 28, Hobart H. Sommers, gen- 
eral convention chairman, announced. 

The association is planning an ex- 
hibit section and entertainment fea- 
tures as well as a program geared to 
solution of some of the problems of 
vocational education. Delegates will 
hear Herold C. Hunt, formerly Chi- 
cago’s school superintendent and now 
graduate 
Harvard University, on the topic “The 
Relationship of General and Voca- 
tional Education.” 





professor of education at | 


Tours are being arranged to ele- | 


mentary, 
schools and to trade, industrial and 
business firms in the Chicago area. 


Survey Shows Teachers 
Adjust to Retired Life 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Retired 
teachers in New York are more satis- 
fied with life in retirement than any 
other group of public employes in 
New York. 

The results of a study sponsored by 


school 


high school and vocational | 


the Rockefeller Foundation were pre- | 
sented here recently to members of | 


the Gerontological Society. The study 
shows that approximately 60 per cent 


of the retired teachers found retire- | 


ment satisfactory compared to less than 
40 per cent of other public employes 
included in the research. 



























that LASTS for 


Years EUTsTs9 


Yes, GRIGGS tubular tables 
and chairs provide your school 
with smart, attractive class- 
room seating which will last 
for years. GRIGGS seating 
will always be modern and its 
sturdy construction will stand 
years of full schedule use. 
GRIGGS tubular tables and 
chairs are available in ALL 
sizes and five appealing colors. 
Tables are available with 
long-wearing FORMICA tops 
and all units have rubber- 
mounted floor glides. 



















SKYLINER 
GRIGGS BP 
DESKS 


If you demand at- 
tractive space-saving 
classroom desks in 
sturdy, movable fur- 
niture, it will pay 
you to investigate 
the GRIGGS Sky- 
liner. Available in 
three sizes, five col- 
ors and a variety of 
styles. 





Manufacturers of School, Church, 
and Theatre Seating 







EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 






Request Griggs Seating Catalog 
for es information on 
classroom seating. 
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Le? SPENCERS 


NEW DIVIDED LOW-WATERLINE BOILER 


Available in a range of sizes from 3,500 to 42,500 sq. ft. 
steam. Working pressures: 15 Ibs. steam, 30-100 Ibs. water. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, write for our special folder 
on the Low-Waterline Boiler. 


THERE IS A SPENCER FOR 
EVERY BUILDING ... FOR EVERY FUEL 


FOR NEW SCHOOLS 


Flattened out to beat low-headroom and excavation 
problems. Overall height is approximately 25% less than 
conventional firebox boilers. 

Low stack designs possible because all sizes are designed 
to be installed with induced draft fans. 

Quiet— burns fuels more completely because all sizes con- 
tain extra-high fireboxes, 


FOR EXISTING SCHOOLS 


Divided in half for easier entrance through narrow base- 
ment openings. Yet two watertight sections require no 
welding for installation. 

Easier to install because of specially designed smokebox. 


FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


Quickly converted from mechanical to hand-firing 
whenever desired, at a minimum of expense and without 
disturbing boiler-settings. 

Service-water heating coils sized to meet all shower 
and cafeteria requirements. Both instantaneous and tank: 
type coils available. 


Designed, constructed and stamped in 
accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Boiler Construction Code. 


Rated in accordance with SBI Code. 


Inspected and approved by licensed 
National Board Insurance Inspector. 


| 


'’ SPENCER 


HEATER 
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Supt. Frank D. Lawler, whose School 
Building Committee insisted on the 
most comfortable lighting, reports....... 


ce 
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“When we built the new Mary P. Hinsdale School, 
our School Building Committee insisted on the best 
and most comfortable lighting available. Westinghouse 
CD’s have certainly lived up to those expectations,” 
reports Superintendent Frank D. Lawler, Town of 
Winchester, Winsted, Conn. 

The Westinghouse CD luminaire, with plastic 
shielding, provides a semi-indirect lighting system. 
Installed in continuous rows, as is shown in this class- 
room, the result is an almost glareless system of com- 
fortable lighting. The entire ceiling becomes a part of 
the lighting system; all lamps are completely shielded. 

What’s more, the Westinghouse CD makes an 
attractive addition to the classroom. Its design sim- 


And to meet other requirements... 


Low FIRST cost Concentric Ring incandescent luminaires 
meet quality lighting requirements on limited funds, 
Metal rings shield silvered bowl lamps, eliminat- 
ing glare and shadows. 


... We wanted the best lighting available 
so we installed Westinghouse CD Luminaires” 


plicity fits as a natural part of the background in 
modern interiors, 

The superintendent further reports, “Our teachers 
and the school board are very pleased with the new 
lighting system. Their enthusiasm and that of our 
parents will undoubtedly influence both future con- 
struction and any remodeling of present classrooms.” 


For other installation methods, get 
B-4556, “The ABC Plan for School 
Lighting”. Meantime—/ook for this seal 
on your electrical contractor's guaran- 
tee. He installs them—we back him up. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-04340-A 


CC luminaires mean economy in fluorescent lighting. 
Low in initial cost—low in maintained cost. CC with 
X° louver design meets A.S.A. school standards. 


you can 6E SURE...1¢ irs 


| Westinghouse 
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READER OPINION 


(Continued From Page 10) 
cating his own concern about the 
dental hygiene of school children. I 
presume the following sentence in my 
article is the basis of Dr. Hummel's 
letter: 

“The development of approved 
fluoridation programs by public schools 
as rapidly as technical and financial 
rersources permit is desirable, but con- 
structive programs of this type do not 
justify the practice of school sponsored 
activities that create or sharply aggra- 


vate problems of dental hygiene and 
care.” 

In making this statement, I recog- 
nized differences of opinion regarding 
the virtues of fluoridation and did not 
mean to endorse all fluoridation efforts. 
Perhaps my phrases “approved fluori- 
dation programs” and “constructive 
programs” did not reflect this view as 
clearly as I expected. Possibly 1 should 
have added that I consider fluoridation 
still to be somewhat experimental, 
rather than generally accepted—as vac- 
cination for smallpox is accepted, for 
example. 


FLOOR WAX 
There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with 
Ves-Cote . . . because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven 
anti-slip agent, DuPont’s ‘“Ludox’’* colloidal silica. These 
minute particles of “‘Ludox’’* create excellent sole and heel 


traction—offer effective braking 


action for each step. 


In addition to safety, Ves-Cote 
dries to a high lustre; is long- 
wearing; water resistant; easy to 


apply and dries quickly. 


If you need safe floors, yet de- 
mand attractive floors— Ves-Cote 
is your answer. 


* 
Trademork of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 





ANTI-SLIP 
PROTECTION 


When you step on Ves-Cote, the 
weight of the foot forces the hard 
“Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into 
the wax particles, providing superior 
braking action. This way, Ves-Cote 
gives greater slip protection. 











A, Approved by the 
\ Ly Underwriters Laboratories. 


INCORPORATED 





4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





Some readers will be interested to 
know that water fluoridation “is strong- 
ly recommended by the American Den- 
tal Association .. . and the U.S. Public 
Health Service” when “nearly all of the 
most outstanding biochemists and ex- 
perts in the field of nutrition have 
questioned seriously the treatment of 
drinking water with fluorine.” 

To me it would be serious if the 
persons in America who have so much 
to do with our health and dental serv- 
ices knew so little about nutrition and 
biochemistry or were irresponsible con- 
cerning knowledge which they have. 

If fluorine put in drinking water for 
dental protection does harmfully affect 
the bones, further experimentation 
would seem desirable—to discover 
ways of overcoming this effect of 
fluorine, to discover other means of 
obtaining dental protection, or to com- 
bine these outcomes. 

To say that a new practice “should 
be discontinued until ample experi- 
mental tests have been conducted over 
a sufficiently long period of time to 
eliminate any question as to its ulti- 
mate effect” upon the population seems 
hardly acceptable as an operating 
philosophy. 

One of the most defensible ways in 
which a new practice becomes incor- 
porated into a technological civiliza- 
tion is to try out that practice on an 
ever-widening basis until the experi- 
mental base becomes generally inclu- 
sive—making adjustments and im- 
provements as experience dictates. 

Our use of vitamins, blood transfu- 
sions or antibiotics illustrates the point, 
as do our elementary reading books, 
extracurricular activities in secondary 
education, or school architecture. If we 
had waited long enough “to eliminate 
any question” as to desirability, we 
would not have universal free public 
education to the extent to which we 
now have it in this country——HAROLD 
H. PUNKE, professor of education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


From the Pacific Islands 
Sirs: 

Thank you very much for printing 
the excellent article entitled “This 
Question of Subversives” by Claudius 
O. Johnson (May 1953). 

I feel that this is a constructive state- 
ment which should help administrators 
everywhere to think rationally about 
this serious problem.—WILLIAM V. 
VITARELLI; educational administrator, 
Koror district, Caroline Islands, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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announces its 
all-new, 56-page 
EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG 











FREE UPON 
REQUEST 


This new, 1954 edition of the illus- 


trated SVE Educational Catalog 
CREATORS OF THE INTERNATIONALLY- FAMOUS 


presents filmstrips, slides and audio- 
INSTRUCTOR, SCHOOL MASTER AND SKYLINE PROJECTORS 


visual equipment. It is published as 





a service to the teaching profession 
NS-10-53 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send your 1954 Educational Catalog. It is free of cost or obligation 


O Include name of my SVE dealer 


by your SVE audio-visual dealer and 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 





NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 
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Richards -Wilcox 


Photo shows how entire interior of an 
R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master 
Control Door Wardrobe is instantly 
accessible, instantly exposed for air- 
ing, simply by opening master door, 


Kat ened 
WARDROBES 


We had Johnny in mind when we designed R-W school ward- 
robes. Johnny’s health, comfort and convenience —not to mention 
his occasional frivolous moods—were all factors to be considered. 

For instance, the problem of achieving maximum hygiene 
and comfort was solved by a unique system of doors. This system 
allows fresh air to circulate through the clothes. It helps reduce 
musty odors, keeps the wardrobe sanitary and allows damp 
clothes to dry quickly. And R-W Wardrobes have no inaccessible 
walls and corners. Cleaning’s a snap, and they’re easy to keep 
clean. 

And what could be more convenient for youngsters than 
doors that open at a touch, with knobs and inside hooks easily 
accessible to even the smallest child. 

The rugged construction of R-W School Wardrobes is designed 
to withstand heavy usage—especially those days when Johnny 
and his friends are “feeling their oats.”’ 


Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured 
according to three standard principles of operation: 


Each type can be fur- ( 1, Individual Door Operation—fully receding ‘ 
nished with flush doors, 
coat racks, chalk boards, ( 2. Pair Door Operation 
cork boards and other 
accessories. 
For complete information about Richards- Wilcox School Wardrobes, 
write to: 


3. Multiple Door Operation 


SUDING DOOR HANOEES & TRACK ¢ fae 
DOORS 6 MATURES © GARAGE DOORS 4 EQUIP 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
© SCHOOL WARDROSES & PARTITIONS © 


ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 520 THIRD SsTReer, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Retirement Income Exemption 
Gets a Congressional Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The House 
committee on ways and means heard 
more than two dozen witnesses from 
retired employes’ organizations testify 
in favor of the proposal to exempt up 
to $1500 of retirement income from 
the federal income tax. All witnesses 
recommended passage of H.R. 5180 
introduced by Rep. Noah Mason (R.- 
Ill). 

Representatives of firemen’s and 
policemen’s organizations suggested 
some modification of the so-called 
“work clause” which reduces the ex- 
emption when the retired person earns 
more than $900 annually and is only 
partially retired. The reason offered 
was that policemen and firemen retire 
at a relatively early age and tend to 
seek other positions after they have 
retired, 

Speaking on behalf of the National 
Retired Teachers Association, of which 
she is president, Ethel P. Andrus of 
California said: “Today hundreds of 
men and women—teachers in retired 
status—are finding that with strict 
economy they can just get by with 
theic combined savings and retirement 
income, With increasing age the im- 
perative need of care and the high 
incidence of illness with attendant 
costs of medical service and hospitali- 
zation make further drains.” She 
pointed out that income taxes added 
one more fixed cost to the absolute 
necessities of food, clothing and hous- 
ing. For many retired teachers, she 
said, “the only recourse is to dip into 
rainy-day reserves, so cutting down 
next year's income, and year by year 
thinning out the financial cushion that 
sacrifice and work and thrift have built 
for later day comfort.” 

Robert H. Wyatt, executive secre- 
tary of the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, testified for the N.E.A. He 
traced the history of efforts to obtain 
an exemption on retired teachers’ in- 
comes by administrative ruling and 
called the committee's attention to 
the fact that H.R. 5180 was not class 
legislation but was equally applicable 
to all types of retired persons. 

No further action on the Mason 
bill will be taken until Congress re- 
convenes in January. At that time the 
ways and means committee may fe- 
port it out as a separate bill or as part 
of an omnibus measure to overhaul 
the federal tax structure. 
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3D-~- 
even more important for E 0 U CAT : 0 iM 
than for ENTERTAINMENT 


Theater men are just finding out what schoolmen have known for vears: 
3-D is so thrillingly realistie that flat pictures cannot compare. 


Many educators have taken 
advantage of 3-D pictures to as- 
sure more effective learning. 
The child who is spellbound by 
a sense of reality is deeply and 
lastingly impressed, 

Thousands of schools are get- 
ting splendid results with edu- 
cational 3-D pictures, notably for 
Social Studies, Science, Nature 
in color, and Geometry. 


3-D Eye Testing 
is Equally Essential: 3,000 School Systems are using the mod- 
ern Telebinocular® and Visual-Survey Service for eye testing that 
gives information on the binocular functions of vision: Acuity with 
both eyes open and seeing, fusion, depth perception, balances. 
(And when a pupil is referred to Ophthalmologist or Optometrist, 
3-D pictures are used in retraining for binocular vision.) 


Is your school making full use of 3-D’s 
advantages? The coupon will bring you further information. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


3-D Pioneers for 61 years: First the 3-D Stereoseope 
and Travel Stereographs ... then Educational 3-D pictures for 
schools and libraries . . . and now, modern plastic Televiewers® 
and integrated units of Educational] 3-D Pictures, edited with Source 
Manuals, and 3-D Eye Tests. 


SABASSBBWVPVW—sBVsBVBW BBB sW BBB SFB BQBPBQB BBQ BBBB SHRRSERERESRSERE ERE SR EERE SRE SE EEESR ESR EE EEE EEE EERE SD SG & 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
Please send information Please have your representative call 
on Keystone 3-D pictures. and demonstrate Keystone 3-D pictures. 


(Name) SE OE EE BG nee Mae Ste dics eae Se es 


Buea sreaennnauy 
Beene eee eeu lf 


PES ice ; (Address) 


se} 
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President Eisenhower Urges A.F.T. to Fight 
Against “Those Undermining Our Freedom” 


PEORIA, ILL.—The 36th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Teachers, A.F.L., considered problems 
of intellectual freedom here in August 

President Eisenhower sent a message 
to the teachers union urging delegates 
and members to “lead in the fight 
against those who—through dishon- 
esty—would undermine our freedom 
and our liberty.” 


e 
— - nee 


The 700 delegates listened as the 
message went on to say: “We Ameri- 
can people all know that to preserve 
our freedoms we must count heavily 
on you men and women who teach 
in our schools and colleges. . . . 

“In this age of very real peril all 
Americans look to you for the in- 
spiration our children need to devote 
themselves effectively and energetical- 





RENO HIGH SCHOOL 
Reno, Nevada 


FERRIS & ERSKINE, Reno 
Architects 


CLYDE £. BENTLEY, Engineer 
San Francisco 


KeWANEE 


The RENO HIGH SCHOOL, pictured, is an 
excellent example of the fine modern schools 
going up in the great Southwest. Spread 

wide over the landscape, with large roof areas 


and windows forming most of the 


E. 0. STICE & SONS 
Heating Contractors 
installed 3 Oil Fired 
Type “C’ Kewanee Boilers 


walls, these new schools require more from 


their heating boilers, 


Kewanee Boilers have kept pace with this 


need for additional heat and the higher standards 


of heating comfort demanded today . . 


. and are 


usually the number one choice for schools throughout 


America, as they have been for over eighty years. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 


Division of American Raniator & Standard Sanitary conronation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Seung home ana wmaiily 








ly to the virtues that have made 
America great.” 

When this message arrived at the 
opening session, Carl J. Megel, presi- 
dent of the teachers federation, was 
advising delegates to take militant 
steps against communism, “McCarthy- 
ism,” and loyalty oaths for teachers 
and to give new impetus to the fight 
for federal aid for education. 

Earlicr the teachers were urged to 
“testify fully” before congressional 
committees investigating Communist 
activity. 

Mrs. Thelma M. Borchardt of Wash- 
ington, D.C. union representative, 
noted the refusal of some teachers to 
give testimony on grounds that it would 
infringe their rights under the Fifth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

“Teachers who testify—and because 
they are teachers they have a special 
responsibility toward the government 
—should certainly testify fully con- 
cerning activity in the Communist 
party,” she said. 

In his plea for federal aid, Mr. Me- 
gel said it would take more than $14,- 
000,000,000 to provide schools that 
were needed for the 35,000,000 pupils 
due in class this fall. 

“The federal government is the only 
agency that can provide the necessary 
additional school funds since local 
property taxes are about as high as 
they can reasonably be, and state aid, 
while additionally possible, cannot 
begin to produce enough money to 
rehabilitate our bankrupt school sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Megel called for higher pay 
and better working conditions for 
teachers and for more classrooms. He 
also asked the convention to vote for 
an organized program to bring the 
plight of the schools before labor and 
parent-teacher groups. 

More than 350,000 teachers have 
quit their jobs in the last 10 years, 
Mr. Megel said, and in September the 
nation’s schools will be short 200,000 
qualified teachers. 

The average teacher's pay is $3310 
before income taxes, as compared with 
$4385 for “occupational workers,” he 
said. 

Panel discussions throughout the 
week dealt with how teachers can 
improve their working conditions, en- 
sure themselves job security and get 
higher pay. 

During the meeting, the teachers 
changed the union constitution to for- 
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Garcy Visualiers 
will see them through! § 














Schoolroom lighting installations, once completed, have 
a way of staying on. . . past the time when this year’s 
kindergarten class eventually dons cap and gown. It is 
doubly important, therefore, to obtain the right fixtures 
in the first place. 
pie Peper. Garcy’s “Visualier” is eminently qualified. Lighting 
betaine ext ia efficiency far exceeds I.E.S. and A.I.A. school lighting 
side panels. The “Vis- specifications . . . as to light utilization, light dis- 
ualier” Series is avail- tribution, shielding and low surface brightness. 
able in 2 lamp and 4 Of equal importance, the ‘‘Visualier’s” high level 
lamp units, for 4 ft. AN lighting efficiency can be readily maintained. The 
ae pogemyarine oath SS< large louver cells are easily cleaned from the floor 
Peay: rN with a brush or vacuum. All-metal construction 
/ means no breakage or warping. Garcy’s exclusive 
one-piece louver design contributes time-defying 
durability. Detailed literature and E.T.L. data 
will be sent on request. 


Louver shield consists of a one-piece stamping 

.. an exclusive Garcy development. No rusting 

of welded parts . . . no loosening due to vibration 
. and far more inherent strength. 


5 ri 4 GY GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO: 


1724 N. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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bid racial segregation in any of the 
union’s locals. The amendment was 
passed by a vote of 219 to 80. 

Under the revision any local guilty 
of “limiting its membership on ac- 
count of race or color” will lose its 
charter. 

Delegates in attendance represented 
50,000 teachers in 400 American com- 
munities. 


“Taxes, Women and Hogs” 
Feature Address at A.S.B.O. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO.—At the annual 
banquet of the Association of School 
Business Officials, Col. Jack Major of 
Paducah, Ky., will be the featured 
speaker. His subject is “Taxes, Women 
and Hogs,” it was announced here by 
Sam S. Dickey, president of the asso- 
ciation and assistant superintendent in 
charge of business affairs of the Lake- 
wood schools. 

The 39th annual convention of the 
AS.B.O. will meet in Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 11 to 15. According to President 
Dickey, “A program has been planned 
which will be of real benefit to every 
member. Reports, addresses, and group 
discussions will all be directed toward 
better school management through in- 
creased efficiency and economy in busi- 
ness administration.” 

The opening session speaker will be 
Canon Laurence Hall of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland. 

As announced in the August issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS, each day 
of the program will be devoted to a 
major problem in school business man- 
agement, and discussion groups will 
be formed on the basis of cities’ popu- 
lation. The three major topics are (1) 
schoolhouse planning, construction, 
maintenance and operation, (2) 
sources of school revenue, accounting 
and auditing, and (3) purchasing. 

A special women’s program has been 
planned under the general chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Gail Sheats of South 
Euclid, Ohio. 


Publication of Newsletter 
Discontinued by UNESCO Group 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Because of 


-staff reductions, the U.S. National 


Commission for UNESCO has an- 
nounced that regular biweekly pub- 
lication of the “Newsletter” will be 
discontinued. However, the “News- 
letter” will continue to be issued from 
time to time as conditions permit, the 
commission's report said. 
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Has These 


Features 








NYCO DISPLAY RAIL pro- ‘ _— THE RAIL 

vides an easy, convenient way iia pe is made of (a) 18 

to display maps and charts ‘ oe ie gauge, (b) cold rolled 
Bi steel, (c) with nickel 


(singly or in sets), also small os 
finish. 


pictures and seat work. Maps 

of any width can be hung from 

the Nyco Display Rail. The a . 4 2 

steel hooks slide easily to any tn ¥ ‘ > ‘, THE CORK STRIP 

position and are strong enough s Poms has a burlap backing. The 

to hold a set of maps in a case. . Be strip always fits tightly. 

It is easily attached to the 

chalkboard moulding of a new | 4’ 

or old building. The ™%-inch Hay THE BRASS EYELETS 
aly in every screw hole pre- 

vents screws trom cutting 

through the cork. 


cork inlay is a veritable bulletin 
board 
PRICES 

No. 90 No 91 S) 

Cork Without i THE TABBED HOOK 
Rail Lined Cork ™ Nese ae 
Less than 100 feet. Per foot $0.42 
100 to 500 feet. Per foot 39 
Over 500 feet. Per foot fy 


holds single 

spring roller 
mountings 

' , in upright 

llooks Lor | iia position 

¥ necessary 
if spring 

roller is to 
function 
properly 


No. X900. Plain Hook. Each 
No. X910. Spring Clip Hook. Each 




















No. 90 Nyco Display Rail, Cork-lined 


18 gauge cold rolled channel steel, copper under-coating 
and finished in dull nickel. Lower edge of rail notched 


N ao . * . 

\) at intervals of approximately two feet to permit in 

Wood MAP RAIL Drawing sertion or removal of hooks. Width of rail one inch 
or Meta, / Actual Size \vailable in 3 and 6 foot lengths. 

y Tay Cork inlay 4 inch thick and % inch wide, burlap backed 

Molding to run continuous length of rail. 


\\Y Screw holes provided with nickel plated, counter sunk 
collars. Cork inlay available in either tan or green. 


TTT TTL | : i ‘ ‘ 
No. 91 Nyco Display Rail, Without Cork 
No. X900 plain hook, 18 gauge steel, nickel finish. Con 








) i structed to grip the rail tightly when weighted with a 
map and to slide easily when weight is released. Pro 
jecting tab to insure proper operating position of maps 





to. protect chalkboard 


mounted on spring rollers and 
SPRING moulding. 
CLIP No. X910 spring clip hook same as No, X900 but equipped 
with spring clip on projecting tab. 


\ HOOK foth hooks will fit either No. 90 or 91 rail, It is 


(Optional ) customary to order two hooks for each four feet of rail 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


BOARD 3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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The Edwards Synchromatie Clock System is the simplest centrally 
controlled clock system on the market. And thanks to that simplicity is 


priced well below what you'd probably expect it to cost. 


Here's how it works. A light on the panel shown above glows when power resumes 
after a failure. One switch sets clocks ahead ... the other sets them back. 
No master clock needed, no mercury pendulums, rectifiers, condensers 
or radio tubes. Virtually error free, the Edwards Clock control system 
runs for years without attention. Write for Bulletin “CL” 
Edwards Co. Ine., Dept. NS-10, Norwalk, Conn. 


‘Epwarps Synchromatic Clock Systems 


for SCHOOLS *« HOSPITALS « OFFICES « INDUSTRY! 


é 
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California Builds New 
Education Department Building 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF.— The State 
Department of Education now has its 
own home—in the new State Educa- 
tion Building at 721 Capital Avenue. 
This new building, housing all the 
headquarters offices of the various 
units of the department, was dedicated 
in July. The building is a six-story 
structure with a penthouse, containing 
about 162,000 square feet of floor 
space. It is constructed of reinforced 
concrete and cost $2,954,000. 
Speaking at the dedication and tra- 
ditional cornerstone laying ceremonies, 
Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of 
public instruction, said, “California 
believes in education as an investment 
in her people—children and adults 


ts ~ 
NEW CALIFORNIA EDUCATION BUILDING 


alike. More than $1,000,000,000 has 
gone into the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings in this state 
since November 1945. 

“Our people already have invested 
more dollars in support of local school 
districts than any other state. Cali- 
fornia has had, and probably will con- 
tinue to have, one of the best plans of 
equalized support for its schools, rec- 
ognizing size, sparsity and diversity of 
wealth among school districts.” 

“The people have been more uni- 
fied about education in California than 
on any other subject,” Gov. Earl War- 
ren said at the dedication. “The people 
have been generous, the legislature has 
been generous—everyone has recog- 
nized the responsibility that we have 
to Our youngsters.” 











Senate Requests Study 
of Educational Use of Mails 

WASHINGTON, D.C——The Senate 
committee on post office and civil 
service has contracted with the Na- 
tional Education Association for a 
short, intensive study of the educa- 
tional benefits derived from the use of 
the mails. This is one of a series of 
research reports being prepared for 
the committee by nongovernmental 
organizations. 

Also associated with the work of 
the committee is an advisory council 
of newspaper, book and magazine pub- 
lishers and other persons concerned 
with improving the mail service. The 
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executive vice chairman of this coun- 
cil is Walter D. Fuller of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

In requesting N.E.A. to make this 
study Sen. Frank Carlson (R.-Kan.), 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
said that the study would proceed on 
this thesis: “A segment of postal serv- 
ice concerns activities having to do 
with education and particularly adult 
education. Books, magazines, news- 
papers, films handled through the mail, 
correspondence instruction, and mail 
of all classes have to do in the broad- 
est way with education. Does the 
value to the nation of this educational 
use justify a decision that a portion 





Specify Edwards and Be Sure 





America’s schools run more smoothly 
. . . America’s school children are 
better protected thanks to Edwards. 


Edwards Automatic Clock and Pro- 
gram Control Systems, models of pre- 
cision engineering, regulate school 
traffic with split-second accuracy. This 
ingenious system requires no master 
clock, no mercury pendulums, recti- 
fiers, condensers or radio tubes. Built 
around the famous dual-motored Tele- 
chron movement, Edwards Clocks are 
synchronized to ever accurate incoming 
alternating current...one or a hundred 
timepieces keep perfect time together. 
Virtually error-free, they run for years 
without costly servicing. Write for 
Bulletin “CL.” 


TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 


Edwards Fire Alarm and Watchman’s 
Systems are chosen by leading archi- 
tects to protect America’s schools, hos- 
pitals and important buildings. Write 
for Bulletin “FA.” 


Epwarps 


protects ee everywhere! 
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Your chalkboard is a very nec- 
essary teaching tool. Preserve 
that board by using HYGIEIA 
Dustless Chalk. it helps protect 
precious eyesight by marking 
clean, white and more legible 

. HYGIEIA Chalk contains no 
grit, clay or grease. It is abso- 
lutely DUSTLESS and noiseless 
and erases quickly and cleanly. 








The Hygieia Chalk- 
board cleaner does 
away with messy 
board washing. The Latex side erases 
chalk marks—the leather side thor- 
oughly cleans the board. It saves 


time! It saves wear! 


? 
Hygieia Dustless as 

Chalk and Hygieia 

Chalkboard Cleaner will increase 
your class-room efficiency. Be RIGHT 
— Specify HYGIEIA— The universal 
favorite of schools everywhere! 
“Utilizing the 
Dept. NS-36 


Write for free circular 
Chalkboard” 


the American Crayon Company 
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of this cost should be regarded as a | 


government service to its Citizens as 


is the case with other government de- | 


partments?” 


The study is being prepared in the | 
N.E.A. legislative division, which has | 
set up a small committee to advise it | 
in this connection. The chairman of | 


the committee is Francis S. Chase, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The other members 


are Lloyd W. King of the American | 
Textbook Publishers Institute; Arthur | 
NATION'S | 
SCHOOLS; Homer Kempfer of the Na- | 


H. Rice, editor of The 


tional Home Study Council; W. H. 


Durr of the N.E.A. Department of | 
Audio-Visual Instruction and the Vir- | 


ginia State Department of Education; 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA 
Journal and J. L. McCaskill, director 
of the N.E.A. legislative division. 

Serving as study director is Robert 
D. Orcutt, formerly of the U.S. Office 
of Education and for many years asso- 
ciated with the business management 
of the school system at South Bend, 
Ind. 

The final report of the educational 
use of the mails study is to be made 
to the Senate committee by November 


15. It will appear as a portion of a | 


report of 


the Senate committee on | 


post office and civil service pursuant 


to S. Res. 49 of the 83d Congress. 


Rural Area Superintendents 
Pian Meeting at Omaha, Neb. 
SOMERVILLE, 


N.J.—The theme for | 


the annual meeting of County and | 


Rural Area Superintendents this year 
will be “Superintendents in Action,” 
according to Sampson G. Smith, super- 
intendent of Somerset County Schools 
and president of the organization. 
The eighth national conference, 


meeting in Omaha, Neb., October 11 | 


to 14, will offer case reports and group | 
discussions of programs which stress | 


community needs and the needs of 


children as the major factors influenc- | 


ing education. 
be given to ways in which superin- 


Special attention will 


tendents who work directly with teach- | 


ers can do that job effectively. 
The conference will hear addresses 
by George E. Watson, state superin- 


tendent of public instruction in Wis- | 


consin, C. Hamilton Moses, president 
of the Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
pany, and W. A. Early, president of 
the N.E.A. and former president of 
the county superintendents group. 





THE NEW SLANT 


IN CHALKBOARDS 


nh 
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Modern styling and flexibility keynote 
this new Vers-A-Tilt chalkboard by 
Claridge. Incorporating a tilted surface 
to eliminate glare from natural and arti- 
ficial light, the board itself is reversible, 
enabling the unit to be used as a chalk- 
board or tackboard. The Vers-A-Tilt 
promotes better penmanship since stu- 
dents assume a more natural writing 
position. 

A completely prefabricated unit, the 
new Vers-A-Tilt is installed in minutes; 
installation costs cut 75% and more. 
Without any major alterations, as re- 
quired by conventional chalkboards, the 
entire unit can be changed from a 1st 
grade height to that of an 8th grade ina 
matter of minutes. , 


Write today for complete details on 
the Vers-A-Tilt Chalkboard and the 
full line of Claridge Chalkboards 
and Bulletin Boards. 
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Learn about the 5 important 
advantages of Norton Door Closers 


1. Parallel arms eliminate need for brackets 
. .. give maximum headroom where needed 
. .. prevent unauthorized tampering. 


Rack and Pinion . . . for uniform, positive 
checking action at every point to do away 
with “dead centers.” 


Permanent mold aluminum shell . . . engi- 
neered to closer tolerances; lighter weight; 
stops fluid seepage. 


Simple construction . . . means fewer parts 
to get out of order—inexpensive to main- 
tain—longer life. 


Non-gumming, non-freezing hydraulic fluid 
. .. lubricates every inside working part per- 
manently—prolongs trouble-free life. 














This is the famous 
Fusible-Link feature: 
This special Underwriters’ Ap- 
proved link fuses quickly at 
only 160°F. in case of fire... 
automatically letting the door 
close to stop the frightening 
spread of flame . . . giving 
time to control the fire. In ad- 
dition, the use of this arm 
means reduced insurance rates 
... a substantial yearly savings. 

















Oniy the finest of materials available go 
into every Norton Door Closer . . . and 
skilled craftsmen engineer these materials 
to the industry’s most rigid specifications. 
Naturally, with quality control and expert 
inspection at every step . . . from receiving 
to shipping . . . your Norton Door Closer is 

Variety of arms available to fit every need... every door a precision mechanism. 
In addition to the regular arm, there is the Norton Hold- ... built to last longer under hard service 
Open Arm... 90° to 180° Parallel Arm... and the Fusible- . . . require less maintenance . . . provide 


Link Arm described above. For complete information on how with the long-r . P 
Norton can solve your every need, write The Norton Door you g-range economies neces- 


Closer Co., Berrien Springs, Michigan. sary today. 


NORTO 


Norton Door Closer Company 


A Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Norton Door Closers Are Preferred For Schools Everywhere 
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NEWS... 


Late U.S. Commissioner Challenged Professors to 
Help Make Difference in Educational Leadership 


EAST LANSING, MicH.—The Kel- 
logg Center for Continuing Education 
here was the scene for a week's con- 
tinued education of 125 ‘professors of 
school administration. 

The Seventh Annual Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion convened from August 23 to 29. 
Presiding over the sessions was Robert 
S. Fisk, dean of the school of educa- 


SHELDON | 


CHICAGO 


tion, University of Buffalo. The agenda 
for the conference included general 
sessions, discussion groups on major 
problems of preparing school adminis- 
trators, and—the core of the confer- 
ence procedure—the afternoon bull 
sessions formed spontaneously around 
topics of mutual interest. 

Appearing before the group as first 
general session speaker was U.S. Com- 


Large Full Bow! Headstock — 
ly enclosed 
with hinged 


missioner of Education Lee M. Thurs- 
ton in one of his last public appear- 
ances before the illness which caused 
his death on September 4. Dr. Thurs- 
ton, who had been slated a year ago 
to act as host for the conference in 
the capacity of dean of the school of 
education at Michigan State Col- 
lege, challenged the professors to do 
all within their power to help make 
a difference in the educational leader- 
ship of the future. 

Dr. Thurston made his point by 
analogy of cases. “Let’s take three 
beginning superintendents as our ex- 
amples,” he suggested. “Each of the 
three has had similar administrative 
training, about the same courses from 
about the same people. Yet we know 
that one of these beginning superin- 
tendents will advance professionally, 


— ar 
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" Each Sheldon lathe 
must poss 18 tests 
for extreme accur- 
acy before leaving 
factory 





These FEATURES make Sheldon Precision Lathes 
the finest school lathes — give them industrial ac- 
curacy and power. With these real industrial ma- 
chine tools you can teach true industrial shop 
practice. Because of these features Sheldon Lathes 
withstand “student abuse” and hold their accuracy 


without constant bearing maintenance. With fully 
and available with lever- 


operated speed-changes. They are safe for students 


enclosed headstocks 


to operate. 


SHELDON MACHINE CO., Inc. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


4266 N. Knox Avenue 
CHICAGO 41, U. S. A. 
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to his job and other jobs at a similar 
level, and one will be forced by public 
pressure to leave the profession. What 
happens?” 

In line with the announced topic of 
his speech, “In Confidence to School 
Administrators,’ Dr. Thurston chal- 
lenged the professors to look beyond 
the preparation program to that stage 
in the administrator's professional life 
when he grows and develops or else 
fights for job survival in a profession 
that is subject to constant change. 

In a question and answer session 
following the address the late com- 
missioner expressed hope that a lay 
advisory committee on education at 
the national level would soon be a 
reality. He pointed to legislation in 
the recent session of Congress which 
makes such a committee possible. 

The second featured speaker, George 
S. Counts, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke to the members of the con- 
ference on the topic of education's 
role in meeting the challenges of the 
future. Dr. Counts contrasted the edu- 
cational objectives of the free world 
and the Communist orbit. 

“We once thought that education 
alone would bring freedom to men,” 
Dr. Counts said. “Now we know, how- 
ever, that education can be as much 
of an enslavement factor as it is a 
freeing factor. It is the kind of educa- 
tion and the purpose of its leadership 
which determines the direction in 
which society will be turned by educa- 
tion.” He then pointed out that the in- 
crease of education in Russia has been 
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Wakefield 
introduces the 


DAVALIER 


Performance Exceeds Requirements of 
American Standard Practice for School Lighting 


Sliding stem plate can be moved 
from end to end to support the 
Cavalier at any point, completely 
eliminating proble ms of in-line 
spacing of mounting points. 


For the complete story of this 
beautiful new streamlined di- 
rect-indirect luminaire, write for 
- . rage 3-color folder. The F. 

Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion Ohio. In Canada, 
Wakefield Lighting, Ltd., Lon- 


don, Ontario. 


SS 


WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER 
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Note that the brightness readings for the new Cavalier are well below the 
recommended maximums: 





Max. Recommended 
Zone The Cavalier with Proper Refi. 





60°-90° 100 ft.-L 450 ft.-L 
45°-60° 250 ft.-L 900 ft.-L 
0°-45° 1800 ft.-L 2000 ft.-L 











Several important new design features are responsible for such excellent per- 
formances: 
FIRST, the full length luminous plastic side panels have no opaque metal framing, 


but are supported internally by a steel frame. This frame is also an internal reflector, 
a feature which keeps side panel brightness down to a pleasant 100 ft-L. 


SECOND, the louvers provide complete 45° x 45° shielding, or shielding at 45° x 25°, 
There is no view of lamp at specified shielding angles through the entire viewing cone. 


THIRD, a special Wakefield low-brightness finish on louvers, side reflectors, panels 
and channels serves to keep brightness low. 


Here then is an excellent new direct-indirect luminaire for your consideration 
when planning classroom lighting. There are two models, both equipped for 
Rapid Start or Slimline lamps, the Cavalier II (two lamps) and the Cavalier 
IV (four lamps). 


CONakefeele Over: ALL Lighting 
sae <> ee® WT 


THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE TwE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CELING 





better seating 


by Arlington 


On school days and visiting days you 
can always be surer and prouder of 
classroom appearance with seating 
by Arlington. It’s made to last to 
begin with retains its original 
beauty longer as the years go by. 


For every seating need and every 
grade, try Arlington... the firm with 
a filty-year reputation for service 
and quality. Catalog 53 gives all de- 
tails... why not write for it today? 


The popular Arlington movable 
chair desk Available with closed 


or open side panel 
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| NEWS... 


the most phenomenal single educa- 
tional development in the world his- 
tory. But with it has come not free- 
dom but enslavement to ideas and to 
institutions. 

Warning that much of our educa- 
tion today is still a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury variety, Dr. Counts challenged 
the professors of educational adminis- 
tration to think and plan creatively in 
broad terms for the days ahead in our 
free schools. He warned that this 
cannot be accomplished so long as 
intellectual freedom remains in danger. 

Discussion groups at the conference 
considered topics such as community 
study and analysis, communications, 
community development, structure and 
organization, the administrative per- 
sonality, instructional methods in grad- 
uate programs, decision making and 
field experiences. Several of the groups 
announced general plans during the 
coming year for further research and 
exchange of ideas. Other groups pro- 
posed publication of findings, such as 
a report on policy and practices in 
in-service education of school admin- 
istrators. 

The conference approved the recom- 
mendation by one of the study groups 
that a cooperative study of the nature 
and effect of state requirements for 


Van Miller 


Chairman of Planning Committee 


the selection, preparation and induc- 
tion of school administrators be carried 
out. This proposed study would emerge 
with definite plans for certification of 
school administrators which would 
come from an analysis of the common 
elements in each state program for 
preparation of administrators as well 
as requirements under current certifi- 
cation laws. 

Elected chairman of the planning 
committee for the coming year was 
Van Miller, professor of education, 
University of Illinois. Three new 
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“Light weight—can be suspended 


at any level along wall’ DUNHAM FIN-VECTOR 


"Easy-to-turn damper knob in 
reinforced, one-piece front” 


DUNHAM CONVECTOR 


"Fits flush with the floor—no 


: DUNHAM BASEBOARD 
‘cleaning under’ problem” . 














EVERYTHING IN RADIATION FOR EVERY JOB 


ooo FROM THE COMPLETE DUNHAM LINE 





Here’s As Complete A Line of radiation as you can 
get... anywhere. Good-looking Dunham Base- 
board, along the wall Fin- Vector Radiation, and 
fast-heating Convectors have both new and im- 
proved features that can save you time and trouble 
now, and insure customer satisfaction years from 
now. 


So why bother to shop around getting one type 
of radiation here... another type there? Why not 


ULL TELLER HEATING EQUIPMENT 


RADIATION * UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS * SPECIALTIES 
QUALITY FIRST FOR FIFTY YEARS 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY © CHICAGO * TORONTO * LONDON 
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put all responsibility for heating performance 
squarely up to one manufacturer. Let Dunham 
do it...and you'll have no regrets whether you 
specify, install or live with Dunham Radiation. 


For complete information... about this com- 
plete line... just clip and mail the coupon. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 

Dept. NS-10, 400 W. Madison St. 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Send literature on [] Baseboard [) Fin-Vector 
[] Convectors 

Name 

Firm 

Address 

City 





New Improved design for even more 
advantages... better draining, better 
drying, better stacking to speed up the 
whole dishwashing operation. Silver at 
left for perfect weight balance. New 
trays stack with previous models, 


At a new low price! 


Five pastel colors. 


Ask your jobber or 
write for catalog. 


Matching cup and bowl 
fit special lock-in sections, 


Cafeteria Trays and Accessories 


international molded plastics, inc. 
cleveland 9, chio 





NEWS... 


members of the planning committee | 


are Zeno Katterle, State College of 


Washington, Pullman; Leighton John- | 


son, University of New Mexico, Albu- 


querque, and Arthur M. Jarman, Uni- | 


versity of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
The 1954 meeting of the N.C.P.E.A. 


will be held August 22 to 28 in the | 
Student Union at the University of | 


Denver. The 1955 meeting will be 


at the University of Connecticut at | 


Storrs. 


J. Phillips Reynolds Awarded 
Exhibitors’ Scholarship 


SHAKER HEIGHTS, OH10.—J. Phil- | 
lips Reynolds, chief school administra- | 
tor at Brushton, N.Y., has been award- | 
ed the S. D. Shankland Memorial | 
Scholarship for 1953-54, it was an- | 
nounced here by Charles H. Lake, | 
chairman of the A.AS.A. schoiarship | 


committee and former superintendent 
of the Cleveland public schools. 
The scholarship, offered annually 


by the Associated Exhibitors of the | 


National Education Association, pays 
a minimum of $1000 to promising 
candidates who intend to pursue 
careers as superintendents. Mr. Rey- 
nolds will attend Syracuse University 


during the coming year. 


Southern States Gird 

for Possible End of Segregation 
ATLANTA, GA.—Gov. Herman Tal- 

madge in a statement on segregation 

said recently that Georgia could trans- 

fer public schools to private operation 


“in a few days” if the United States | 


Supreme Court banned classroom seg- 
regation. 


He added that state subsidization of 
private schools for both white and | 


Negro children would be the only way 


to prevent “strife and bloodshed” if | 


segregation were banned. 


In the event of such a ruling he | 
said he would call the legislature into | 


an immediate special session so that 


it could pass minor amendments to | 
existing laws and put the schools in | 


private hands. 


Action has been started in South | 
Carolina to challenge segregation in | 
schools. South Carolina has been mak- | 


ing plans to shift schools to private 
management if public school segrega- 
tion is outlawed. 


In a referendum last fall, the state | 
voted to strike out of its constitution | 


the clause stating that a free public 
school system must be provided. At 





NEW, IMPROVED 


KMewanee 


DISHWASHER 


still only 


396 


(F.0.8. Kewanee, Ill.) 


STANDA 
MODEL 


Was h 
2000 dishes per he 


People who best know efficient dish- 
washing operation — food dispensers 
of all kinds —suggested the improve- 
ments. Now... it’s here — the new, 
improved Kewanee Dishwasher . . . 


still at the same low price! 


MORE-FOR-YOUR-MONEY FEATURES 
Adjustable Legs . . . Removable Front 
Panel . . . Larger Rinse Burner . 
More Efficient Motor Mounting... 
Hand-operated Flexible Hose (for 
Pre-wash Model) . . . Handier Faucet 
Mounting . . . Easy-access Thermo- 
stats... Cup Indentation for Switch. 


EASIER... FASTER DISHWASHING 
Dishes are placed in basket; put in 
wash compartment. Here, turbulent 
action of water thoroughly cleanses. 
After sanitization in 180° rinse water, 


dishes air-dry quickly! 





KEWANEE DISHWASHER 


802 Burlington Ave., Kewanee, Illinois 


| 

! 

| Without obligation, please send me 
1 latest literature on new Kewanee Dish- 
| washers, 

| Name_ 
| 

| 

| 


Address. 
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Use Remington Rand photocopying equipment and 
make clear, letter-perfect copies in seconds! 

Anyone in your office can operate the equipment 
without previous photographic experience. No 
darkroom is needed. You can expose and develop in 
ordinary lighting... right in your office, classroom, 
or laboratory. It couldn’t be easier . . . more conveni- 
ent. And there’s no waiting for outside copying service 
or for typists who are busy with their regular work. 

So when transcripts or bulletins are needed in a 
hurry, why not copy the Remington Rand way? You’ll 
be combining speed with accuracy ... eliminating 
time-consuming proofreading and correcting! 


on Rand offers you a choice of equipment 


1. SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. It’s new, 


ee oe Se Se GS GS GED GES Ge ane Gee Ge GD GED one OS On GED OD Ow revolutionary! This space-saving, time-saving, work-saving 


e machine gives you positive, ready-to-use photocopies. Handles 
Get Complete Details From These Free Folders 


originals up to 14%” wide, and any length. Exposes, prints, 
Remington. Frand 
4 Mt Ee 


and develops in rapid-fire order. 

2. PORTAGRAPH plus its companion — TRANSCOPY. A 
Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1292, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


small-sized Portagraph plus a Transcopy unit together offer 

the lowest equipment cost! Portagraph quickly exposes the 

negative contact print of your original on sensitized paper. 
Please send me the free booklets checked below: Automatic timer controls the exposure. Can even handle pages 
from pamphlet or magazine spread open. 


|] P344 on Transcopy Duplex 


[] P334 on Transcopy used with Portagraph : : F ‘ ‘ : 
a oe saan i without time-consuming processing. The ideal companion to 


Portagraph or your present contact printer. 

In seconds Transcopy develops and prints the photographic 
paper immediately after exposure on the Portagraph. 

You get a finished, photo-exact, positive copy of your orig 
inal regardless of type or color. 

Portagraph and Transcopy copy magazine articles, pages of 
books quickly. Especially helpful in the school library. 


Name _______Position 
Address 
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! 
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| 
TRANSCOPY. Your answer to improved photocopying 
I 
| 
I 
l 
| 
City __Ione___ State 
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NEWS... 


the suggestion of Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, the legislature has not ratified 
the referendum vote, as required in 
the state, pending the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Meanwhile, at a mass meeting in 


Florence, S.C. 35 Negro parents 
signed a petition to have their chil- 
dren admitted to Florence County 


white schools. 

A survey made by the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Public In- 
struction revealed that the generally 


increasing enrollment is even greater 
in the Negro schools—with a total in- 
crease of 22,983. The Negro enroll- 
ment in North Carolina high schools 
has increased 75.8 per cent since 1945, 
this is in contrast with an increase of 
only 0.7 per cent for elementary 
schools in the state. 

Still another incident on the segre- 
gation front: Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson has ended the impasse be- 
tween the Defense Department and 
the US. Office of Education over 
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Combination Units for 
Book Shelving. Can be 
furnished to cover a 
wide variety of pur- 


poses, such as Magazine 
Display Shelves, News- 
paper Racks, Bulletin 
Boards, Glass Door 
Bookcase, Ete. 





Each unit of Li- 


brary Efficiency’s complete line is easily adaptable. 
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which had responsibility for military 
post schools by telling the services to 
make a detailed survey on “the most 
feasible method” to end segregation. 

The fall of 1955 has been set as 
the “target date” for eliminating segre- 
gation in state operated schools on 
military posts. If states fail to take 
this action in the next two years, offi- 
cials said, there is a strong possibility 
the federal government will take over 
the schools and operate them on a 
nonracial basis. 


Income Tax Deduction for 
Summer School Urged by N.E.A. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Education Association has issued a 
statement urging an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code to allow teach- 
ers and other citizens to deduct sum- 
mer school expenses. 

The statement is restricted to the 
aspect of educational expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness if the expense is incurred (a) in 
carrying on one's profession, (b) in 
making one's self better qualified in 
his profession, and (c) to increase his 
remuneration from his profession. 

During the recent congressional ses- 
sion two bills were presented before 
the ways and means committee dealing 
with educational expenses. The N.E.A. 
did not officially endorse either bill. 
A similar bill is likely to be proposed 
at the next session of Congress. 


Exodus From New York 
Blamed on Crowded Schools 

New YorK.—The City Planning 
Department here has estimated that 
25,000 more people annually ieave the 
city than arrive to live in it. A Neu 
York Times survey suggests one major 
cause may be the overcrowding in the 
public schools. 

It has been reported that one of 
every 16 children in the public ele- 
mentary schools here—38,777 of a 
total 585,334 last term—averaged less 
than the customary six hours per day. 
As a result of overcrowding, 15,935 
attend classes outside the usual 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. session, as of last term’s 





count. 

According to Basil Coleman, statis- 
tician of the board of education hous- 
ing division, the need for more schools 
stems from an enormous increase in 
child population. He reported that, 
owing to prosperity, war worries, and 
the arrival of youthful Negroes and 
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DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING 


(deteriorated sash plus 
an annual fuel bill of $1,839.49) 


Alfter DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING 


(better light and fuel bill of $1,268.32) 


The York Township School, Clyde, Ohio, is 
typical of the buildings erected in the 1920's 
and now faced with maintenance problems. 
Foremost among this school's problems was 
what to do about worn-out window sash. 
Gradually the wooden sash had deteriorated 
and even continual, expensive maintenance 
did not provide proper protection from cold 
wintry blasts. 

In 1951, an Insulux Fenestration System 
using the new Insulux light-directing Glass 
Block No. 363 was installed. Mach of the first 


year’s fuel savings of $571.17 was attributed to 
the new glass block windows! 

Important as they are, fuel savings are only 
part of the story! These panels provide even, 
diffused daylight over all parts of the school 
room. Excessive glare and harsh contrasts are 
eliminated. 

By the use of entirely new optical principles, 
No. 363 light-directing Glass Block capture 
and properly use daylight from early morn- 
ing to late afternoon, just as though your 
building were “turning with the sun,” 


If you are in the process of remodeling old 
structures or building new ones don't over- 
look the positive advantages —maintenance 
economies; better seeing conditions—that 
panels of Insulux Glass Block® bring. Send 
for our free, 24-page booklet ‘Better Light 
for Our Children.”’ And, for help in planning 
for, and using, Insulux Fenestration in your 
school ask for the experienced help of a 
Daylight Engineer. Write Insulux Glass 
Block Division, Kimble Glass Company, 
Dept. NS10, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio—Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 





Copies in | to 5 COLORS 
in one operation 


Up to 150 copies a 
minute 


| Positive, accurate feed 
“A— eliminates waste 


New LOW-COST 
Spirit Duplicator 


Makes everyone an expert. Teachers, principals, super- 
intendents—even ten-year-olds produce clear copies 
with this new, low-cost duplicator. Operating instruc- 
tions are mounted right on the machine—all controls 
are clearly marked. 


Saves supplies. Gone are trial-and-error starts. 
Exclusive A.B. Dick feed guards against mis-feeding 
and waste, even with 16 lb. paper. 


In less than 5 minutes, you or one of your pupils 
can produce hundreds of copics. 


For full information without obligation simply mail 
the coupon below. 


AB DICK 


FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
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A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
5700 Touhy Avenue 
Chicage 31, ilinois 
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New Project-Type 
Workbooks 


Couple projects of universal interest 
with language arts, fine arts, spelling, 
social studies, arithmetic and other 
elementary subjects 

Developed by teachers and class 
room tested 

Hundreds of copies of lesson sheets 
can be made with any spirit (liquid 
or direct process) duplicator 

Check coupon for more information . 
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POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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Puerto Ricans with high birth rates, 
the city’s child population under five 
years of age rose 53.5 per cent and 
the over-all population only 5.9 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950. In Man- 
hattan, he estimated, every second child 
born now may be nonwhite or Puerto 





| Rican. 


| U.S.0.E. Reveals Extent 
_ of Nation’s Teacher Shortage 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Approxi- 
mately 37,000,000 pupils are attend- 


| ing schools and colleges in the 1953- 
54 academic year, topping last year's 
| record enrollment of 34,993,100, the 
| US. Office of Education reports. 


“This fall the United States will be 


| short about 345,000 public elementary 
| and secondary school ciassrooms. Three 
| classrooms out of every five will be 
| overcrowded. One out of every five 


pupils will go to school... in a 


| schoolhouse which does not meet 
| minimum fire safety conditions,’ the 
| report points out. 


The American citizens taxed them- 
selves about $500,000,000 more last 
year than in 1951, and expended 


| about $7,500,000,000 to operate the 
| public schools and build new ones and 
_ increase teacher salaries, yet construc- 
| tion is not keeping pace with demands 


and not enough persons are being pre- 
pared to meet teacher needs. 

About 36,000 schools are in some 
stage of construction, the report 
said, but added that increased enroll- 
ments, building deterioration and ob- 
solescence will create the need for an 
additional 425,000 classrooms and re- 
lated facilities by 1950. 

“Some 45,700 qualified graduates 


for the elementary field came out of 


the colleges this year. Since there is 
a need for 118,000 public elementary 





teachers, the net shortage of qualified 


| elementary school teachers this Sep- 
| tember was about 72,000.” 


“This shortage can be overcome 
| only by further overcrowding, or by 
recruiting into the elementary schools 
teachers whose qualifications fall short 
of desirable standards.” 


| Denver Educator Deplores 
“Group Organizationalism” 
DENVER.—Americans have been 
warned of the approaching dangers of 
“group organizationalism.” 
This warning was voiced by Chester 
M. Alter at the time of his inaugura- 
| tion as 12th chancellor of the Univer- 
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SPEECH 
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for oral 
development 
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advance 
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jew! RCA goso-ooacon TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching more Effective, more Interesting 


yu A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE in 
store ... teaching students with the 
aid of the new portable RCA Push- 
Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make 
good recordings. Just push a button... 
you're recording! Push a button... 
you're playing back! A press of the finger 
starts, stops, records, rewinds, and plays 


back true-to-life sounds that only an 
RCA quality machine can capture, 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two speeds: one for higher quality re- 
production, the other for extra-long re- 
cordings. Dual Track Tape up to 2 hours’ 
playing or recording time. Recording 
Volume Indicators show when recordings 


are best. Tape Time Indicator shows how 
much tape has been used. Just drop tape 
into the slot for quick-sure threading. 
Long-life, trouble-free construction, ideal 
for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to-carry, 
reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer 
for a demonstration 









EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 80V 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me additional information on RCA Push-Button TAPE 
RECORDER. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 








Name 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Address__ ue 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, H.J. eran: Zone State. 
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uit Kall MORE fapeorn Income 


No adjustments to make... 
no filter to change when 
switching to wet pick-up 
work. Moisture in vacuum 
air-stream cannot damage 
Huy Bi-Pass Motor. Special 
attachments for scores of 
clean-up jobs. 


LOOK AT ALL THE 
JOBS IT CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Sweeps floors “with air’! 

Takes up scrubbing solution from 

floors...no rinsing or mopping. 

Vacuums dust from ceilings, walls, 

blinds, overhead pipes, air ducts, 

moters, etc. Hi-up Extension elimi- 

nates use of ladders or scaffolds. 

Dries areas flooded by overflowing 

toilets, etc. 

Vacuums rugs, carpets and up- 

holstery. 

~..saves time and trouble on scores 
of other jobs. 


WITH A CRETORS 
NEW Improved HOLLYWOOD 


Bio-rrosit popcorn sales come fast, 
often within the period of an hour or 
less .. . that means your school must 
have a popcorn machine that can turn out 
more popped corn, faster, during these 
rush periods—like a CRETORS New Im- 
proved Hollywood. Has 3 cu. ft. Electric 
Well for heated storage of up to 100 extra 
boxes popped corn. Automatic ‘“push- 
button” Seasoning Pump. New, Forced- 
Air Heat Circulating System. 

If you would like to have full information 
on how a CRETORS popcorn machine 
can make big profits for your school, write 
Dept. NS 


Nashville, Tenn 


Popcorn Building 





HILD FLOOR MACHINES 


Used with easily interchangeable 
attachments to keep floors of all 


AWD 
»¢ Sy lem 


MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


kinds in tip-top condition. 


to 19 inches. 


| HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
| 740 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 
| [}] Send cireular on Hild Vacuum 

] Send circular on Hild Floor Machines 


disteinditendecimnbaa paisa 
Factory Branches 
250 E. 43rd $t., New York 17, N. Y, 
| 4271 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 





models with brush spreads from 11 


| 
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sity of Denver. Dr. Alter stated that 
mass organized action is today being 
substituted for individual responsi- 
bility, and he declared that growth in 
central government power is one cause 
for the general trend. 

“When a man’s work is to be done 
today, we no longer call a man, we 
call an organization. When problems 
arise, we appoint a committee. We 
seem to be no longer individualists; 
we are insignificant parts of a highly 
complex and a highly organized so- 
ciety.” 

Chancellor Alter was critical of uni- 
versities whose development of trade 
education has robbed them of the 
right to be called institutions of higher 
learning and of “those universities 
whose applied research programs have 
stolen from the classroom those pro- 
fessors whom the schools claim as their 
greatest strength.” 


House Committee Studies 


Social Security for Teachers 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A_ subcom- 
mittee of the House ways and means 
committee is currently studying plans 
for extending social security benefits 
to teachers. 

Recommendations presented August 
1 to Congress by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby included a proposal to allow 
coverage through federal-state agree- 
ments to members of state and local 
government retirement systems with 
the provision that all members of a 
coverage group must be brought in if 
any are covered. It was further recom- 
mended that self-employed _ profes- 
sional persons be covered on the same 
basis as other self-employed and that 
interns be covered also. 

The report from Secretary Hobby 
expressed the opinion that any deci- 
sion to bring employed groups who 
are now under public retirement sys- 
tems into the social security plan 
should be subject to the concurrence 
of the employes concerned. 

The House subcommittee has asked 
individuals and groups interested in 
extensions of social security to confer 
with the subcommittee informally so 
that all views may be presented. 

Recommendations stated, “While 
constitutional barriers preclude the fed- 
eral government from imposing an old- 
age and survivors insurance employer 
contribution upon state and local gov- 
ernments on a compulsory tax basis, 
coverage has been made available to 
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certain employes of state and local 
governments on a contributory basis 
through federal-state agreements. At 
the present time the federal statute 
bars states and localities from*bringing 
in employes who are in positions cov- 
ered by a retirement system. We 
believe this law should be changed.” 


Publications Observe 

Audit Bureau Recognition 
CHICAGO.—October is A.B.C. month 

in the publishing field. 














TOO EARLY TO LEARN 


asout 1iyng,/ 


Learning the value of time is as 
important as learning the value 
of a dollar... and advanced 
educational methods place great 
emphasis on teaching tomorrow’s 
men and women to time them- 
selves in the solving of important 
problems or in the performance 
of their daily tasks. 

Sranparp Clock and Program 
Systems have been helping pupils 
and teachers alike to make the 
best use of their time since 1884, 


77 LOGAN STREET ° 


Officially a “cooperative association 
of advertisers, advertising agencies and 
publishers for the verification of cir- 
culation of newspaper and periodical 
members in the United States and 
Canada,” the A.B.C.—Audit Bureau of 
Circulations—is a part of the life of 
2500 publications, including The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS. 

Before 1914 the word “circulations” 
had many meanings. Readers, adver- 
tisers and publishers alike recognized 
a need for dependable, standardized 


STANDARD 


The STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


circulation figures instead of optimis- 
tic coverage claims. To meet this 
need the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
was established with its first job that 
of working out an accurate definition 
of the term “net paid circulation.” 

“The A.B.C. business publications 
today have a total average net paid 
circulation of more than five million,” 
declared Stanley R. Clague, associate 
publisher of The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
and a director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


Adult Contributions to 
Citizenship Education Outlined 

New YorK.—Adults in America 
tend to underestimate the ability of 
students to participate in and under- 
stand community life. However, citi- 
zens can make specific contributions 
to school programs and give students 
concrete and wholesome experiences 
in community activities. it was de- 
clared in a report made at the end of 
a one-week conference on citizenship 
education held in August at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Nonparent” citizens including 
those whose children have graduated 
from schools, as well as those who 
have no children, should be asked by 
the school for their suggestions on 
ways to help students participate in 
community affairs, said Allen Felix, 
conference chairman. 

The report pointed out that students 
should participate in community clubs 
and activities either as members or as 
guest members, because “they are al- 
ready citizens but need to develop 
skills through active participation in 
community activities.” 

Although adults tend to limit stu- 
dents to specific areas, the report em- 
phasized that “there is no citizenship 
area that students cannot explore un- 
der capable leadership. Skill in set- 
ting up the project and skill in han- 
dling determine the areas that can 
be explored.” 

Areas of democratic living at one 
time considered improper for school 
consideratién are being increasingly 
brought into the school programs, 
Samuel Hicks, superintendent of 
schools at Pearl River, N.Y., reported. 

Four ways in which adults can con- 
tribute to helping students become 
better citizens were recommended by 
the group: 

1. They can contribute to class- 
room instruction by actually participat- 
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Choose the Unit 
that Best Suits 
Your Needs! 


Here is genuine quality and 
rigidity that has stood the test 
of time. Since 1937, more 
than 500 architects have 
specified thousands of these 
units in schools from coast to 
coast. With full knowledge 
of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their con- 
struction the best in work- 
manship and materials. 


Schieber, originators of In-Wall fold- 
ing tables and benches, now offer 


three 


styles. 


The economies of 


Multiple-use-of-space are now avail- 


able to all 


schools regardless of 


budget or special requirements. 


STEEL LEGS * LAMINATED TOPS : STEEL LEGS + LAMINATED TOPS 


Portatold 


DETACHABLE FROM POCKETS 





This is a low cost version of 
In-Wall. With 15 years ex- 
perience building folding 
tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength 
is needed. Understructures 
are steel. Tops are 34” ply- 
wood with heat resistant, 
laminated plastic surfaces. 
No castings are used and 
ample reinforcements are 
provided. 


Mobi told 


ROLL TO STORAGE AREA 





| 


A new unit designed by 
Schieber for the school, insti- 
tution or plant where it is 
impractical to install wall 
pockets. Tables and benches 
are Port-A-Fold design and 
can be detached from the 
carrier. Carrier is all-steel, 
holds two sets of tables and 
benches, rolls freely to the 
wall or any storage area. 
Can not tip. 


Let us send you complete literature on this equipment 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 


BRIGHTMOOR STATION e DETROIT 23, MICH. 
IN CANADA~—LA SALLE RECREATION, LTD., 945 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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practically 
indestructible 
and quiet 
Kys-ite 
molded 


tableware 


for student 
cafeterias 


Up to 5 tease eit 2 than 
4 


ordinary plastics s-ite 
tough to chip or crack... 
stacking, ¢ carrying and wash- 
can be done at top s 
without any danger. Light- 
weight, quiet, eliminating all 
noisy clatter. Washes easily — 
manually or in machine, safe 
in boiling water. Stain-resist- 
ant tableware in maple color; 
red or brown trays. 
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ing in classes related to their specific 
fields or specializations or by lending 
pictures, films, charts or other ma- 
terials to help teachers illustrate a par- 
ticular lesson or topic. 

2. They can serve as members of 


committees on the school budget, cur- 


riculum, school supplies, buildings or 
recreation. 

3. They can be sponsors for teen- 
age projects in the community, chap- 


| erons for dances, or co-workers in 


youth programs. 
4, They can improve student par- 
ticipation in community projects by 


helping students to contribute ideas | 
and ask questions, rather than by pre- | 
predetermined | 


senting them with 
thoughts and plans. 
Jerome Salsbury, director of instruc- 
tion at Bloomfield, N.J., summarized 
the group’s opinion: “A pupil should 


be included in all planning that is | 


going to affect him, for the improve- 
ment of the education program is bet- 
ter achieved when teachers, pupils, lay- 
men and administrators work together.” 


Free Mail Abolished 


| for Federal Agencies 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—As a result of | 
Public Law 286, approved on August | 


16, Congress is now requiring all fed- 
eral agencies to pay for their own 
postage. 


Education, for instance, to restrict even 


more closely the mailing of its bul- | 


letins and other publications. 
Land-grant colleges and state agri- 


| cultural experiment stations will also 


find themselves affected by the abolish- 
ing of free mailing for research bul- 


letins and informational material sent | 


out to farmers and housewives by the 
US. Department of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service. Members of Congress 








SCHOOLS 
need MORE 


ELECTRICAL 


OUTLETS! 


PLUGMOLD 
2000 with Snapicoil 


Is the FASTER, EASIER, 
CHEAPER way to provide 
multiple convenience 
outlets! 











The so-called free penalty | 
mail privilege has been revoked, thus | 
making it necessary for the Office of | 


Here’s what this new method of 
wiring means to you... schools 
can now have all the electrical 
outlets needed in classrooms, 
laboratories, domestic science 
rooms, vocational training 
rooms, kitchens and corridors! 


PLUGMOLD 2000 provides a 
double electrical outlet every 30 
inches in a continuous run— 
closer spacings are available 
where needed. It eliminates the 
hazardous, untidy tangle of ex- 
tension cords and provides safe, 
permanent outlets right at 
hand, everywhere! Plugmold 2000 
is also available in 3-foot and 
6-foot factory-wired sections. 





will continue to use their franking | 
privilege, but the cost of this mailing 
will be charged to the legislative ap- 

| propriation rather than to the Post 
| Office Department. 


Plugmold is easily installed in any 
building, new or old. Write today 
for full information and the new 
Plugmold 2000 book! 





50'™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 





WiIiREMOLD 
Makers of 
PLUGMOLD — multi-outlet systems 


| All People Are Teachers, 
| Says Chicago Annual Report 
CHICAGO.—The 1952-53  superin- 
tendent's annual report here develops 
the theme that all members of a com- 
munity are, in fact, teachers of chil- 
dren. 
The final report of Herold C. Hunt 
as general superintendent of the Chi- 


Keyes Fibre Sales Corp., Dept. NS 
20 Lexington Ave.. N.Y. 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 


(0 Kys-ite Tableware () Kys-ite Trays 
WIREMOLD- electrical raceways 


PANCAKE -overfloor raceways 


THE WIREMOLD CO. 
Hartford 10, Connecticut 
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“FOR COLOR, ey 


FOR LONGER LIFE, }%, FOR DOWNRIGHT 
THRIFT.... 


LOXIT-TYLAC 





KOMPO-THRIFT 


CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


@ Budget-conscious school boards will welcome the addition of 
the Kompo-Thrift line to the Loxit Complete Chalkboard Systems. 
For here are chalkboards, tackboards and trims with typical 
Loxit dependability, assuring years of satisfactory service and 
recommended for chalkboard work where economy is necessary. 
KOMPO-CITE CHALKBOARDS have a hard, non-porous finish 
which provides a smooth, easy-writing surface. Erases easily and 
completely, has a low reflectivity, and can be washed. Rite Green 
and Darkrite Green colors. EZE-TAC is a marble-grained cork 
tackboard; TAC-TITE a fine-grained cork. Pins and tacks go into 
the cork easily, and hold tight; holes close when tacks are 
removed. KOMPO-THRIFT TRIMS have baked plastic finishes 
which can be washed and never needs painting. They are beautiful, 
permanent and economical. Four attractive school colors: 

Rite Green, Ivory, Tan and Darkrite Green. 





Write today for new 4-color 
catalog, details and samples 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 
1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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cago public schools is titled “Let's 
Teach.” It is addressed to the average 
citizens in the city and begins this 
way, “You and I have something i 
common. We share the most thrilling 
and challenging responsibility in the 
world—we are molding the citizen of 
tomorrow, the builder of tomorrow's 
world—we teach!” 

The 32 page report is profusely il- 
lustrated and is organized to answer 
these eight questions: Who teaches? 
Whom do we teach? What are 


values? What are our goals? What 
are the means to our goals? How do 
we teach? Is it expensive? What are 
our next steps? 


Soft Drink Machines 
Banned in Chicago Schools 
CHICAGO.—The Chicago Board 
Education has banned the installation 
of soda pop vending machines in the 
city’s public schools. 
The board's action came after dis- 


our closure that machines installed experi- 











There’s one to exactly meet your specifications. 


ENDURAROC CHALKBOARDS 





The finest chalkboard you yn «buy Rowles famous 
velvetone"’ writing surface securely baked to a strong 

rigid panel of 3/16 cement-asbestos base Actually 
jefies time and wear. Backed by a 10 year quarantee 
f perfect classroom service. 





Y,” SUPER PERMASITE 
CHALKBOARDS 








A strong chalkboard made of two sheets of hardboard 
sminated together to form a 7/\6-inch thick panel 
Tt smooth, extra-hard panel provides an_ excellent 
backing for the easy writing ‘'Velvetone’’ Surface Re 
sists moisture and humidity Adjoining panels furnished 
yrooved to accommodate full length meta! spline for 

nstaliation f uninterrupted length of chalkboard 
_ 
"a" PERMASITE CHALKBOARDS 
ermasite f the or yen features of Super 
Permasite, but thick. A very dependable smoott 
writi surface that resists wear and cannot be dented 
ed aged in normal classroom use Protected against 
oisture and humidity. Can be washed without damage 

? urface or back ng 
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- ven chalkboard with an excellent writing surface 
minimum cost. Base of Duroplate is 5-ply wood 
fib r Pane protected against moisture and humidity 
can be used in any mate Duroplate'’s ‘'Velve 
“Wr ting Surface gives smooth easy writing with 
haracter f high ntrast. Easy ¢ nsta Can be 





Jamage to surface or backing. 


There's a Rowles Chalkboard to exactly fill your needs. Four famous chalkboards 
to choose from ... in your choice of See-GREEN or conventional black. Ask 
for the new Rowles Chalkboard Catalog, today. 


See your local 
Rowles School Equipment Dealer, or 


E. A. W. ROWLES COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 











mentally in seven schools last spring 
did not have board of health approval. 
The Chicago Medical Association and 
the Chicago Dental Society maintained 


that the machines were a “serious 
health hazard” because of the detri- 
mental effect of soft drinks on chil- 
dren's health and teeth. 


President Asks Citizens 
to Observe United Nations Day 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Eisenhower has urged American citi- 
zens to observe United Nations Day, 
October 24, by writing letters to citi- 
zens of other countries. 

In an official proclamation, the Pres- 
ident asked citizens to send “messages 
to friends, relatives and associates in 
other member countries of the United 
Nations expressing their confidence in 
the United Nations, their friendship 
for other peoples, and their faith in 
the ultimate triumph of peace and 
justice through the efforts of men of 
good will.” 

The President also asked representa- 
tives of civic, educational and religious 
organizations as well as all communi- 
cations media to cooperate in appro- 
priate observance of this day through- 
out our country. 





Stop Federal Vocational Aid 

by 1955, Says Council 
CHICAGO.—The council of 

governments has recommended 


state 
that 
federal grants to the states for voca- 


tional education be discontinued in 
1955. 

In a report by the council released 
to state governors the suggestion 1s 
made that the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden acts be ended at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 

955. 

The report states that “vocational 
education today is well established and 
generally accepted in all of the states. 
Operating machinery exists within each 
state for carrying on the purposes of 
the program. In the nation at large, 
the states and localities are now pro- 
viding more than 80 per cent of all 
public funds expended for vocational 
education. It seems clear that federal 
grants can be discontinued without 
damaging the program or endangering 
its continued operation.” 

The council proposes that if grants 
are discontinued the U.S. Office of 


Education should continue to provide 


and 


research, advisory consultative 
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With the powerful new Pageant Model AV-151, 
you can “tailor” sound to fit the auditorium! 


Auditoriums often present acoustical problems 
which the average 16mm. sound projector fails to 
overcome. Often good films are ineffectively pre- 
sented because sound is “scrambled.” Consequently, 
attention wanders. The message fails to get across. 
Time is wasted. 

In recognition of this trouble, Kodak designed a 
new portable 16mm. projector for auditorium use— 
the Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-151—one of a 
series designed to meet every 16mm. requirement. 
This model features a 1 5-watt, high-fidelity amplifier 
with 12-inch Kodak De Luxe Speaker for extra out- 
put and speaker capacity. Separate bass, treble, and 
Fidelity controls enable you to tailor sound to over- 
come “boominess,” adjust for worn sound tracks or 


The Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector, Model AV-151, is normally 
supplied with a 2-inch f/1.6 lens 
and 750-watt lamp. For extremely 
long projection throws, as in the 
actual auditorium scene illustrated 
above, the projector can be 
equipped with a 3- or 4-inch lens 
and a 1000-watt lamp. Projector, 
complete with 12-inch speaker and 
standard lens and lamp, $530. 








different emulsion positions so that you get the best 
results obtainable from every film. 

Like all portable Kodak 16mm. Projectors, this 
model is permanently pre-lubricated—an exclusive 
feature with Kodak 16mm. sound equipment which 
eliminates the chief cause of breakdowns.* 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to demon- 
strate the full Kodak line. For extra screen brilliance, 
there are two Pageant models equipped with the 
remarkable Plus-40 Shutter—giving more than 40% 
extra light. For sports analysis, the new Analyst 
Projector is designed for heavy-duty reversing. And 
for “average” sound projection, the moderately 
priced Pageant, Model 1, is tops. Call your dealer 
today—or write Kodak for further information. 


‘Here’s what A-V experts say about Pageant pre-lubrication 


| 


‘*Breakdowns 


‘*Permanent lu- “You'd be sur- 


“Proper lubrica- 

tion is essential 

to any moving 

" mechanical part. 

The Pageant Projector’s 

pre-lubrication is insurance 

against excessive wear and 

equipment failures, caused 
by lack of lubrication.” 

Wayne K. Newman, Mgr. 

Desert Book Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


help our repair 

business, but 

we'd rather keep 

our customers happy and 

satisfied with their pur- 

chases. That's why we go all 

out on the Pageant with its 
permanent lubrication.” 

Elmer J. Peters 


J. E. Foss Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


brication is the 
4 > most important 
< development 
we've seen in years to assure 
projector dependability. Lu- 
brication worries are over 
for schools and churches 
that use the Pageant.”’ 
Ben A. Rentz, Jr. 


Baptist Book Store 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MOTION PICTURES ... teach, train, entertain 


Price subject to change without notice 
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prised how many 

Ve school projec- 

tors come in for 

repairs due to lack of lubri- 

cation, Pageant pre-lubrica- 

tion saves schools on repair 

bills and avoids loss of use 
during a busy season.”’ 

J. Fred Kyle 

Kyle &4 Company 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Durable... 


Accurate... 
Easy to use! 


You can be sure of these dependable 
features when your health scales bear 
the name Fairbanks-Morse—first name 
in scales! This is the new Model 1265, 
noted for its accuracy... durability... 
smart appearance... and easy-to-use 
features—you get trouble-free perform- 
ance over the years. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 





SCALES * PUMPS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAIL CARS » HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT © FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 





NEWS... 


services in this field, in the same way 
such services are provided in other 
fields of education. 


Chicago Rejects Requirement of 
Licensed A-V School Operators 

CHICAGO.—A_ proposal that would 
have required licensed professionals 
tO Operate motion picture cameras for 
any assembled group has been defeated 
here. 

It has been estimated that, had the 
proposal for licensed operators gone 
through, it would have cost the Chi- 
cago schools an additional $4,000,000 
yearly to make use of their audio- 
visual facilities. 

The delegation of protesting groups 
at a city council meeting included rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago Board of 
Education, Chicago Church Federation, 
Chicago Film Council, American and 
Chicago Dental Society, Industrial 
Audio-Visual Association, Adult Edu- 
cation Council, and the Y.M.C.A. 


Northwest Administrators Plan 
Annual Drive-In Conference 

Pasco, WASH.—School administra- 
tors from the smaller districts in the 
Northwest will consider the problem 
“The Administrator Works With All 
People for School Improvement” as the 
theme of their annual drive-in con- 
ference. 

The program for the conference, 
scheduled to be held in Spokane, 
Wash., November 22 to 24, was an- 
nounced by Herman F. Jaeger, super- 
intendent at Pasco, Wash., and chair- 
man of the planning committee. 

The Spokane conference, one of 
several regional conferences for com- 
munity school administrators financed 
by the A.A.S.A. and the Department 
of Rural Education of the N.E.A., will 
attract superintendents from the smaller 
cities, towns, villages and rural dis- 
tricts of Idaho, Oregon, Montana and 
Washington. 


Principals Neglect “Education” 
for Business, Survey Shows 

New YorK.—Principals neglect the 
educational” phases of school admin- 
istration in favor of business aspects 
of the administrative process, M. Den- 
nison Omstead found as a result of 
a study made to determine the nature 
and scope of the central school prin- 
cipalship 

Among the findings determined by 
the study and released through the 














Saves. Time 
Money — Effort / 











This kit contains over 80 pieces 
of hard-to-get top-quality ap- 
paratus, in a sturdy plywood 
chest. Includes manuals covering 
14 units of simple experiments 
clearly explained. Correlates 
with any text. Will last for years. 
Replacement service. Over 30,- 
000 enthusiastic users! Price $36, 
plus postage. 


4a $ ° Kit” 


Box 79, Tonawanda, N. Y. 








this 
sword 
means 
Cancer 


EDUCATION 


ords of truth and hope 

from the American Cancer 
Society save many lives each 
year from cancer ... could save 
thousands more. 

Under the sign of the cancer 
sword you and your neighbors 
can learn vital facts . .. your 
physician can secure informa- 
tion on diagnosis and treatment. 
Cancer Strikes One in Five. 
Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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NEW! Low-Cost Sams Ol) 
Folding Tablet-Arm Chair 


IDEAL FOR CLASS 
AND MEETING ROOMS 


2625 Series 


YOUR No. 1 BUY IN Ail- , : ; 
STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS! _ H™ s the latest Samson seating development for schools 


@ Electrically welded, and churches—a folding tablet-arm chair that is sturdy, 
tubular-steel con- 


struction 


dla oregon ag ' . five-ply hardwood arm folds and unfolds with the chair. 
seat and back rest ; : . 


low-priced, easy to set up and fold, stack and store. The 


@ Chip-resistant, f 4 
baked-enamel finish r~ 
a ei 


NEW SAMSON ¢ } 
BANQUET TABLE = Seat is concaved and the back rest compound-curved for 


Chair legs and frame are of electrically welded, tubular 


steel, Bonderized and finished in chip-resistant baked enamel. 
extra comfort. Rubber feet protect floors from damage. 


For full information on the entire Samson tow 
Srengih Wit bile seating Like, write’ booklet —“H an 
Strength Wii UDC seg g e. write tor free booklet —"“How ae tae 
Less Weight Than Any I seating lin f . 
si see detent Sala To Save Money On Public Seating.” Special low a 


@ Damage-Resistan! Top ‘ A me 4 
In Choice Of Micarta Or prices are offered on quantity purchases of Stating 


Masonite! 7 f ; ‘ Nn 
Samson tables and chairs. See your Samson S22 mem 


public seating distributor, or write us direct. © 4 smbes 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIV., DEPT. Y-5, DETROIT 29, MICH. 


Samson Folding Chairs Are Used By Schools And Churches Everywhere! 
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NEWS... 


C.P.E.A. for the 
region, were: 

1. Principals enter the field of edu- 
cational administration with an aver- 
age of three years of secondary class- 
room teaching experience, no adminis- 
trative experience, and 15 hours of 
professional graduate study. 

2. It was indicated that professional 
preparation and further study had been 
most helpful in the areas of financial 
administration, instructional adminis- 
tration, and school plant administra- 


Middle Atlantic 


tion and least helpful in the areas of 
public relations and relations with the 
board of education. 

3. Little or no consideration seems 
to be given to the supervision of 
instruction, with the elementary pro- 
gram the most neglected. 


Réle of the Press 

Described for Administrators 
New York.—The press can help 

show the community what kind of 


schools it is paying for, said Joseph 








2139 Blake St. 


MAIL 

fete} tide). 
TODAY 

for FREE 
Velva-Sheen 
DUST 
CLOTH! 


Name 


Address 


City 


Firm Name 


TESTED 


_..and found best for school floors 
by Marysville Board of Education! 


Velva-Sheen 


ONE OPERATION FLOOR TREATMENT 


Russell Watson, Superintendent of Maintenance for the 
Marysville, Michigan, Board of Education says: 

"As a conservative estimate we have cut the time spent on 
maintenance and dusting at least 50°. Additional savings have 
resulted because it is not necessary to wash the Velva-Sheen mop.’ 


A Majestic Sweeping Mop treated with Velva-Sheen 
SAVES TIME—SAVES LABOR—SAVES SUPPLIES! 


TRY THE VELVA-SHEEN DESK TOP TEST! 


Mail the coupon below TODAY and receive a Velva-Sheen Dust 

Cloth FREE with our compliments. No obligation, Just try it 

on your desk and SEE how Velva-Sheen keeps any surface 
dust-free, non-slip and hospital clean. 


Majestic Wax Co. 


Denver, Colorado 





NS-8 


] owin € va-oneer ‘ 
e costs in half. Please ser 
(at no obligation or t 














Deitch, director of public information 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

He suggested that the press can 
regularly supply basic information to 
the community about the schools and 
generally act as their spokesman. It 
can build constructive attitudes and 
public opinion. Through editorials, 
Mr. Deitch said, it can suggest school 
improvements; it can build continuing 
and cumulative interest in the schools, 
preparing for occasions when public 
support is needed. 

He also feels that the press can 
continually strengthen relations be- 
tween the people and the schools and 
can help to interpret the schools, re- 
lating education to general community 
progress and explaining highly tech- 
nical aspects of the curriculum. 

Mr. Deitch’s remarks were ad- 
dressed to a work conference on “The 
School Administrator and His Com- 
munity” at Teachers College. 


P.T.A. Congress Stresses 
Mora! and Spiritual Education 

CHICAGO. — Parent - teacher associa- 
tions all over the country are prepar- 
ing to stress moral and spiritual edu- 
cation in the home, school and com- 
munity this year, Mrs. Newton P. 
Leonard of Providence, R.L, president 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, has announced. 

Mrs. Leonard said the project is 
being helped by a program aid issued 
for the purpose in booklet form by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in cooperation with the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

A movement toward moral and 
spiritual education has been growing 
in recent years, she added, and was 
given new impetus in an action pro- 
gram for better homes, better schools, 
and better communities started last 
year by the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, 


Minimum Teachers Salary 
Now $3400 in California 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—A bill grant- 
ing a salary increase to California pub- 
lic school teachers has been approved 
by Gov. Earl Warren. Under the new 
schedule, which will become effective 
July 1, 1954, the minimum salary will 
be $3400. 
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Sc h re) ol | re ote) ra Ke) r i es "T[her'se nation-wide! Hundreds of schools call 


on Hamilton for planning assistance and 
equipment, when remodelling their labora- 


Ls e 3 
tories or building new. Performance reports 
are consistently cum laude. Suggesting that 
Hlamilton.” 


you, too—wherever you are, whatever your 


laboratory project, whatever stage your plans 
may be in—write to us at once! 


are everywhere! Serene Ener emtnns 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COST 37% 


. Eliminates scrubbing 
Eliminat ti lam 


. Cold Cathode is designed to outlast all other lamps 5 to 1. 
Low-brightness lamp eliminates louvers. 
Eliminates vacuum-cleoner cleaning of fixtures. 


of louvers. 
ch 





opaon- 


Two-year unconditional lamp guarantee against burnouts. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
FACTS ABOUT COLD CATHODE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2347 E. NINE MILE ROAD, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 





sign of LASTING SECURITY 


Continental ... the sign of fence economy, 
stretches your fencing dollar by protect- 
ing persons and property years longer 
than ordinary fence. Continental com- 
bines galvanized fabric and heavy, better 
engineered fittings with sturdy fence erec- 
tion, braced and counter-braced with 
sturdy pipe, wire and concrete. For proved 
features and improved protection investi- 
gate Continental before you specify any 
other fence. 


Please send FREE copy of 
“Planned Protection'’—com- 
plete manual on property 
protection. 
Nome. 


Address___ ns a Ms 
City... 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ge ee wl 


* TRADE MRK. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Write for FREE fence manual 


CONTINENTAL 


Sas 
% 
Mf F 


“A 


PRODUCERS OF Menvilecturer's Wire in many sites, 
shaper, tempers ond Aniiher including Gelvonted, 


160 


KOKOTE, Flome Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annesied, 
Leqver Finhed, Brgnt, Leod Cooted and special wire 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 





ALSO, Coated ond Unceeted Sree! Sheets, Mavis, 
Connnental Chain Link Fence, ond other products. 
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NEWS... 


Driver Education Taken 
by Half of Eligible Pupils 


New YorkK.—Enrollment in high 
school driver training courses for the 
1952-53 school year represented more 
than 50 per cent of those eligible for 
the classes. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, estimated that 787,983 of 
1,454,463 eligible students registered 
in driving courses. 

The association also announced that 
Oklahoma had made the highest score 
in the sixth annual driver education 
award program—169.8 of a possible 
200 points. Second highest score was 
made by Delaware, with 165.9; Mas- 
sachusetts was next with 165.5. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 





SUPERINTENDENTS... 

cs lillie Ralph D. Mc- 
Leary will become 
superintendent of 
the Jackson Union 
District, Jackson, 
Mich., on October 
1. Dr. McLeary 
succeeds George 
L. Greenawalt, 





wl 
McLeary 


Ralph D. 
who resigned after being appointed 


an educational consultant for the 
United States Point Four technical 
assistance program in Iran. Prior to 
accepting his new appointment, Dr. 
McLeary was superintendent at Plain 
field, N.J. 

William B. Edwards, superintendent 
at South Euclid-Lyndhurst, Ohio, since 
1942, has been named superintendent 
at Peoria, Ill., succeeding Melvin G. 
Davis. 

LaVerne L. Cunningham, admissions 
counselor for Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Neb., is the new superintendent 
at Battle Creek, Neb., where he suc- 
ceeds Archie McPherran, Mr. Cunning- 
ham was formerly high school prin- 
cipal at Shelby, Neb. 

Melvin Sikkink has accepted the 
superintendency at Maquoketa, lowa. 
For the last nine years, Mr. Sikkink 
held a similar position at Mount Ver- 
non, lowa. His predecessor at Maquo- 
keta, E. P. Seydel, who had been super- 
intendent for six years, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the junior college and 
principal of the high school at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 
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24 Hour ‘Dunking 


proves 
Gallon for Gallon 
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| AIL-BRITE WAX 


because it Protects Longer! 


Famous self-polishing SUPER HIL-BRITE demonstrates 
amazing water-resistant features—proof of long wearing 
qualities, achieved by 100% use of highest grade imported 
Carnauba wax. So call a halt to inferior waxing with cheap 
waxes that contain brittle shellacs, varnishes, resinous ma- 
terials that “flake off” or build up to discolor the floor, 
require expensive strippings and frequent rewaxings. 
Switch to quality SUPER HIL-BRITE. Save three out of 
four waxings, get better looking floors, at the same time 
save your clean-up crew hours lost by unnecessary wax- 
ings and stripping. Association of Schoo! Business 


Officiais Convention e¢ Oct. 
11-15th Hollenden Hotei « 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Visit the Hillyard Booth 


The Hillyard Maintaineer No 'S0 and 63. 
“On Your Staff — 








ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


on request 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Write for Free Demonstration on Your Floors To- 
day. Show me how QUALITY SUPER HIL-BRITE 
Wax will reduce waxing frequency and costs. 


et SO Saw Title. 
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U L approve: 
resistant 




















Find Out 


how to give your floors 
the SUPER 


HIL-BRITE beauty 


that lasts! 


Send for FREE 
HILLYARD BOOKLET 


Shows how SUPER HIL-BRITE's 
great water - resistance elimi- 
nates frequent waxings and 
strippings, saves maintenance 
costs for thousands of hospitals, 
schools, industrial, commercial 
and public buildings. 


Make these money-saving ad- 
vantages yours; send for Hill- 
yord’s new SUPER HIL-BRITE 
folder ""Why Strip?" It's free 
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Parmer L. 
Ewing, former 
superintendent at 
White Plains, 
N.Y., is now su 
perintendent at 
Buffalo, N.Y., suc 
a ceeding Benjamin 
a ee. Co Wis. | De. 
Willis is the new general superintend 
ent in Chicago. Dr. Ewing has: been 
superintendent at three Illinois towns 

Highland, Alton and Rockford. 











R. J. Hekel has been appointed 
superintendent at Monroe, Iowa. 

L. J. Babin, who has served 28 years 
as superintendent for Ascension Parish, 
Louisiana, has retired. 

E. J. Jennings has resigned as super- 
intendent at Quincy, Mich., a position 
he has held for 23 years. James T. 
Watts, Quincy high school principal 
for the last six years, has been named 
his successor. After October 1 Mr. 
Jennings will serve as an educational 


consultant for a Michigan architect. 


There is a WeBeR CosTELLo Chalkboard 





to meet every service and budget requirement. 


Each is a quality leader in its field. Each is backed by the 


experience of half a century in manufacturing fine chalk- 


boards, chalk and erasers. 


\out halkhoar 


die Here, 
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SEND FOR “A GUIDE TO CHALKBOARD SELECTION,” BULLETIN BN-26 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


1226 McKINLEY ST. 


Manufacturers of: 


ART MATERIALS ¢« 
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MAPS e 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
e CHALK e¢ ERASERS 
GLOBES 





E. S. Farley has been named acting 
superintendent at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Kenneth L. Rutherford has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Monticello, 
N.Y. Mr. Rutherford has been super- 
vising principal of the school system for 
the last 25 years. 

A. E. Rupp, superintendent at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, has accepted the super- 
intendency at Fremont, Ohio, succeed- 
ing U. E. Diener. 

J. Crawford Bower, superintendent 
at Kenton, Ohio, has been named to 
a similar position at St. Bernard, Ohio, 
succeeding Charles W. Howell, who 
retired, Paul L. Oaklief has been named 
Mr. Bower’s successor. 

Rex Ralph is the new superintendent 
at Mount Healthy, Ohio. He succeeds 
A. W. Milner. 

George A. Hartman, formerly super- 
intendent at Carey, Ohio, is now super- 
intendent at Circleville, Ohio, where he 
succeeded Frank Fischer. 

Ferrill Martin is the new superin 
tendent at Sayre, Okla. 

Glenn L. Turner, supervising princi- 
pal at Saltsburg, Pa., for the last three 
years, has resigned to accept a similar 
position at Coudersport, Pa. 

Robert Trusler has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Sioux Falls, 
S.D. Mr. Trusler had been an elemen- 
tary principal at Forest Park, Ill. 

Glen B. Couch succeeds H. D. Pear- 
son, superintendent at Garland, Tex., 
who resigned. Mr. Couch has been 
assistant superintendent at Garland. 

Robert Fowler has been elected su- 
perintendent for Winnebago County, 
Oshkosh, Wis. The former teacher at 
Winneconne, Wis., succeeds Mrs. Ida 
May Bower, who held the position for 
four years. 

Frank E. White has been named 
superintendent at Cleveland, Tex. 

William Woods is the new super- 
intendent at Buffalo, Okla., succeeding 
Roy G. McBride. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Woods had been superin- 
tendent at Canton, Okla. 

Frank B. Hoggatt, superintendent 
for Clermont County, Ohio, has re- 
tired. 

Wayne P. Marshall, superintendent 
at Trenton, Neb., resigned in order to 
accept the position of supervisor of 
elementary education at Grand Island, 
Neb. 

Virgil Raver is the new superintend- 
ent at Ashland, Ohio. The former 
superintendent at Cadiz, Ohio, suc- 
ceeds W, J. Springer. 
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Long famous for their superior features, Universal Roll-A-Way 
Stands meet every requirement for safe, comfortable seating and floor 
space economy in modern school gymnasiums. Custom built to individual 
specifications, these stands are compact, yet roomy; neat and attractive; 
exceptionally strong; afford perfect visibility. When not in use, 
they may be rolled back to the walls, providing approximately 70% 
more floor space for regular gymnasium activities. Write today for catalog 
and list of installations. No obligation. 


EASY TO CLEAN 


When the stand is in closed position against the wall, just lift the front row 
...and the elevating arm drops, holding the entire first row well above the 
floor. There is ample clearance for broom or mop to cover all floor area under 
the folded stands. Equally important, the top surfaces of the seat boards form 
a sloping front when stands are closed ...and they are easily cleaned in this 
position with push broom or dust mop, as illustrated below. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Folding arms under foot rests and at 
bottom of posts form straight, rigid 
braces to lock all rows open uni- 
formly when stands are in use; also 
prevent unauthorized closing of 
front rows when upper rows are 
occupied. Illustrations above show 
(1) arms in fully opened position, 
(2) arms in folding position. Sec- 
tions lock automatically in closed 
position, thus putting this valuable 
seating equipment under control of 
custodian, athletic director or other 
person in authority. 





NEWS... 


S. O. Liming has resigned as super- 
intendent for Green County, Ohio, to 
accept a similar position at Quincy, 
Ohio, 

Vaughn P. Lewis, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Bowersville-Jefferson schools 
in Ohio, has been named superintend 
ent for Greene County, Xenia, Ohio. 

Jonathan W. Edwards, deputy super 
intendent at Portland, Ore., since 1936, 
has succeeded Paul H. Rehmus as 
superintendent there. Newly appointed 
assistant superintendents in Portland 


are William Oliver, administration, and 
Norman K. Hamilton, curriculum, 


OTHERS... 

Joseph R. Strobel, assistant commis 
sioner for vocational education in the 
U.S. Office of Education, resigned at 
the end of August to accept the posi- 
tion of state director of vocational edu- 
cation for New York. Mr. Strobel had 
been with the U.S. Office for just over 
a year. Previously he had been a mem 
ber of the faculty of Ohio State Univer- 


cd 


——MOSINEE TOMS 
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Reduced towel costs *300 per year 
... yet improved quality of service 


A Pennsylvania school system with 
an enrollment of 4,000 pupils 
switched to MOSINEE Turn-Towl 
service and showed a saving of 
$300 in the cost of towel service 
in one year. 


The drying capacity of Mosinee 
Turn-Towls improved the quality 
of service, and the ‘Controlled- 
Type” Turn-Towel dispenser pro- 
vided the cut in towel consumption 
to produce these savings. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 
1106 West Mason Street 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeseseseseeeseeseseseseeseseesoesee ye 


Member of National School Service Institute 











sity and, from 1945 to 1950, state direc- 
tor of vocational education for Ohio. 

William E. 
Lloyd, director of 
school -community 
relations at Rich- 
mond, Va., has 
been appointed di- 
rector of special 
services for the 
American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. He 
began his new duties in Washington 
September 15. 

Robert West Howard has been named 
project coordinator of Adult Leadership, 
a national monthly. Mr. Howard moved 
into his new position in September. 
David H. Jenkins, coordinator of re- 
search on school-community relations 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, has become research coordinator 
for the magazine, published under a 
Fund for Adult Education grant. 


Howard E. Wil- 
son will become 
secretary of the 
Educational Poll- 
cies Commission 
of the National 
Education Associ- 
ation on Novem- 
ber 1, succeeding 
William G. Carr, 
now executive sec- eS pe 
retary of the N.E.A. From 1923 to 
1925 Dr. Wilson was a high school 
teacher at Stevens Point, Wis.; then 
he taught for three years at the Uni 
versity of Chicago’s laboratory schools. 
In 1928 he began a period of 17 years’ 
service on the faculty of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. In 1946 
he was named deputy executive secre 
tary of the preparatory commission of 
uNnEsco, and in 1947 and 1950 he rep 
resented the United States government 
Mexico and 


William E. Lioyd 


at UNEsco conferences in 
Cuba. 


DEATHS... 

Albert L. May, president of Perkins 
ton Junior College, Perkinston, Miss., 
since 1941, died recently. 

Harry G. Doeringseld, Franklin 
County, Iowa, superintendent since 
1935, died in July. 

Herbert Seeley Weet, for 22 years 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, 
N.Y., died August 30. Dr. Weet, who 
was 82 at the time of his death, began 
his teaching career in Orleans County, 
New York, in 1889. 
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Edgebrook Elementary School, McHenry, Ill. Architect: Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, lil. 


COMPARE THIS 


with your 4th Grade schoolroom— 





Remember your fourth grade schoolroom, taken without the aid of artificial lights. 
how dark it seemed inside, how cooped-up When you build with large sheets of clear 


you felt, especially on a spring day when the glass you provide, too, a wall that is inex- 


world was in bloom and you could barely 
see out? 

Compare that with the daylight flooded 
classroom above. See how the wonderful wall 
of clear glass extends the room into the world 
beyond. There’s no cooped-up feeling here! 

There are many other good reasons for 
Daylight Walls. Illumination costs are re- 
duced. Clear, flat glass admits more natural 
light than glass in any other form. When 


pensive to construct (no masonry, lath, plas- 
ter or paint). And it’s easy to clean, perma- 
nently beautiful. In the box below, you'll find 
facts on Thermopane* insulating glass that 
helps to reduce heating costs, adds to com- 
fort and shuts out distracting noise. 

If you are interested in school design, you 
will enjoy reading the newest authoritative 
hook on daylight illumination, How to Get 
Nature-Quality Light for School Children. 


properly used, it can eliminate shadows, Principles set forth are applicable for other 
buildings, too. For a free copy write Libbey: 
Owens: Ford Glass Co., 43103 Nicholas Bldg., 


Toledo 3, Ohio. “R 


which cause glaring contrasts and eye discom- 
fort. Notice the evenness of the lighting on 
the desk of the children in this photograph 


Thermopone insulating glass is widely 

and successfully used. Thermopane with 

14" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 

tween two pones hos twice the insulat- 

Two Pones of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
ree of dry aif ~~ dows in winter. Thermopone cuts air- 
een on conditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 

Bondermetic (metal- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-gioss) Seal* keeps glass. Write for Thermopone literature 
oir dry ond clean = Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
431 O3Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS ¢ WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- «+ THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER 1-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite” ‘ Tuf-flex® Tempered Piate Glass 
Safety Gloss E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Gloss Fiber-Glass 








re Tuf-flex Doors 
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COMING EVENTS 





SEPTEMBER 


30-Oct. 2. New Jersey Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City. 


OCTOBER 


8, 9. American Council on 
Washington, D.C. 


Education, 


11-14. National Conference of County and 


Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Omaha, Neb. 


11-15. Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, 
Cleveland. 


18, 19. 
St. Louis. 


Association of Urban Universities, 


Bitumuls Engineers 
design the 


your school can buy 


AMERICAN 


Bitwemwis 2 Asphalt 


COMPANY 


Providence 14, R. |. Baltimore 3, Md. 


Baton Rouge 2, La. St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Porth Amboy, N.J. 
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Mobile, Ala. Columbus 15, Ohio 


Inglewood, Calif. Oakland 1, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. Washington 6,D.C. San Juan 23, P.R. 


19-23. National Safety Congress and Ex- 


position, Chicago. 
26-28. Adult 


Education Association 


U.S.A., second annual conference, New York 


City. 


29-30. Educational 


cational conference, Nev York City. 


NOVEMBER 


1-4, International Council for Exceptional 


Children, N.E.A., Portland, Ore. 
8-14. 


10-13, American 
Association, seventh 
Boston 


American Education Week 


School 
annual 


Food 


SMOOTH Because you screed and 
squeegee it on—cold! (You make 
important Jabor savings here, too.) 
SAFER Because Walk-Top surtaces 
are level, non-abrasive. All-weather 
surfaces are usable the year round. 
ECONOMICAL Because they last; 
because maintenance cost is virtually 
eliminated. Red, green or black 
weather-tast colors. 

ACCEPTED Over 5,000,000 square 
feet in 4 major cities this year— 
millions more in individual school 
districts. Many school boards consist- 
ently specify ‘‘Walk-Top Finish” on 
playgrounds, parking areas, driveways. 


WALK-TOP is ideal tor resurtacing 
— durable, resistant, economical. 


200 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


Tucson, Arizona 


Records Bureau and 
American Council on Education, 18th edu- 


Service 
conference, 


Seaitie, Wash . 


15-18. National Conference on Driver 
Education, N.E.A. Commission on Safety 
Education, East Lansing, Mich. 


22-24. Northwest Conference on Admin- 
istrative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Spokane, Wash. 

23-28. American Vocational 
47th annual convention, Chicago. 


Association, 


26-28. Southern Region, United Business 
Education Association, N.E.A., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

26-28. National Council for 
Studies, N.E.A., Buffalo, N.Y. 

30-Dec. 3. National School 
stitute, Chicago. 


the Social 
Service In- 


DECEMBER 


2-4. Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future, Washington, D.C. 


1954 


FEBRUARY 


11-13. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, N.E.A., Chicago. 


11-13. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Adantic City, N.J. 

13-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 


15-18. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-24. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, N.E.A., Milwaukee. 


MARCH 


2-5. Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A., Chicago. 


4-6. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Association for Higher Education, 
N.E.A., Chicago. 

7-12. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Los An- 
geles. 

26-31. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, N.E.A., Chicago. 


APRIL 

1-3. National Science Teachers 
tion, N.E.A., Chicago. 

25-27. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, St. Paul. 


Associa 


MAY 


2-4. Southwest Conference on Adminis 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Hot Springs, Ark. 


JUNE 
27-July 1. National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, N.E.A., 19th annual meet- 
ing, New York City. 
27-July 2. National Education Associa- 
tion, 92d annual meeting, New York City. 
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Take any school corridor—add shrill 
voices, scuffing feet, constant activity — 
and you have a problem too serious to 
ignore... noise. Irritating noise that 
filters into classrooms and makes dis- 
tinct hearing difficult, concentration 
next to impossible! Distracting noise 
that blocks both teaching and learning! 


Low-Cost Solution 


To guard against this, hundreds of 


schools have installed economical 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning! 
In corridors, gyms, cafeterias, band 
rooms, study halls and libraries—a 
sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti- 


Celotex Tile checks noise, brings qguset 


TRADE MARK 
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Enter QUIET...and with it, more fruitful study! 


comfort that benefits all. In classrooms, 
auditoriums and music rooms it im- 
proves acoustics, makes distinct hear- 


ing Casier 





° 
High ° hg bad ® ° @ /’ 
Density 


Low 
Density > 


DOUBLE-DENSITY—As the diagram 
shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two den- 
sities. High density face, for a more at- 
tractive finish of superior washability, easy 
paintability. Low density through remainder 
of tile, for greater sound- absorption value. 











Acousn-(evorex 


REGISTERED 
fj 00ibite lian 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem—The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Ilinois + In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


c 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
) 






Acousti-Quiet 
Lottiador 


Easy Maintenance 
Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly in- 
stalled, requires no special maintenance. 
Irs remarkable double-density feature (see 
diagram) defies warping—provides a 
surface of unusual beauty and washa- 
bility. Can be washed repeated/y and 
painted repeatedly with no loss of sound- 


absorbing efficiency! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con- 
ditioning Survey Chart that will bring 
you a free analysis of the noise and 
acoustical problems in your school, plus 
a factual free booklet, “Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges."’ No 
obligation! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. M-103 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
your booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.” 

Name 


Address___ 


ne!” 


City 





——--—- —-Mail today-—----——- 





THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Education for National Security. Report of 
the 79th annual convention, American Associa- 
School Administrators, 1953. National 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
D.C. Pp. 235. $2.50. 


tion of 
Education 
Washington 6, 


The Réle of the Superintendent in the Inter- 
relationship of School and Community. Report 
of a project sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Association of District Superintendents and the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration in the Middle Atlantie Region. Roy 
J. Haring, program director. Bureau of Pub- 





ROLLACHEAD 
wy 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Pp. 62. 
The Job of the District Superintendent of 
Schools in Pennsylvania. Digest of a report 
of a project sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Association of District Superintendents and the 
Program in Educational Admin- 
the Middle Atlantic Region. By 
Prestwood, assistant superintendent 
Marion, Pa. Pp. 62. 


Cooperative 
istration in 
Elwood L. 
of schools, Lower 
A filing manual for secretarial 
and administrators in 

administrative offices. 


File It Right. 
and clerical workers 
schools and educational 


Rolla-Head Venetian Blinds 


. +. designed and engineered by the 
world's lorgest manufacturer of venetian 
blinds, component parts, processes and 
machinery . .. manufactured to exacting 
specifications ... quality controlled from 
raw steel, to DuPont baked enamel finish 
... specified by leading architects and 
builders for modern industries and homes. 


Snap-in Hardware 


Eastern's* exclusive “snap-in” hardware 
keeps maintenance costs down. When 
and if replacement is necessary, all 
moving parts in both head and bottom 
rail snap-in without the use of tools. No 
crimping, pinching or riveting ... not 
even one single screw to remove! The 
infra-red baked DuPont enamel finish 
makes normal upkeep easy—a swish of 
a cloth and the entire blind is free of 
everyday dust and grime. 


See Lestern's complete venetian blind guide for the architect in 
Sweets File or contact your nearby Rolla-Hoad manufacturer 


EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Generel Offices & Plant: 1601 Wicomico $t., Baltimere 30, Md. 


“ 1486 Lakewood Ave., S.E., 
Canada: Eastern Machine 


Atlanta, Ga. 771-3rd Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
Products, Ltd., Toronto ¢ Montreal ¢ Vancouver 





National Association of Educational Secretaries, 
N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 73. $1.50. 


The State Department of Education Report. 
By Robert F. Will, research assistant, state 
school administration, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. Pp. 55. 


AUDIO-VIDEO 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials. Volume 1: Classrooms. First of a 
series of brochures on audio-visual facilities for 
new schools. Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, N.E,A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pp. 34. $1. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Managing the School District Insurance Pro- 
gram. Published by the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 24. 50 cents. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

in the Planning of 
By George D. 
National 


School-City Cooperation 
Recreation Areas and Facilities. 
Butler, director, research department, 
Recreation Association. Describes the experi- 
ences of 20 communities ranging in size from 
New York City to Glencoe, Ill., in the pooling 
of school and municipal park and recreation 
resources in the interest of economy and more 
effective community recreation service. National 
Recreation Association, 315 4th Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 12. 75 cents. 


CURRICULUM 


What You Should Know About Communism. 
By Alfred G. Meyer, assistant director, Rus- 
sian Research Center, Harvard University. Life 
Adjustment booklet. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 
Pp. 48. 40 cents. 


Techniques of Curriculum Making in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. A report of four years 
of cooperative development of new curriculum 
theory and practice. By Paul R. Pierce, as- 
sistant superintendent of Chicago public schools, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1. Pp. 46. 


Bridging the Gap Between School and College. 
Discusses progress on four related projects di- 
rected toward improving articulation between 
school and college, particularly in general edu- 
cation. Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 675 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 127. 


Organizing for Curriculum Improvement. A 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute pamphlet. By 
Ronald C, Doll, former administrative assistant, 
public schools, West Orange, N.J., in associa- 
tion with A. Harry Passow and Stephen M. 
Corey of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. Underlines for cur- 
riculum workers the importance of giving initial 
and continuing attention to the organizational 
pattern for curriculum improvement in a 
particular situation. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Pp. 73. $1. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


To Promote the Cause of Education. 
of the historic background of today’s U.S. 
Office of Education. Reprinted from School 
Life. Office of Education, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 1). 


A review 


GUIDANCE 


The Detroit School Mental-Health Project. A 
five-year report. By Paul T. Ranking, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, and John M. 
Dorsey, chairman, department of psychiatry, 
Wayne University, Detroit. National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. Pp. 21. 
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St. Charles exhibit at the A.H.E.A. convention. 
New clothing construction unit in foreground. 


ANOTHER 


Si Charles 


FIRST ! 


TOTE TRAY UNITS 


Other St. Charles equipment for the clothing 
classroom includes wardrobe units and tote 
tray units. These may be used separately or, 
with mirrors on doors, may be grouped to 
moke fitting area as shown below. Groom- 
ing area is also available. 


ae OO a 
oem Be 


me lyf 
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New Clothing Construction Unit 
Organizes Work in the Clothing Classroom 


This compact unit adapts, for the clothing classroom, the same basic principles 
-—smooth flow of work and convenient locations of materials and equipment 
that are found in the St. Charles foods classroom. Focal point is the 

sewing machine which drops into the counter when not in use. To its right 

is storage for attachments and a file for reference material. The depression on 
the surface holds pins and scissors. Drawer at left holds tracing supplies. 
Tracing board is suspended on slides below drawer. Cupboard at left holds tote 
trays. There is storage on other side for skirt board and other pressing 
equipment, including asbestos lined compartment for steam iron and 

additional tote tray storage. Fold-over leaf, which covers machine when 

not in use, opens out to provide counter space for pupil doing hand sewing. 
Three-panel jointed Masonite cutting board fits over top 

providing cutting surface 43’’ x 66’’. 

Over a year of research has gone into the production of this newest addition 
to the equipment offered by St. Charles for the homemaking classroom which 
includes unit kitchens for the foods room and storage units for the 

Jaundry. All Sc. Charles equipment is available in choice of twelve colors, 

an important aid in making the classroom homelike and appealing. 


FREE BOOKLET. Send for your free copy of Education for Living, a 
recently published study of St. Charles products and their application 
to the homemaking classroom. Write to 


ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO., 1615 E. Main Street, St. Charles, Ill. 


7 ae 


FOR THE HOMEMAKING CLASSROOM 
FOR THE HOME KITCHEN 















CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY 


ectional Tables 


WITH SWING SEATS 














Installation of Chicago Hardware Foundry $-314 Sectional Tables in the 
employee cafeteria of the Squire-Dingee Company, Chicago, Illinois 


TAILORED TO GIVE YOU MAXIMUM 
SEATING IN ANY SIZE SPACE! 


Available in units to seat 2 to 24 people, C. H. F. tables with seats 
attached are designed to provide maximum table and seating 
facilities in limited space. Seats swing completely under the table 
and out of the way and sections may be purchased in varying 
lengths te meet your special requirements. C. H. F. sectional tables 
are standard equipment for schools, factories, clubs, churches and 
all types of institutions. Send for free literature and get all the 


facts TODAY 
upholstered in genuine leather or Duran All-Plastic 


o 


IDEAL FOR RECREATION ROOMS 
OR AS FACTORY WORK TABLES 


] C. HW. F. tables are being used “4 cafeteria, recreation rooms, clubs 
and also for wrapping, p work. They combine 
modern, attractive appearance ca durable cast iron construction to 
give years of service. 













AVAILABLE IN A VARIETY OF 
COLORS AND CHOICE OF SEATS 


Table frames may be finished in standard gray, 
black or white paint... or special colors. In addi- 
tion to hardwood natural finish seats, comfortably 
upholstered seots with back are also available 

































DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


‘Dependable Since 1897" 
33103 Commonwealth Ave., North Chicago, Ill. 


CER BSS RB SSBB SE 
_B THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. & 
a 33103 Commonweslth Avenue a 

“= North Chicago, ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send new literature on Sectional - 

B Tobles 

B © Also send 8 page brochure on Sani-Dri Electric : 


























Hand ond Face Dryers for Washrooms. a 

NAME -§ 
Send for New’ # oe cise s 
Literature ADDRESS_ sap siooesnalicasciteaieissiaoia & 

- ov... pie cg 

_ Sees eeeeeseesssnsanl 











BE SURE 


with 
 * ye a 


LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE 





No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQuirES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 














. and we don’t mean maybe! 


tough 


babies 
FIBEROK ‘Cans. 


CANS 


For schools, colleges and institu- 
tions. A complete line of light, husky 
disposal units in high grade case- 
hardened FIBEROK. Utility cans 
have heavy steel tube and heavy 
gauge steel bottoms. Baskets have 
heavy steel tube top rings, steel bot- 
toms and metal side seams. Straight 
or tapered. Your style and height P 


. send for details. Ty ] , 


FIBRE BOX TRUCK 
Vuleanized Fibre Side Walls 
Compact, rugged, light yet 
durable! Sturdy support 
strips; reinforced hardwood 
bottoms; self-lubricating rub- 
ber casters; all sizes and 
styles made to specifications. 
Wonderfully maneuverable 
around schoolrooms and 
stock-rooms. Write for com- 

plete details. 


odouk 


RAvenswood 
9-2860-1 








Write 


also for details 
of our complete 
line of light, 
strong TOTE BOXES 


FIBRE CORP. 
Dept. 37 


3704 Tenth Street, 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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you get 34.4 


with all- 


ILLUMINATION NEAR WINDOW 440 F.C., CENTER 50 F.C., FAR SIDE 32 F.C. 


Flexalum fine spreads light to far side of room 


An exhaustive study by the Faber Birren Company* 

shows: A bare window gives extreme glare on one side 

of the room, insufficient light on the other. The FLEXALUM 
Blind, by reflection, spreads the high-intensity sunlight at 
the window throughout the room—giving more illumination 
with less glare. The brightness ratio, which was 14 to | 


with the bare window, is now reduced to a comfort- 


able 4 to 1. *Copies of this study available on request. 


Write for local sources and free file of 
venetian blinds information—AIA File $35-P-3. 
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Only all-FLEXALUM Blinds give these maintenance and durability advantages: 


Wipe-Clean Plastic Snap-Back insist on this Mark! 
Tapes and Cords Alumiaum Slats The Fiexatum “‘visible* 
Cut cleaning time from Spring-tempered to snap invisible’’ trade-mark 
hours to minutes. A damp back ruler-straight even suarantees @ top quality 
cloth wipes away the stub. when bent to a 90° angle. blind. For satisfied clients 
bornest stains Won’ t fade, Baked-on finish won't rust, onemety all-Ferxatum 
shrink, or mildew, chip, crack, or change color. inds. 


Hunter Douglas Corp., 150 Broadway, New York 38. 
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IN IMMEDIATE 
AND ENDURING 











CURTAIN CONTROLS 
AND TRACKS 


TRIPLE THE LIFE OF CURTAINS 
AND EQUIPMENT WITH THE VALLEN 
JUNIOR 


Noiseless, Compact, Safe 
Simple to install 
Controlled by Vallen’s exclusive 
one-button Start, Stop and Re- 
verse Control 


Allows manual operation 


WE’RE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
YOUR PROBLEMS 


There is a Vallen 
Electric Control 
and Track for every 
need. 


VALLEN, INC. 





VALLEN JUNIOR 


AKRON 4, OHIO 





The satisfaction of a well made purchase 
makes itself felt in the case of the IRWIN 600 line desks 


and chairs from the minute you start using them. They 





are so versatile, so easily arranged and re-arranged 





to completely fulfill every classroom requirement. 





And that satisfaction will grow with each succeeding 





year as you note how their rugged tubular construction 
and tops of G-E TEXTOLITE reduce maintenance cost 
to a negligible factor. .G-E TEXTOLITE is practically 


immune to acid, ink and paint and mighty discouraging 








to ‘‘carvers'’, They will stay new-looking for years. 





The IRWIN 600 line is available in a chgice 
of attractive colors with desk tops of G-E TEXTOLITE 
10580 or simulated birch.* For complete satisfaction, 






now, and for many years to come, choose from the 





600 line. Write for details and catalog of our com- 





plete line of classroom and auditorium seating. 






*Also available with hardwood plywood tops. 


IRWIN) 


SEATING Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 



















What 

about 

"NO PANIC’ 
INSURANCE? i 








... a FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Stand-By Power Generating Set! 


When the lights stay on, elevators run and other auto- 
matic machinery keeps working, chances for panic, 
injuries and loss of life are greatly reduced. That’s why 
stand-by electric power generating sets are a must 
for schools, hospitals, theaters, municipal buildings 
and other places where large numbers of people 
assemble. 

If you do not have that kind of “panic insurance,” 
let us send you the facts, free, about Fairbanks-Morse 
generating sets. They are available in capacities up to 
40,000 watts. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 












































WATER SYSTEMS ¢ GENERATING SETS « MOWERS « HAMMER MILLS © PUMPS 
| MAGNETOS + MOTORS © SCALES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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“NOW YOU CAN MAKE - 


DRY PHOTOCOPIES 
Colorbrite IN ANY COLOR” 


the 
Feather touch 
\ a 


“COLOR-CODE” 
YOUR 
PHOTOCOPIES! 





SYSTEMATIC 
Increase office ef- 
ficiency with cop- 
Makes photo-exact copies of anything ies in any color 4 
for immediate 
typed, written, printed, drawn or photo- recognition, faster 


graphed in any color or black and white. oa, i 


Feather touch lead 


. assures brilliant color without bearing 
down. ‘Excellent for records and 


G27HINITIACOOM 


Now make photocopies in color! The 

amazing Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes PRE-PRINTED t 

a dry photocopy in red, blue, green, yellow COPIES FOR 

or any other color—including black and white— systems use 

in less than 45 seconds. Now—“color-code” 

orders, invoices, letters, etc.—speed up order 

filling and office procedure—save filing time! a 

This lightning-fast copying machine prints 

from any original up to 11” wide, any length,’ 8 

i whether printed on one or two sides opaque 

proved easier to read. or translucent paper . . . all automatically. i 
Finished copies are ready for instant use. Save 
up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating Metheds experts 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking and acclaim new pre- 
outside copying service. Offers even greater printed Auto-Stot 


and it's Guaranteed ie in 


Patented Elastic Lead Guaranteed not a savings in increased business efficiency. ing nplified of 


‘ fice record proced- 
to break in normal use. AND —Colorbrite ° $O LOW Cost! A complete Apeco Systematic ure tailor-made to | 


8% Auto-Stat installation is priced well within your particular 
is smearproof — wetproof — fadeproof. the budget of even the smallest firm. — 


AVAILABLE IN 24 INDIVIDUAL f 
coseat Gn 9mns 08 10 Aan 46. HAVE YOU READ THIS FREE BOOK ? 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept 


2849 N. Clark $t., Chicago 14, Ill, NS-10 2 
Please rush me, without obligation, your factual book © 
on ‘29 ways to save time and money'’ and the Apeco © 
| Avto-Stat story. | understand this free booklet pictures 
: and tells how | can use Apeco Auto-Stat in my office | 7H 


| oem sets tt alan 


Hh K |} R idsletetec if i ee 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ontario 


correcting papers.” 


makes easier reading 


..on colored paper, under fluorescent 
light — makes no difference! Colorbrite 


“waeve 
wee eS SF onwHuse2 


wail 


1010D> 
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THIS STEEL CABINET HOUSES 
4 BENCHES AND 2 TABLES 
SEATING 40 CHILDREN 






































TB 40 < 


Pat. Pending 


PORE I OSET ie gO th MODELS 
FOR THE MULTI-PURPOSE 1 : 
& ROOM 120 & T20F (table only) 


ROL-FOL, originators of detachable Folding Tables and . 

Benches for Multi-Purpose Rooms, now offers Model yr gal (1 table and 2 benches; seats 20 

tt bane med ise ciate Sas Soca Moped TB-40 (2 tables and 4 benches; seats 40 children) 
: T-50 (2 tables only) 

All Models are simple to install. 


This steel cabinet is designed for installing either ON- 
the-WALL or recessed IN-the-WALL, and houses 2—14 ft. 
Tables 30” wide, and 4—14 ft. Benches 1154” wide, com- 

fortably seating 40 children. A alll Bi lt i Ah Ml 


DETACHABLE ATLANTA, American Seating Co., 354 Nelson St. S.W. 


The tables and benches can be individually unlocked re menage beemetente ony P.O. Box 577 
ae , Idaho, The Caxton Printers 
from the steel cabinet and rolled about for unlimited CHICAGO, Harris Preble Dist’rs, 4608 W. 20th St. 


group arrangements, such as cafeteria, assemblies, CLEVELAND, Slate Resurfacing & Sales, 2601 East Blvd. 

P.T.A. meetings, etc., greatly enhancing the value of DENVER, Lauren Burt of Colorado, P.O. Box 1783 

the Multi-Purpose room. DES MOINES, Tower Materials Co., 825 Euclid Ave. 
DETROIT, Peninsular Slate Co., 712 Amsterdam Ave. 

FRESNO, Healey & Popovich, 1703 Fulton St. 

8 GRADED HEIGHTS GREAT FALLS, Northern School Supply, P.O. Box 431 


B h ; —13"-14"-15"- “9718” 190" 90” GREENSBORO, Beaman’s Inc., 1060 Battleground Ave. 
ench he ghts us = Sgn blag ee Lng Bg | AD le HUNTINGTON, West Virginia Seating, 837 Second Ave. 


Table heights —23’-24"-25"-26"-27"-28"—29"- 30”. KNOXVILLE, Highland Products Co., 720 S. Gay St. 
General practice is to have benches 10” lower than tables. LITTLE ROCK, Democrat Printing & Litho, 114 E. 2nd St. 
MARQUETTE, Upper Peninsula Office Supply, Quelff Bidg. 
VERSATILE NASHVILLE, Nashville Products Co., 58 Second Ave. So. 

Any height bench will operate with any height table pesos STATES, Becton, Mess. 

‘ " : enry A. Wolkins Co., 716 Columbus Ave. 
and any height table or bench will operate in any cabi- NEW YORK CITY, M. M. MacGregor Assoc’s., 101 Park Ave 
net. Several sets of different heights can be installed on OAKLAND, Ideal Equipment Co., 1803 E. 14th St. 


one installation. After installation they are instantly repo bai Berna oe sa apne sag 
. . merican a ing °., a amilton 
interchangeable without tools. PHOENIX, PBSW Supply & Equip., 530 W. Washington 
PORTLAND, Ore., Northern School Supply, P.O. Box 3381 
RENO, Morrill & Machabee, 15 N. Virginia St. 
ROCK ISLAND, A. M. Blood Co., 326 20th St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, American Paper & Supply, 444 S. 2nd West 
St. PAUL, St. Paul Book & Stationery, 51 E. 6th St. 
SAN DIEGO, Baird-Hackett Sound Control, 2030 Kettner 
7], * PAT. APPLIED FOR SEATTLE, Fryer-Knowles, 1718 Broadway 

FEDERAL TRADE MARK SIOUX FALLS, Midwest-Beach Company 

REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR SYRACUSE, American Seating Co., 923 W. Genesee St. 

‘ TOPEKA, Thacher Inc., 426 Quincy St. 
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we have provided the postage 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
aid card opposite page 208. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Mixer Magnesound 


Music and sound can be recorded si- 
multaneously with the new Victor Mixer 
Magnesound. This magnetic recording 
attachment can be used on all existing 
Victor 16 mm. sound motion picture pro 
jectors. It has individual inputs for 
microphone and phonograph for voice 
mixed with a musical background. The 
separate volume control for microphone 
and phonograph allows complete inde 
pendence of volume selection. The new 
unit permits recording, erasing and re 
recording as desired. 

Recording and playback are accom 
plished as the magnetic sound film runs 
through the projector. The Mixer Mag 
nesound can be used equally well with 
either 100 mil magnetic striped film or 
optical sound film with a 50 mil mag- 
netic halftrack. Recording can be made 
at either 16 or 24 frames per second. 
Frasure of a previous recording is auto 
matic when a new recording is placed on 
the film. A special safety device elim 
inates possibility of accidental erasure. 
The Mixer Magnesound can be quickly 
and easily attached to a Victor projector, 
permitting either magnetic or optical 
sound. Victor Animatograph Corp., 
Dept. NS, Davenport, Iowa. (Key 
No. 536) 


Gas Fired Unit Heaters 


The latest enigneering advances have 
been incorporated into the new Gas 
Fired Unit Heaters recently added to 
the Herman Nelson line of steam and 
hot water unit heaters. Offered in seven 
sizes, the new heaters are suitable for 
use on all types of natural, manufac 
tured and liquefied petroleum gases. 
Heat output ranges from 20,000 to 160,- 
000 BTU per hour, with fan diameters 
from 12 to 20 inches. The units are suit- 
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able for installation in small areas. Gen- 
eral Products Div., American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 215 Central Ave., 
Louisville 8, Ky. (Key No. 537) 


Anniversary Chair 


To commemorate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
company in this country, Thonet Indus- 
tries has brought out a new chair known 
as the 100th Anniversary Chair. It is 
modern in concept with departures from 
current designs. The V-shaped laminated 
base is reenforced by stretchers and the 
molded seat and back are shaped for 
comfort and attractive appearance. An 
unusual arm arrangement of narrow, 
curved laminated strips adds to the grace 
and comfort. 

A new bonding process joins back 
panel and back support of the all wood 


back, eliminating the need for screws. 
The new bonding process has been tested 
and proved to have superior power of 
adhesion. The new. chair is available 
with arms or armless, with wood seats 
and wood backs or upholstered, It is 
available in natural maple, walnut, ma 
hogany or black enamel finish. Thonet 
Industries Inc., Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 538) 


Vegetable Peeler 


The Univex Deluxe Model D Stainless 
Steel Vegetable Peeler features a new 
bearing assembly, a new Tumblelator 
peeling disc, a new type 1/3 h.p. elec- 
tric motor and a newly designed long-life 
automatic timer. It is available in a light 
weight portable model or in a heavy duty 
floor model. The portable model can 
be placed on counter, table or drainboard 

(Continued on page 176) 


with no clamps, bolts or peel trap. Twen 
ty pounds of potatoes or other root vege- 
tables can be poured into the unit and 
peeled in one minute. The pulverized 
peel will flow down the sink drain with 
out clogging, or a peel trap may be used 
if desired. The automatic timer pre 
vents over-peeling. Universal Industries, 
Dept. NS, Somerville, Mass. (Key 
No. 539 ) 


School Master 500 Projector 


The new School Master 500 Projector 
incorporates all of the features of the 300 
watt School Master. It is a completely 
self-contained unit with no parts to re 
move or attach, and converts from film 
strips to slides in a minimum of time. It 
features “Uniway” threading, blower 
cooling to maintain housing at a constant 
room temperature, “Protecto-film” chan 
nel to resist film buckling, film advances 
from either left or right side and finger 
tip framing. Any one of three slide 
changers, available as accessories, can be 
used in the new unit. It is finished in 
Duotone Dawn and Charcoal Gray. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. (Key No. 540) 


Folding Table Truck 


A new truck has been introduced 
which is designed to hold twelve or 
more Hostess Folding Tables for trans 
portation or storage. Tables are stacked 
top to top on the truck to protect their 
top surfaces in storage. The BTC Table 
Truck has a sturdy steel tubing frame, a 
detachable handle for towing and four 
smooth-rolling casters for easy handling. 


It is 68 inches long and 32 inches wide 
with gunmetal finish, The Brewer- 
Titchener Corp., Dept. NS, Cortland, 
N. Y. (Key No. 541) 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Kohler Cleanser 


A cleanser for bathroom and kitchen 
equipment has been developed by Kohler 
Company which safeguards enameled 
surfaces. Known as Kohler Cleanser, 
the product is the result of careful re 
search. It cleans sinks and other enam 
eled surfaces effectively without damage 
to the smooth, glass-hard finish. Kohler 
Cleanser is also effective in cleaning 
glass, tile, pots, pans and other utensils. 
Kohler Co., Dept. NS, Kohler, Wis. (Key 
No. 542) 


Model RC-11 Tape Recorder 


The new Presto RC-11 is a tape trans- 
port mechanism with separate heads for 


recording, playback and tape erasing 
The entire unit is self-contained and is 
instantly removable for maintenance or 


replacement. Improvements include com- 
plete push button operation, enclosure for 
recording heads and a heavy, ribbed cast 
aluminum panel for rigid support of all 
components. The unit accommodates 
reels up to 10% inches in diameter and 
will record at 7% or 15 inches per sec- 
ond. The new recorder is available as 
chassis only for rack mounting, or comes 
mounted in portable or console cabinet. 
Presto Recording Corp., Dept. NS, P.O. 
Box 500, Paramus, N.J. (Key No. 543) 


Food Chopper 


A new heavy duty non-stall food 
chopper is announced as the Biro Model 
6632A. It has a compact, streamlined 
design and an all steel case and stainless 
steel tray. Powered by a 2 h.p. motor, the 
new chopper occupies 16 by 34 inches 
of counter space. It has a stainless steel 
removable tray for large capacity work. 
All parts are designed to operate as a 
unit so that the meat moves steadily 
without clogging or overloading any 
part. The Biro Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
Marblehead, Ohio. (Key No. 544) 


Venetian Blind Laundry Unit 


A simplified and inexpensive method 
for cleaning venetian blinds is offered 
(Continued on page 180) 


in the new Jetspray Venetian Blind 
Laundry Unit. The unit can be operated 
by one individual without special skill 


and an average sized blind can be 
cleaned and rinsed in a matter of min 
utes. The laundry unit can be installed 
wherever there is a convenient floor 
drain with space to hang a blind for 
cleaning. 

The Jetspray is designed to clean even 
the dirtiest blinds without hand rubbing. 
Tapes, cords and slats are cleaned in one 
easy operation without taking the blind 
apart. L. C. Robinson Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 522 N. Rural St., Indianapolis 1, 
Ind. (Key No. 545) 


remarkable MAGIC-MEND in 
convenient new container / 


Magic-Mend — the wonder adhesive that 
repairs books and binds periodicals in a 
few minutes for only a few cents — is 
now available in a handy plastic squeeze 
bottle. To use, point spout . . . squeeze 
. . » spread adhesive with side of appli- 
cator top. That's all. Quick. Simple. Eco- 
nomical. No brush required. 

Half-pint of Magic-Mend in new plastic 
bottle $1.95 postpaid 


Gaylord Br02., w. 


SYRACUSE, N.-Y. uel Gl Gse), haere 


LIBRARy SUPPLIES 
Standard library 
Furniture 
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Yes, Rixson Closers are designed to withstand ex- 
tremes of public usage. Your entrance doors will 
open smoothly and easily to suit the gentle touch of 
the little old lady. And yet when the line-plunge, 
door-opening character goes into action, Rixson 


closers also have the stamina to “take it.” 


Door closers just can’t be theoretic in function... 
made only to operate under ideal conditions. They 


must be practical to suit all extremes of public usage 


THE OSCAR C. 


are specified for 


entrance doors... 


and abuse, through the years. 35 and 40 year old 
RIXSON entrance door installations have been 
functioning smoothly (some in the busiest res- 
taurants) under every variety of public usage... 


and with a minimum of maintenance. 


When you specify RIXSON by name and number, 
53 years experience in manufacturing mechanized 
builders hardware backs your judgment and 


reputation. 


COMPANY 


4450 west carroll avenue « chicago 24, illinois 
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Ravland-Borg Corporation 
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Unsurpassed Educational Tool 
CENTRAL CONTROL ALL-FACILITY 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


nae sataiac orleans Roose = aaa 
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VERSATILE DUAL-CHANNEL SYSTEM 


Here, at minimum cost, is the complete answer to 
administrative problems. This All-Facility Console 
distributes administrative information instantly for up 
to a total of 40 classrooms; feeds microphone, radio 
and phono programs to any or all rooms, and provides 
2-way conversation between any room and central 
control Console. Includes every modern feature to 
enhance instruction and improve administration. 


Your choice of every desirable program facility 


Oo SWITCH PANEL 


Selects any or all rooms (available 
with up to 40 room capacity). Dis- 
tributes any 2 programs; selects com- 
munication and room-return 


@ Procram pan 
Selects and distributes any of 2 mi- 
crophones (one at Console and one 
remote), Radio or Phonograph. 


© Att-cace swircn 

An Emergency ond All-Call fea- 
ture—instantly connects all rooms 
to receive programs or instructions. 


@ Fm-am Rravio 


Selects any radio program on the 
complete FM band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast band for distri- 
bution to any or all rooms 


@) intercom 


This panel serves as the second pro- 
gram panel and as the intercom 
panel permitting 2-way conversation 
with any room 


© Record CHANGER 


Highest quality Automatic Changer 
plays records of all sizes and all 
speeds 


This System is also available in $114 Consolette 
model, less desk. Write for full descriptive details 
covering these quality-built, ultra-modern systems. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, lil. 
Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
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.-- fled SERVICE ™ 
A friendly American distributor is near you in princi- 
al cities—ready to help you pronto when service is 
needed! He maintains an efficient office with factory- 
trained mechanics, genuine replacement parts, new 
improved American abrasive paper, high quality 
American floor finishes and maintenance materials, 
And, of course, he carries a complete line of modern 
American machines. 

His broad practical experience can help you solve 
all floor maintenance problems—and save time, labor 
and money on all types of floors in public buildings, 
factories, hospitals, schools, offices! We’ll be glad to 
arrange a FREE demonstration on your own floors, 
without obligation. Just send coupon. 


MERICAN Floor. Wachines 


American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
548 So. St, Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
Send latest catalog on the following, 
without obligation: 
Deluxe Maintenance Machise 1) Floor Finishes 
Wide Mouth Tank () Water Pick-Up Machine 
0) Please arrange a FREE demonstration of Ameri- 
can DeLuxe, 


PNUD Sc cdaandias cakeuvestivesiceebs 
casos iudiwahesecased ch 60a6e4e0Ke On 
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SKIL Tools do 


double duty 


in training...in school maintenance 


Simplicity of operation and ease of handling make 
SKIL tools ideal for vocational training. And 
what could be more logical than to equip the 
student in his classroom with the tools he'll use 
as a professional ? 

Double-duty SKIL tools star in school main- 
tenance—make refinishing of all your desks and 





blackboards far more simple, with excellent re- 
sults. Make planing of troublesome, sticking 
doors, repair of furniture a low-cost operation 
—accomplished far more quickly. 

Act now. Get the complete story on what 
SKIL portable tools can do for your school— 
in training, in maintenance—today! 


SKIL 


3" Electric Plane 


Answers All Needs 
for High Speed Edge and 
Surface Planing 


Here’s why the SKIL Electric Plane is 
ideal for all training and maintenance 
needs. The cog-belt drive requires no 
lubrication—important where many 
people use a tool and depend on others 
for maintenance. Subject to abuse 
and inexpert operation by students, 
the plane is easily and quickly sharp- 
ened by an accessory device. Weighing 
a third less than comparable planes, 
the SKIL Plane is easier to use—for 
students, instructors and maintenance 
men. Sturdy construction with ball 
bearings throughout. Speed of cutter 
head: 13,500 r.p.m. 


\\ 








New 5KIL 6” Bench Grinder— 
Model 246. Indispensable for 
training and maintenance of tools. 
New safety pilot light--an ex- 
clusive SKIL feature—prevents 
accidents where many people 
(students) operate this tool. Sturdy 
construction, sealed ball bearings 
for dependable performance. Stu- 
dents learn with tool they'll use 
as professionals. SKIL Bench 
Grinders available in six models. 


SKIL Belt Sanders for Fast Finish- 
ing at Lowest Cost. Here is the 
Opportunity to train students with 
one of the most popular tools for 
rough or fine sanding ,of wood, 
metal, stone, compasition and 
other materials. Wide choice of 
belt sizes from 24" to 4%". Belt 
speeds from 600 to 1300 feet per 
minute. Belts centered by con- 
venient adjusting knob. Auto- 
matically tensioned. Five models. 


The Wide Range of SKIL Drills — 
26 Models—Assures the Exact 


SKIL Radial Saws are the safest 


Power and Capacity for all 
School Needs. Capacities up to 1” 


in steel, 2” in hardwood. Motors 
are reserve-powered, ideally bal- 
anced for easier use by the student 


tool of this type. Controls are in 
front. Retractable arm clears work 
area. The sturdy blade guard ad- 
justs easily. Controls recessed to 
prevent accidental starting. 2, 3 


and 5 h.p., with 14” and 16” 
blades, 1 or 3 phase, all voltages, 
manual or magnetic control. 


SKIL 


or professional. Optional speeds. 
Many reversible models. Com- 
plete line of accessories, 


Made only by SKIL Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, Inc. 


5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, IMinois 
3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ontario 
Factory Branches in All Leading Cities 


For Complete Information, 
Contact Your SKIL Distributor, 
or Write Direct 

PORTABLE W® TOOLS 
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Whédts Flew ... 


Waste Interceptor 


The G.M. Call Non-Stop Interceptor 
Waste-Trap is so designed as to elim- 
inate stoppage of any kind at any time. 
It is durably constructed and has received 
highest rating by the New York Testing 
Laboratory, according to the manufac 
turer. The Interceptor is self-cleaning 
and sanitary, prevents waste stoppages in 
the drainage system, intercepts jewelry 
and other valuables which may be acci- 
dentally dropped in waste lines, and is 
easy to install. The large water seal 
eliminates sewer gas, odors and back 
pressure. C. & H. Plumbing Specialties, 
Dept. NS, 3148 Bruckner Blvd., New 
York 61. (Key No. 546) 


Library Stacking 


Compo-Stacks for library stacking 
have been developed by Hamilton Man 
ufacturing Company. Books are placed 
on sliding shelves which push into the 
stack like file drawers. The sliding 
shelves are suspended on nylon-tired 
rollers and operate easily and quietly, 
even when loaded. They are designed so 
that books are accessible from the front 
as well as from both sides. Category or 
subject of the material is usually indi 
cated on front-facing books. These can 
be examined without moving the shelf. 


PLAN 


your learning and teaching aids pro-| 
gram with Denoyer-Geppert Consultants 


DISPLAY RAIL for the efficient use of equipment | 


throughout your building 


GRADED MAPS AND GLOBES that please the teacher, 


make sense to young people 


PARTICIPATION MATERIALS for learning through 


student action 


The shelf is easily pulled out for refer- 
ence to volumes on the rear portion. 
The principle of the Compo Stack 
permits more compact shelf arrange- 
ment, increasing available space for book 


storage. The units are equally adaptable 
for converting existing facilities and for 
new installations. They are available in 
sizes to meet all types of library storage 
requirements. Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. NS, Two Rivers, Wis. (Key 
No. 547) 


Light-Weight Vacuum 
The MCV-205B light-weight vacuum 
cleaner has a redesigned five gallon tank 
and is now equipped with the new 
(Continued on page 184) 











Multi-Clean electronic motor shutoff to 
prevent motor flooding, and has stabi- 
lized motor brushes for longer brush 
life. These features were formerly found 
only on the larger Multi-Clean vacuum 
models but are now standard equipment 
on the MCV-205B. Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. NS, 2277 Ford Pkwy., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. (Key No. 548) 


Gas Burmers 


A new series of commercial gas burn- 
ers has been introduced in stock sizes 
ranging from 450,000 b.t.u. input up- 
ward to 11,520,000 or more. The new 
multiple section upshot burner is easily 
installed through the ash pit door. The 
numerous possible combinations of burn 
er heads make it possible to apply the 
burner for the most effective use of the 
fire box area. No refractory combustion 
chamber liner is used. A metal plate set 
flush with the burner heads prevents 
heat from reaching the boiler base and 
reduces boiler room temperature. With 
recommended controls, the burner is 
step-acting and is modulated so that 
various burner sections come on in se 
quence. Sections may be controlled by 
independent manual or by automatic 
valves. Petro, Div. of Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, 3170 W. 106th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio, (Key No. 549) 


Z Z 
HAT and COAT RACK 





Holds up to 64 coats and 
hats (with snap-over hooks) 
or 48 (with coat hangers) — 
floor space only 4 ft. 4 in. 
by 20 in. Comes on hard 
rubber ball-bearing swivel 
casters. Stores away when 
not in use like folding 


chair. Goes where needed—can be set-up or 
taken down in less than a minute without 
nuts, bolts or tools. Strongly built of heavy- 
gauge, welded “‘Box”’ and ‘‘U”’ form steel, it 
is rigid in use—will not sag, wobble or rattle. 
Built for lifetime service and beautifully 
finished in baked on gray enamel. 


Extra capacity for the family 
restaurants, hotels or clubs 
—a narrower single bar hat 
shelf can be added for chil- 
dren below the wide double- 
bar adult-height shelves. 
Total capacity with hooks: 
wraps of 64 adults and 32 
children on one 4-foot rack. 


Write for 
Bulletin CT 
showing ond 
describing most 
complete line 
of modern 
wardrobe and 
checkroom 
equipment. 


Ask about our services. Make use of our experience! 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 





VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St Chicago 9, Ill 
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For maximum flexibility. . 
National Modular 
School Furniture 


fulfills every 


Trapezoidal Multi-Mode Table, No. 2330 


classroom requirement 





With the exclusive 
NATCOLITE 
Laminated 


School Top 


Here is a complete line of multi- 
hematite one functional school equipment, de- 
signed to meet the specifications 
of modern teaching techniques. 
This furniture is completely ver- 
satile—easily arranged and re- 
arranged to allow for an infinite National School Chair, 
variety of uses. Every desk and No. 2610 Deluxe 
table in the National line has a No. 2710 Standard 
Natcolite school top, surfaced 
with Nevamar plastic laminates 
in wood-grain patterns, specially 
developed and tested for uni- 
form, low light reflectance and 
banded wtih matching Wynene 


plastic edging. The Natcolite top 


Study Table, No. 2310 


withstands years of punishment 

and eliminates maintenance 

problems, because it never 

needs refinishing or resurfacing. 

National School Furniture is 

highly efficient and modest in 

cost—adaptable to any school Natlonat sega a 
budget. No. 2120 Standard 


Utility Table, No. 2300 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARDS 


| 

The illustration, below, shows the Naden “In- 
stant-Vue” Model N-400-lV—the finest foot- 
ball scoreboard made. Other Naden models, 
in a wide range of types and sizes, are 
available to meet every scoring need. 


SIMPLE 
COMPACT 
ACCURATE 

DEPENDABLE 
Write For Free Catalog * 
No, 22—FOOTBALL 


No. 23—BASKETBALL 
No. 25—SASEBALL 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city, 


“Our c 
have benefited...” 


"Our LPI Luv—R-Lok lighting system 


could not be improved upon. We are 


impressed by the ease with which the 


Luv—R-Lok can be cleaned. Our chil- 
dren have benefited from even, 
glare-free lighting." 


Carl Mencke, Chairman, 
Mt. View School Board, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Fe f ada: ictaehitiacs write Dept ] A 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS, INC. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Specialists in Modern School Lighting 





Classroom of David P, Lapham elementary 
school, Dearborn, Michigan. Cost per square 
foot including radiant heat ond complete 
ventilating system was lowest of any school 
in the district. 


Charming Low Cost Classrooms 
with GLULAM Timber Beams 


Low cost per square foot; permanent, low-maintenance con- 
struction; pleasantly natural atmosphere—all these follow the 
functional use of arches, beams, trusses of Timber Structures, 
Inc. For full information about their use, see your nearest 
Timber Structures office...or write for booklet, “Modern, 
Functional Schools”. 


Timber Structures, INc. 


®. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Chicago; Detroit; Kansas City; St. Louis; Minneapolis; 
Milwaukee; Omaha; Des Moines; Wichita; Dallas; New Orleans; Birmingham; 
Charlotte; Louisville; Memphis; West Hartford; Seattle; Spokane; Eugene; 


Richmond, Calif.; Peterborough, Ontario; New Westminster, B. 





TWO MORE 
RECORDS BROKEN 


1 This is the biggest issue of The 
* NATION’S SCHOOLS ever pub- 
lished. 


2 The number of paid subscribers 
* who will receive this issue is the 
largest in the history of the maga- 

zine. 


You, the readers of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, have 
made these new records possible. 


We, the publishers, are most grateful. 


We hope thot by continuing to serve your needs in- 
creasingly well, these records will be topped by others 
in the future. 


DOPEKE 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


919 N. Michigan Chicago 11, Ill. 
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UNEQUALED in APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY 


Mitel STRENGTH 


Convert any room 

into a Banquet or 

Group Activity Room... 

Set up or clear in minutes 

QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 

for Changing Room Uses cane ace 
Pit a TUBULAR 4 


MAXIMUM —_—STEEL LEGS. 
SEATING «ge 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 


























EASY TO SET-UP 
ON or OFF STAGE 


Mitchell 


PORTABLE 


RIGID, SAFE 
for BAND 
ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 
GROUPS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
AND PERFORMANCE 


Better Acoustics and Discipline, Eas- 
ier control of group by Director. 
Available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 elevations. 
Easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 
8’ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular 
steel legs. Band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
MINIMUM STORAGE 


STACK IN SMALL SPACE 
SAVE TIME & LABOR 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
aanurictoseeeta 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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CONTINUALLY 
COMBATS 
ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 








The fungus 
destroying 
Floor Surface 


The photograph above illustrates the inhibitory action of Hubbellite 
on Tricophyton interdigitale (the cause of Athlete's Foot). The white 
area marked (C) is a heavy growth of mold colonies that appear 
under a microscope as tiny white threads. When a thread fragment 
enters the skin and starts the growth of other mold colonies, the 
result is Athlete's Foot. 


(A) is a piece of Hubbellite, cupric onychloride cement. 


The dark area (B) is a clear area which is free from mold growth— 
visibly showing how the mold growth has been retarded when it 
came in contact with Hubbellite. 


Copper, one of the important active substances 
in Hubbellite, cupric oxychloride cement, has 
been known for its disinfecting qualities for 
centuries. However, copper alone will not 
make a floor continuously self-disinfecting. A 
new combination of substances in Hubbellite 
provides it with ability to destroy micro- 
organisms, under conditions of ordinary use. 


HUBBELLITE CORPORATION 


1312 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 










































What's lew ... 


Floor Dressing 


Developed especially for asphalt tile 
Hoors, the new Hil-Sweep is safe for 
use on all kinds of floors. It is a clear, 
colorless liquid which, when sprayed or 
sprinkled on floor brush, mop or dust 
cloth quickly adsorbs dust, then evapo 
rates, leaving a bright, clean surface. It 
leaves no residue to discolor or darken 
floor surfaces, will not remove wax film, 
has a pleasant aroma and is non 
flammable. Hil-Sweep can be used on 
mops and dust cloths for use on all types 
of floors, walls, furniture, woodwork, 
chalkboards or any other surface for 
removing dust or loose soil. Treated 
mops and cloths are easily cleaned by 
shaking, ready for immediate re-use. 
Hillyard Chemical Co., Dept. NS, St. 
Joseph, Mo. (Key No. 550) 


Console Cabinet 


Designed to house the recently intro 
duced Rek-O-Kut model B-16H_ three 
speed turntable, the new Model C-7B 
Console Cabinet has two storage com 
partments. The cabinet accommodates 
the new turntable without the need for 
screws or bolts and the turntable floats 
on felt. The doors of the storage com 
partments swing on piano hinges and 





ling casters keep the cabinet stable. It is 
finished in metallic gray. Rek-O-Kut 
Company, Dept. NS, 38-01 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. (Key 
No. 551) 


Flooring and Surface Coating 
New Materials, known as SURCO, 


have been developed for use as floors, 
drives, sidewalks, highways, to water- 
proof, to stucco and plaster walls, and 
as a concrete where vibration is a prob- 
lem. The result of more than three 





products are tough, flexible and water- 
retardent flooring and surface coating 
materials which bind to masonry, con 
crete, plaster, wood, glass and metal. 
They are similar to regular concretes or 
plasters but special latex-water emulsion 
binders instead of water alone are used 
as the combining agent. Two general 
types of latex have been developed to 
meet the varied demands of construction 
and maintenance. Both are tough and 
have high adhesive qualities but one 
has amplified waterproofing and the 
other accentuated wear resistance. 
SURCO can be applied directly and 
without special preparation to metal 
decks, stairs, pipe joints and coverings. 
By the use of colors and marble chips, an 
ornamental flooring is obtained at rela 
tively low cost. It can be used as a roof 
ing, flashing, putty or caulking com 
pound or as a non-shrinking mortar to 
set tile, marble, brick or limestone, It 
can be colored in an unlimited range or 
can be painted. Consisting of a liquid 
and a dry mix, SURCO is combined 
either in a mechanical mixer or in a 
mortar box on the job. Application is 
by any of the usual methods or by 
special machinery developed by the 
manufacturer, and the surface is ready 
for trafic in 12 to 24 hours. Surface 
Coatings, Inc., Dept. NS, 110 Pear St., 


















have flush ring-latches. Adjustable level- years of research and field testing, the Atlanta, Ga. (Key No. 552) 
i) (Continued on page 188) 


Handle Folding Banquet Tables & Chairs 
The Easy Way With 
Monroe Transport-Storage Trucks 








DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 









. LOOKS SANITARY 
ooo lS SANITARY 








By storing tables and chairs on trucks two men can clear a 
room six times as rapidly as two men handling the tables and 
chairs manually. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED in highest quality vitreous 


china and chrome, this newest HAWS Drinking Fountain 















is ideal for schools...or wherever a common source of 
refreshing drinking water is needed—for work or play. 
Remember, all HAWS Drinking Fountains offer the utmost 
in sanitation... combined with trouble-free operation. 


@ WRITE for the newest HAWS catalog, today! 


















Chair Truck No. TSC 


is Your choice of sizes and models—lLow Trucks for under-stage 
‘ storage; Short Trucks for small elevators; Trucks custom- 





Handles up to 40 chairs 


“DRINK PROPERLY” posters available— 
(please specify quantity) 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH-STREET Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


i built to meet your needs. Monroe Trucks are shipped fully j 
") assembled except for slip-in-socket handles which are enclosed. 4 
La * | 


i Write for Catalog, Direct Prices & Institutional Discounts 





Agents and Sales Representative in All Principal Cities 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CALLS FOR P-A-X—THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


STUDENT EXTRA NOMINEES VI al EUVIN aN Ta SERVICE 


elu ake) FACULTY CURRICULAR STAFF DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
Neils 


School-owned telephone system 


GIVES INSTANT SCHOOL-WIDE CONTROL 


P-A-X links each classroom with entire school 

A faculty member receives a brief P-A-X call from the 
office requesting a student's presence. Student can be 
on his way within a few moments. 


P-A-X links student counselor with students 

A Student Counselor schedules new classes for stu- 
dents of her group. She has called them to her office and 
completed all arrangements without leaving her desk! 


wee gp 


P-A-X links service departments with staff 

Instructions to boiler room, cafeteria, maintenance and 
other service departments via P-A-X speed administra- 
tive routines. In emergency, control is quick, positive. 


A study of communication 
at a modern high school 

is offered in an abundantly 
illustrated 8-page booklet 
of — interest to 

school administrators. 
Write for your free copy. 
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You strengthen administrative control in every 
department of your school with a P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephone System! 

This completely automatic telephone equip- 
ment puts the entire school within instant reach 
of the principal at his desk. A turn of the P-A-X 
dial connects him with any member of his teach- 
ing or operating staff for private, two-way tele- 
phone conversation. Facts and instructions are 
issued and received direct, in seconds. 

In the same way, P-A-X can save time and 
energy for everyone involved in running your 
school! - 

School Administrators in growing numbers 
are making school time more productive by put- 
ting P-A-X Business Telephone Systems into 
their building and modernization plans. For 
complete information please write: Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


business 
telephone 
systems 





**T shot an arrow into the air, 


It fell to earth, I know not where.”’ 
The Arrow and the Song— Long fellow, 1845 


Longjellow a space / buyer? 


Longfellow’s lament could well have been applied to advertising 
back in 1845. Yes, even up to 1914 when a group of 
advertisers, agencies and publishers, alarmed by the waste 
and guesswork in their business, brought order out of advertising 7 
chaos by organizing the Audit Bureau of Circulations. These 
pioneers in circulation auditing established a definition for paid 
circulation, rules and standards for measuring circulation, 
methods for auditing and reporting the FACTS. 
For value-minded advertisers the era of blind space buying 
ended in 19/4. ¥¢ + Today’s experienced 
space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. reports to aid them in applying media 
to markets and get full value for advertising 
dollars. Here are some of the FACTS in 


A.B.C. reports that provide a sound 
basis for advertising investments: 
¢ How much paid circulation e How much 
unpaid distribution « Occupational or 
business breakdown of subscribers ¢ Where 
they are located «e How much subscribers 
pay e Whether or not premiums are used 
e How many subscribers in arrears e What 
percentage of subscribers renew. x y¥ Sales 
messages go direct to their targets, there’s no 
shooting “into the air’’ when space buyers base 
their decisions on A.B.C. FACTS. This publication 
is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
because we want our advertisers to know 
what they get for their money when they 
use space in these pages. Ask for a copy of 
our A.B.C, report and then study it. 


wet 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi- 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals. 


Poe Res 


REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 
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NACU 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC FOOD CARTS 


That’s what they call the Silver Skillet 
selection of *22 prepared, ready-to-heat- 
and-serve canned meat entrees with the 
**Come-Back-Again”’ appetite appeal, 
For fast, tempting hot meals just as they come from the 
can or ready for instant use in fabricating your own favor. 
ite recipes, Silver Skillet menu genius eliminates menu 
monotony. 


Ideal for mass feeding operations—large or small. Pro- 

vides perfect quality and food cost control. Requires no 
storage refrigeration. Eliminates guesswork, fuss, bother 
and shrink. Cuts waste and leftovers to a minimum. Always 
ready for instant’ use when needed as needed. 

Available in No. 10, 50 0z., 30 0z., individual and shelf 
sizes. Write for name of Silver Skillet distributor in your 
area and for free copy of “Silver Skillet Kitchen of Meals. 
in-Minutes:” 

Silver Skillet Swiss Steak. Tender, lean slices of beef cut about 
one-half inch thick in delicious gravy. Ideal for service 
as Swiss Steaks with Egg Noodles or for Steak Sandwiches. 
Other Serving Suggestions: Can also be used for Pot Roast. 
Yankee Pot Roast or Beef a la mode. 

Cost: Steaks figure approximately 28¢ for a 3-02. serving. 
30-02. can provides 6.7 servings. Gravy, of course, at no 
extra cost. 

Silver Skillet Cubed Beef in Gravy. Tender, lean (one-inch) 
cubed cuts of beef in delicious gravy for complete dinners or 
plate specials. 

Serving Suggestions: Ideal as it comes from can for Beef 
Cubes and Egg Noodles and ready in minutes for Beef Tips 
with Mushroom Sauce, Beef Pot Pie, Beef Stew and Hun- 
garian Goulash. 


*The Silver Skillet Kitchen of Meals-in-Minutes 
Corned Beef Hash Sliced Pork in Gravy 
Chili Con Carne with Beans 


Detachable insulated 
cover used when cart 
is in transport 


HOT MEALS 
from ONE KITCHEN 


ntirely new idea for school cafeterias... 
os ce Portable Carts all meals -~ " 
cooked in one central kitchen, then de a 
to outlying areas. Entire hot meals inclu s 
salads, soup, entree, and vegetables may be 
served. pee 
kept oven-hot in three insulated | hot” 
pra tenc a. while salads and other zea 
foods may be refrigerated with dry ice or - 
at room temperature. Serves 200 to : 
meals, (capacity 222 quarts of food), ” is 
designed to fit into cafeteria serving ~~ 
Just plug in electric cord and food stays a 
Holds 18 serving pans or 18 fireless coo 
pots in hot section and 6 pans in cold section. 


high investment required for indi- 
One nivchens plus cooking personnel - each 
school, lowering your food service He os 
preciably. (NACO FOOD CART is ideal for 
taurant and hotel banquet service). 


NACO PORTABLE FOOD CARTS... 
Lower costs 

Hot meals 

Dry heat 

Less food waste 
Insulated sections 
Special ‘cool’ section 
200-300 mea! capacity 


ST pe beistnipes AS” 
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“WANT MORE INFORMATION? | 


For complete information on 


pa 
| ee Sp Pes 


annual savings with NACO 
write us, 


Easy to clean 

Less maintenance expense 
Portability—Just roll in 
No special wiring 
Sectional heat regulators 


Pa 


Chili Con Carne without Beans 
Beef in Barbecue Sauce 

Pork in Barbecue Sauce 

Beef Chop Suey 

Sliced Beef in Barbecue Sauce 
Sliced Pork in Barbecue Sauce 
Sliced Beef in Gravy 


Cubed Beef in Gravy 

Cubed Pork in Gravy 

Cubed Corned Beef with Beans 
Beans with Sliced Franks 

Chili Beans in Hot Chili Gravy 
Beef in Gravy 

Beet Sandwich Spread 

Cocktail Franks in Barbecue Sauce 


: 2 ryed free 
AS Bp EE aeae 
DIVISION 


NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
1323 Channing Street © Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Beef Stew - Spanish Rice + Pork in Grovy + Swiss Steak 


| SILVER SKILLET BRANDS, Inc. 22:" 
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Modular Sound System 





Designed as modular units for max 
imum flexibility of installation, operation 
and future expansion, the Bogen 
centralized school sound system consoles 
are offered in two basic lines. The SCH 
single channel series and the DU dual 
channel series are both available in reg 
ular and deluxe models with a variety 
of accessories for added The 
new units provide a means for emer- 
gency announcements by voice or signal 
throughout the school or to any desired 
group of classrooms, a means for the 
distribution of recorded, broadcast or live 


new 


services. 


program material from the central con 
classroom 


sole to any or group of 
classrooms, and an intercommunication 
system between the console and _ all 
rooms. 


The basic single channel system fur 





Barricks are the only folding tables 
that have the outstanding Barricks 
Automatic Leg Lock which is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed for 5 years! rang 
lock into exontomdn automatically . 
close at a er touch 

Barricks Steel Channel Girder as- 
sures built-to-last tables that withstand 
the hardest service. That's why shrewd 
buyers for schools, hotels, churches 
and institutions specify Barricks tables. 

Available in rounds and rectangu- 
lars in a style and size to meet 
every budget. 









SEE fous DEALER 
OR WRIT B TORaY 
FOR OUR NEW 
1953 CATALOG 


BARRICKS MFG. CO. 2253 s. natsten st., cncaco 8, 11 


Wheéts Tew... 


BARRICKS <<<" 


FOLDING TABLES 


tHe ONLY rasies 


AUTOMATIC LEG LOCK 









nishes a radio tuner, a three-speed trans 
cription player and three high impedance 
microphone inputs. It can be supplied 
to serve any multiple of 15 classrooms. 
The basic dual channel system includes 
an additional channel for program dis- 


tribution and an additional microphone 


input. It can be furnished for any multi- 
ple of 12 classrooms. All of the new 
equipment provides a connection for a 
tape recorder. An optional feature is a 
complete ‘phone communication system. 
David Bogen Company, Dept. NS, 29 
Ninth Ave., New York 14. (Key 
No. 553) 


Tray-Washing Rack 


Hand washing of plastic, aluminum 
and stainless steel trays can be eliminated 
with the new special tray-washing rack 
recently introduced, It is available for 
use in every model dishwashing machine. 
The rack features individual tilted com- 
partments which protect the trays and 
permit thorough and sanitary washing. 
Metropolitan Wire Goods Corp., Dept. 
NS, 70 Washington St., Brooklyn i, 
N. Y. (Key No. 554 ) 


Waterless Food Warmer 
The new Thermaduke Sanitary Wa- 
terless Food Warmer is available in a 
(Continued on page 192) ; 


with the 
BARRICKS 


and 
CHANNEL- GIRDER 
CONSTRUCTION 









in your school. 





Pingertife 


FOLDING | 














Your original typed, written or drawn copy is your 
master! Just clip it to this newest DITTO® D-10 Liquid 
Duplicator and turn blank paper into materials for 
teaching or for administration! So simple, the DITTO 
machine makes an expert of any user in minutes. Write 
for literature; better still, ask for FREE demonstration 


65 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS! 


— Write for FREE new catalog 
an and FREE lesson, ready to use 
—no obligation. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2257 W. Harrison St., 
More Than 35,000 Schools Now Use Ditto 






complete range of standard sizes. Models 
range from small buffet warmers to com 
plete cafeteria counters, including port 
able food warmers for institutional use. 
Installations require no water or drain 


connections and there is no water pan 
to empty and clean. Selective heat con 
trol permits regulation of heat by sec 
tion to give proper temperature for each 
type of food. Top plates are interchange 
able and are available for any desired top 
arrangement. 

The new models are ruggedly con 
structed of all-welded steel, available in 


stainless steel or baked gray enamel fin 
ishes. Corners are rounded and polished 
and the line is designed for easy cleaning 
operating 


and maintenance, low costs 





tic 


Duke 


and low heat loss and humidity. 


Manufacturing Co., Dept. NS, 2305 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. (Key No. 
No. 555) 


V1 4m 4 OM) l(c)" b mee) 113 
A MINUTE OF ANYTHING 
YOU TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW 





. no stencils, no mats, 






no inking, no make-ready 


35 COLORS 


at once 

















DITTO. 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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~” BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINE ™ 
Wi! do Lot Be 


BUDGETARY AND PAYROLL 


This useful and versatile Burroughs accounting 
machine can be kept busy every day, doing the 
work of two, even three, separate machines. 

This Burroughs by-passes old-fashioned accounting 
methods to furnish all administrators with accurate 
current reports of activities under their control. 
Payroll accounting is reduced to two operations: 
1) time and earnings are computed; 2) complete 
checks and all payroll records are prepared together 
... four records at one writing! 


This Burroughs is a complete accounting machine 


... it can do almost any job in your office, And it 
is a machine on which any operator—even an in- 
experienced one—can keep books faster, more 
simply, more economically. 

Let your Burroughs man show you the new port- 
folio, Streamlined Governmental Accounting and 
Management Reports, which gives the full story of 
the Burroughs governmental accounting machines’ 
versatility and usefulness to you. Call your local 
Burroughs branch office or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroug & 
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Fortumance-Poved 


at the 


UNIVERSITY of OKLAHOMA 


HuphlCh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


At right is an exterior 
view of the Memorial 
Union Building at the 
University of Okla- 
homa in Norman. 
Architects were Sorey, 
Hill and Sorey of 
Oklahoma City. 


Directly below is the 
entrance to the Will 
Rogers Cafeteria in 
the new building. 





At left is a close-up of one 
of seven HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel Refrigerators 
serving the Memorial 
Union's ultra-modern 
kitchen. Pictured isa 
HERRICK Model RSS6G 
Double-Front Pass 
Through. HERRICK units 
were supplied by Goodner 
Van Engineering Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 








One of the country's finest Memorial Union Buildings is 
at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. Exceptional 
dining facilities are offered, including the Will Rogers 
Cafeteria, Fountain Room, Ming Room and Grand Ball 
Room, Combined seating capacity is approximately 
2,400 people. @ All food is prepared in one central 
kitchen, with the aid of seven HERRICK Stainless Steel 
Refrigerators. Assuring peak freshness and flavor are 
three Storage Reach-Ins, a Cook's Reach-In, a Salad 
Reach-In, a special Milk Refrigerator and a Double-Front 
Pass Through. For trouble-free, low-cost-per-year service, 
HERRICK is’ tops. Quality makes the difference. Write 
today for name of your nearest HERRICK supplier. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N. COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 





HERRICK Jie Chrevlacral-of AY ngeradete 





















with NU-WOOD 
Interior Finish! 







MORE pleasing ceilings, because 
Nu-Wood tile (plain or acoustical ) 
is applied by a unique clip system 
which assures absolutely level “‘float- 
ing” ceilings. Nu-Wood tile is avail- 
able both in variegated colors or 
with the wonderful light-reflecting 
Sta-Lite finish. Nu-Wood also comes 
in the form of plank and big panels. 

MORE savings in maintenance 
costs, because Nu-Wood is pre-dec- 
orated in fadeproof colors— provides 
crackproof walls and ceilings 
for stores, churches, schools or 
restaurants. 




































MORE usefulness — because 
Nu-Wood not only decorates, but 
adds insulation and hushes noise. 
Nu-Wood, too, builds sturdy parti- 
tions or covers old, unsightly wall 
and ceiling surfaces—goes on quickly 
and easily—no muss or upset. 










Get the complete story of the many 
“extras” which Nu-Wood interior 
finish provides—mail the coupon. 


*K 


DECORATES 
u-Wood *" 
INSULATES 


Balsam-Wool* Guaranteed Insulation 
















PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER “REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 








Wood Conversion Company 

Dept.108-103, First National Bank Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota : 
| want to know more about Nu- Wood Insulating Interior Finish. Hie 
Please moil literature 




















Please check 
©) Church 
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MONEY GOES DOWN 
EVERY TIME A FLOOR 
IS INSTALLED 





That’s why good management means choosing 
the right flgoring for every installation. Be- 3s Call the Kentile, Inc. Flooring 


Contractor* for up-to-date 


information about these floors 


And, it’s good management to call on a WV KENTILE ASPHALT TILE 
Kentile, Inc. Flooring Contractor! He can bring V” KENCORK FLOORS AND WALLS 
to you the specialized knowledge and experi- io KENRUBBER TILE FLOORS 
ence that means time, work and money saved on VY SPECIAL (greaseproof) KENTILE 
every kind of commercial, industrial and insti- KENFLEX VINYL TILE 


tutional flooring installation. KEN ILE 
, yy = INC. 


Be sure to call on him for ~. 


~~ % 


cause, flooring vitally affects your operating 
expenses... ais well as the efficiency and morale 
of your staff: 





whatever assistance you need... — 
y oe. *1f you don't know the nome of your Kentile, Inc. Floor- 


whether it is for new construc- ing Contractor look under FLOORS in your Classified 
tion or the remodeling of exist- Phone Directory or write Contract Dept., Kentile, Inc., 
58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


ing facilities. 
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Wht’ Tlew ... 


“Pebble Ice” Maker 


The new Ajax “Pebble Ice” Maker 
produces quantities of small, dry ice 
pellets similar to crushed ice. It is a 
small, cabinet unit taking less than one 
square yard of floor space, and 39 inches 
in height, suitable for counter installa 
tion, The machine is simple, with only 
three moving parts, and is available in 
three capacities: 200, 400 or 800 pounds 
of ice per day. The unit has an auto 
matic shut off switch which controls 
ice overflow, no matter what type of 
storage container is used. Ajax Corp. 
of America, Dept. NS, 2509 Washington 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. (Key No. 556) 


Popular twins 


Four-Way Desk 


A new desk which will accommodate 
six pupils, with space for books and per- 
sonal belongings, is offered in the “4- 
Way.” The desk is available in Junior 
or Senior sizes. The Senior size seats six 
with standard 164% by 12% inch trays 
and 2%inch legs. Standard 14 by 10% 
inch trays and 1% inch legs are pro- 
vided in the Junior size. All tops and 
shelves are made from solid 1 inch 
stock and the desks have cushion glides 
as standard equipment. Allen Chair 
Corp., Dept. NS, 366 Broadway, New 
York 13. (Key No. 557) 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 


The new 110 volt AC Magnematic 
Portable Tape Recorder is completely 
operated by push-button control. It is 
light in weight and attains long range 
frequency response. It is designed to 
produce high quality tapes with sim 
plicity of operation. The Magnematic 
is ruggedly constructed to withstand 
use as a portable unit and is designed 
to provide maximum stability and de 
pendability of performance. The unit 
is 8% by 11 by 9 inches in size and 
has superior electrical and mechanical 
performance. Six models are available in 
three speeds with playing time up to one 

(Continued on page 194) 


hour. Amplifier Corporation of America, 
Dept. NS, 398 Broadway, New York 13. 
(Key No. 558) 


GrateLite Ceilings—Correction 


Descriptive information on the new 
Guth GrateLite Ceilings was carried in 
our September issue. Unfortunately the 
story erroneously showed an illustration 
of the recently introduced Guth V-C-U 
Corridor Lighting Fixture. We regret 
the error. The accompanying illustration 


shows the new GrateLight Ceilings 
made by The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. (Key 
No. 343) 





Raised Letter 


for 3 generations 


1A SMe he Rp-2 RP-5 


With these famous Dudley combination padlocks, plus 
Dudley Master Chart Control, you virtually eliminate locker 
problems. The RD-2 and RP-5 have rust-resistant mechan- 
isms within a stainless steel case. Easy to read dials make 
64,000 different combinations. The RD-2 has rotating dial, 
while the RP-5 uses the knob pointer. 
The Dudley master-keyed combination locker lock $-540 
is ideally suited for lockers requiring built-in locks. 
Write for free illustrated catalog, and details of the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK Corporation 


DEPT, 1010, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 





ALUMILITED ALUMINUM 
SIGNS AND DOOR NUMBERS 


L. 


sien: s my t ge j 
a ¢ Bes | ¢ ®) A 
YrEEURSET F 


; 
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CAFETERIA ] 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Ask For Our Style No. 870 SIGNS 
SPENCER INDUSTRIES 


1508 N. MASCHER ST. PHILA. 22, PA. 
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Better 
Health 
Bigger 

, " Attendance 


NOW AT REASONABLE COST... 


ew Soap Kills Germs... means fewer colds 


HEXACHLOROPHENE GERMA-MEDICA Concentrated Liquid Soap will remove and 
destroy 95% of all bacteria present on the skin . . . reduce transmittal of germs. It’s the same 
soap surgeons use before operating on patients because it has proved its power to degerm the skin 
without elaborate scrubbing or germicidal rinses. It’s effective in schools too . . . for children use it 
just like any liquid soap, and it costs but little more than ordinary soap. It will bring your attendance 
curve up and up... help you set new health records this year. Isn’t it worth investigating now? Ask 
about our medicated powdered soap if you prefer that type. Write today for samples and prices. 


Pyfexacht orophene 


A PRODUCT OF q,crm«- 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. Veedica 
/ 


Huntington, Indiana > Toronto, Canada 


*Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
Medical Association. Contains 1% Hexachlorophene . . . 242% of soap solids. 
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What’ Flew ... 


Mop Wringer 


A new type of side and gear cover has 
been developed for the Model 1624 mop 
wringer. This improvement gives the 
entire line of Geerpres mop wringers 
completely enclosed gears, preventing 
tearing of mop strings and clothing and 
adding to the life of mops. Pressure bars 
on the Geerpres mop wringers are now 
spun at both ends into the double-stag- 
gered gears that produce the downward 
squeezing action of the mop. With 
these improvements, no moving parts 
contact the mop at any time except the 


pressure plates that squeeze the water 
out and down into the bucket or tank. 
Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Dept. NS, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (Key No. 559) 





Space-Saving Filing Unit 


The Rotor Corres-File is a new space- 
saving modular filing unit. Active rec- 
ords may be filed the full height of a 
room and easily reached with the new 
unit. 

A new hydraulic lift unit lifts desk, 
chair and file operator to any de- 
sired level quickly and smoothly to file 
or extract any material, The unit also 
moves forward and backward, allowing 
one operator to handie as many filing 
units as required by the volume of 
records, Units at the standard four-tier 
height require no lift mechanism, yet 
all filing is accomplished from a regular 
seated position. The units can be 
adapted to house any size card or record, 
for any purpose, from addressograph 
plates to legal size folders. The Wassell 
Organization, Inc., Dept. NS, Westport, 
Conn. (Key No. 560) 


Copy-Rite Duplicator 


A “two-way” pressure control, permit- 
ting the retaining of pressure setting 
found to be most desirable for particular 
runs, is the outstanding feature of the 
new Model L-54 Copy-Rite Duplicator. 
The selected setting remains in effect 
until changed by the operator, even when 
the roller pressure is released after a job 
___{Continued on page 198) 


is finished. This feature is designed to 
assure the same pressure for all copies, 
eliminating experiments to match pres- 
sure adjustments. 

The new model also features the Posi- 
tive Margin Adjustment for raising and 


lowering the master to position copy 
exactly on each sheet and assure faster, 
neater work. The Complete Roller Re- 
lease is designed to prevent “flat spots” 
and frequent roller replacement. The 
new Fluid Container of all-aluminum 
follows contour of the machine and the 
indicator permits easy measurement of 
fluid level. The machine has neutral 
hammerloid finish with embossed name, 
directional arrows and pressure indicator 
and a polished aluminum handle with 
red plastic knob. Wolber Duplicator & 
Supply Co., Dept. NS, 1203 Cortland St., 
Chicago 14. (Key No. 561) 





MIDWEST 











Rugged all 
steel chair caddy will 
give years of trouble-free 


Darnell 


DARNELL CASTERS 


Double 


Ball-Bearing Swivel Piano 


Casters are radically different from any other 
Ideally suited for use in schools. 


use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs. 
Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 
under stage models. 


piano casters 
churches, broadcasting studios. homes, 
other places where the easy movement of pianos 


and 


is an advantage 


Ww 
Gree Manuel 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 
60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ON MIDWEST FOR THE FINEST IN 


FOLDING TABLES 


INSIST 


PEDESTAL 
OR 
STANDARD 
LINE 





Write today for specifications and prices. 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-2 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS 
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HAS A PLAN TO HELP YOU TEACH 


Modem Living-Electucally / 


Hotpoint’s Educational Plan is designed to 
assist you in modernizing your Home Economics 
classroom and keeping it modern at all times. 


i a safe prediction that electric appliances will be standard equipment in the kitchens and home 
laundries of tomorrow's homemakers—today’s students. Isn't it logical that the best way to prepare 
students for the task of becoming tomorrow's homemakers is to teach them the proper use of these 


electrical servants, today. 


Hotpoint’s Educational Plan provides for the purchase of any 
Hotpoint Appliance at a saving of nearly ¥2 the retail cost 
Hotpoint will then replace, at no cost to the school, 

any Hotpoint Appliance with comparable 

new models, so that all Hotpoint Appliances 

in your Home Economics classrooms 

will always be the very latest models 

Send in the coupon for the complete 

details of Hotpoint’s Educational Plan. 


Educational Department, Hotpoint Co. 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
We are interested in learning more about the Hotpoint Educational Plan. 


REESE ip ete RS Mone incibniaie 


++ PROM Yf Progress! 


Address___ 
RANGES © REFRIGERATORS * DISHWASHERS © DISPOSALLS® * WATER HEATERS 


City 
FOOD FREEZERS * AUTOMATIC WASHERS * CLOTHES DRYERS * ROTARY IRONERS © CABINETS * DEHUMIDIFIERS 
HOTPOINT Co. (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


School 


Instrument Line 


Everything you need in both 
instruments and exclusive 
teaching helps—to develop 
the school instrumental mu- 
sic program from Kindergar- 
ten to College! Here's the 
one really complete line of 
school band and orchestra 
instruments—wind, string 
and percussion, as well as 
Rhythm Band, Advanced 
Rhythm Band and Song 
Flute—all of guaranteed qual- 
ity under one name. Need 
help with your band and 
orchestra organizing prob- 
lems? Write us! Mail coupon 
for helpful literature 


MAIL COUPON 


FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 


AN Ameniele 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C, G. CONN LTD 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Especially important 
to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
page booklet,““Music, 
and the Basic Objec- 
tives of Education,” 
Send for it without 
obligation. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 1053 


oO Music, and 
Basic Objectives 


Rhythm Band Name 


Instrument Catalog 


Address 
Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 

City 


New Educational 


Aids Catalog School 


196 


String Instrument 
Catalog 


oO Wind Instrument 


Catalog 


Title 








a) 2 
STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 
LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR 
WITH "“fe8Voy” HOT 
FOOD, SOUP AND 
LIQUID CARRIERS 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc 
with school lunch budgets. 


Centralized production and distribution of hot foods 
and liquids is today ‘‘established practice,'’ made so 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical 
means for serving a number of different schools with 
hot foods from one centralized location. 


The answer is ‘More central- 
ized food production,’ saving 
the expense of duplicating food 
production setups in a number 
of locations. 


You can't raise the cost of meals to the children, but 
you can ‘'stretch your budget dollars’ with AerVoiDs. 
Our food consultants will help you with suggestions 
without cost. 

Circular NS-53 tells exactly how one city’s 


schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write 
fer your copy today. No obligation. 


Vacuum Can Company 


19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 


oe Se Be be 
\ <a 
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— One-I2 Derk 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- , , 
; . Privacy — The design of 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. the ha provides hh 


These tops are highly finished and “ta 
available self-banded or not. (Famous neg ABO 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 


Steel Used — 
Tubular steel 
legs, 7%” dia- 
meter with 16 
gauge wall thick- 
ness. 22 gauge 
steel panels. 


Book Shelves — On either side. 
Put these desks two to a row — 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- 
room seating—a multitude of 
arrangements. 


e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
grade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. ; 


Match One-12s 
with American 
Desk’s #44 
straight chair. 
Tubular steel in 
strong cluster, 
welded to STOP 
distortion. Maple 
or Birch — sizes 
to match. 





MANUFACTURING 





American Desk 


COMPANY «+ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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Whél's Flew ... 


Ground Maintenance Attachment 


New attachments for the five h.p. 
Gravely Tractor have been developed 
which will aid substantially in mainte- 
nance of grounds. Included are a heavy 
duty 30 inch Rotary Knife Mower with 
cutting height easily adjusted between 
¥% and 3 inches. Detachable fenders al- 
low the mower to handle either fine 
lawn grass or tall weeds efficiently and 
a low-priced optional assembly converts 
the unit to a leaf mulching attachment. 
The mower blade is file-tempered for 
easy sharpening in the field. The mower 
is equipped with a slip clutch which dis- 
sipates the shock when the mower strikes 
an obstacle. 

A feature of the new attachment is 
that the Gravely Chain Saw or Circular 
Saw can be quickly attached to the same 
drive. The Chain Saw can be clamped 
in any position and moved to any angle, 
permitting sawing to be done in a com- 
fortable standing position. The 18 inch 


Circular Saw, attached to the same drive, 
cuts small timber and sprouts off at 
ground level. The new combinations 
bring the total of attachments powered 
by the Gravely Tractor to twenty-one. 
Gravely Tractors, Inc., Dept. NS, Dun- 
bar, W. Va. (Key No. 562) 


Seat-Table Combination 


The Converta Seat-Table Combination 
is a versatile unit for most seating, lec- 
ture or feeding needs. From a flat 
folded package 414 inches thick, a bench 
with a backrest or a table-desk-seat com- 
bination can be unfolded. 

Standard models of the new Converta 
line are furnished with hardwood seats 
and Melamine plastic tops in a choice 
of color combinations in 8 foot lengths. 
Other models are available with a choice 
of fixed or folding legs and any desired 
lengths, heights and materials. Hard- 
ware is of heavy gauge cold rolled steel 
finished with  scuff-resistant baked 
enamel in various color combinations. 
The units can be used in classrooms, 
cafeterias, lecture rooms, auditoriums, 
for banquets, as bleachers and for other 
uses. They are easily moved and 
stacked, ruggedly constructed and _ ver- 
satile in use. Converta Bench Corp., 
Dept. NS, 930 Tower Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (Key No. 563) 

(Continued on page 202) 


Individual Fire Escape 


A unique safety device, inexpensive 
and compact, is offered in the Down-E- 
Vator, an individual fire escape. The 
all-metal unit is compact enough to be 
carried in the hand. In the event of fire, 
a safety belt is placed about the waist 
of the individual who can be lowered to 
the ground at a speed comparable to 
that of a freight elevator. As many as 
four persons can be lowered at one time. 
The device is gravity controlled and the 
manufacturer states that tests indicate’ 
that it will support weight of over 2000 


pounds. It can be installed in any win- 
dow and can be equipped to serve even 
tall buildings) Wm. H. Yancey Co., 
Inc., Dept. NS, 3624 Seventh St. Rd., 
Louisville, Ky. (Key No. 564) 
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FAIR PLAY 
SCOREBOARDS 


6-COMPARTMENT PLASTIC TRAYS 
Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! Beauty comes into: the cafeteria as science comes 
into the tray. These light weight, eye-appealing compart- 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite~ 
and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 
divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life hese 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the $0,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better service; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 

Write Dept. 16 for a DON salesman to call! 


He can belp you set up your school lunch 
program, His experience can be a valuable aid. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 16 


uliclial meee 4 Minneapolis 1 





Fair-Play Scoreboards feature the original Easy-to- 
read FIGURGRAM numerals which combine speed and 
design for accurate scoring. For complete informa- 
tion on Basketball Scoreboards write today for your 
FREE copy of “What's the Score.” 


Write FAIR-PLAY SCOREBOARDS 


1863 WELLINGTON 3725 EUCLID AVENUE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
413 3RD AVENUE WEST 3512 N.W. 20TH ST. 
SEATTLE 44, WASHINGTON OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
6512 SELMA AVENUE 118 SOUTH SALISBURY 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. ah 


73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa = ———4#—*" 
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get big dollar 


savings with Ceco’s 


Any way you figure it, joist construction is the most 
economical way to build floors and roofs. And Ceco offers 





two types—both fire-resistive—both engineered for economy. 
They are Steel Joist Construction and Meyer Steelform 
Concrete Joist Construction. Occupancy requirements, 
availability of labor and material and other factors will guide 
the architect and engineer in selecting the most favorable 


type of joist construction for each project. 


Ceco concrete joist construction 

Here you can expect savings over solid slab and other 
heavier types of concrete construction, because less steel, 
concrete and lumber are used... less labor too. Meyer 
steelforms are reused at a nominal rental fee. 

Murphy & Mackey, architects, saved $50,000.00 by using 
concrete joist construction instead of solid slab in the 
Bishop DuBourg High School, St, Louis, Missouri, 


Ceco steel joist construction 

Because there is less weight in steel joist construction... 
supporting beams, columns, and footings are lighter. 

The self-centering feature eliminates formwork and shores. 
Architect Harry Owen Bartlett used Ceco steel joists in the 
design of Remington Rand's new Chicago office building 
to reduce column loads and effect major savings, 


CECO PRE-PLANNING CONSULTATION SERVICE 

Ceco product and design specialists will assist you in the application 
of Ceco building products at the pre-planning stage. Cali your 
nearest Ceco office for overnight consultation service. (caee) 


a construction products 
CREO EMCIMEE RINE 


makes the big ditterence / 











~ S78 ay - 
a Par, 
"aaa ot “a 
—— r a : CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
a Nes. ’ o . . > 
—e ~ cant Siti Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, lilinois 





| For Low Cost 
‘Automatic 
Classroom 
Timing— 








PROGRAM TIMERS 


No need to interrupt 
administrative time. 


Preferred by instructors because they inspire A Montgomery Clock, with necessary bells, 


students to new achievements . . . WESTON instru- buzzers, horns and transformer, may cost less 
: ’ ton than $200.00. The clock alone costs as little 
ments also are the choice of practical administrators as $86.25. Your own school electrician can 


because their ruggedness and year after year pny Mg sera wnemennen = eenaate 

oge . } ntgomery gram OCcKS in- 

dependability make their cost remarkably low! dispensable. You can set schedules easily, 

Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. personas “aca Choice of 12 or 24 hour pro- 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, : 


614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


— 





Write today for complete details, or ask your School 
Supplies Distributor. 


eae Sets MANUFACTURING 
For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 COMPANY 


Ultra sensitive instruments of OWENSVILLE 6, INDIANA 

the double pivoted type re- OVER 90% OF LOW COST PROGRAM TIMERS ARE MONTGOMERY 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 - — —_— 
inch scale ... ideal for precise ° ° ‘ 

measurements of potencial and FOF effective visual elementary 
current at very low energy ° 
levels. Available as d-c volt- math teaching 
meters, millivoltmeters, milli- 

ammeters and microammeters; 

electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 

ters and high resistance volt- 

meters—also as a-c rectifier 

type instruments and as ther- 

mocouple ammeters, milliam- 

meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 

to Weston standards of safety, 

accuracy and dependability. Five 

full scale a-c current ranges of 

1000/250/100/25/10 amperes er 

with range overlap. Three self- vee 

contained a-c voltage ranges of “a Grade | to 4 Requirement 

700/350/175 volts—insulated Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting frame for incidental learning 

for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 of the important concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is now 
tot A She adapted as a modern teaching aid to viswalize numbers, groups and 

pence switch easily operated relationships by actual arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 

by thumb—adjustable pointer 13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable push-spring rods each with 

stop facilitates measuring start- 10 colorful beads, Your teachers will appreciate Pana-math . . . highly 


: commended by teachers, principals and boards (Pat. Pend . Reg 
ing current of motors. App. for) 





@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels * Stoves 
Sinks * Refrigerators * Ironing Boards 


Educational Toys * Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens * Beads 
DEPARTMENT NS 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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Architect: E. C. Landberg A.I.A. & Assoc. 














Acoustical Contractors: Acoustical Div., Akron Floors Co. 


This low-cost ceiling quiets noise . . . is easy to maintain 


Many factors influenced the choice of acoustical ceilings 
for the Central Elementary School. Budget limitations 
dictated a material that was economical in initial cost, 
installation, and maintenance. Acoustical efficiency 
was important, too. State building codes specified that 
ceilings have a “slow-burning” paint finish. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone with a special flame-resist- 
ant finish meets these requirements. 

A perforated wood fiber material, Cushiontone is an 
efficient sound-absorber . . . actually absorbs as much as 
75% of irritating noise. And Cushiontone is exception- 
ally economical, both in initial and installation costs. 


Armstrong's Traver 
tone—an attractively 
fissured acoustical 
tile—was used in the 
school's corridors, 
exit ways, and stair 
ways. Travertone is 
completely incombus- 
tible and meets the 
strictest fire-safety 
regulations. 


Cushiontone’s special flame-resistant surface won't 
collect dust or dirt, stays new looking with only an occa- 
sional washing. The finish also diffuses both natural 
and artificial light without glare and contributes to more 
uniform classroom lighting. 

Armstrong offers a complete line of sound-condition- 
ing materials, with a wide range of special features. 
For free advice call in your Armstrong Acoustical Con- 
tractor. For his name and a copy of the free booklet, 
“How to Select an Acoustical Material,” write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4210 Wabank Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 


ARRESTONE® 


CUSHIONTONE® 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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What's Hew ... 


Silent Mopmaster 





A new line of equipment, known as 
the White Silent Cleaning Equipment, 
has been especially developed for use in 
institutions where quietness is essential. 
The Silent Oval Bucket is insulated 
against noise, It is equipped with a fric- 
tion bail which is covered with a rubber 
grip at point of contact with bucket rim. 
The bucket base rim is completely fitted 
with a long wearing rubber guard. 

The Silent Mopmaster outfit consists 
of two Silent Oval Buckets on a heavy 
steel truck mounted on 3 inch rubber 
casters. One bucket is designed for clean- 
ing solution and the other has the sturdy 
“Can't Splash” Squeezer and contains 
rinse water. The cart handle is bumpered 






ALLI 


RADIO-TV CATALOG 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
STOCKS OF 

@ Radio Training Kits 

@ Lab Test Instruments 

@ Electronic Tubes & Parts 

© Recorders & Accessories 


training p 
invite your ing 


e Audio Equipment 
e Tools and Books ae eT Reais a 
@ Custom TV Chassis 


SCHOOL! 


268-PAGE 1954 





SEND FOR IT! 


ALLIED is the one complete, 
dependable school supply source 
for all radio and electronic needs. 
We specialize in equipment for 


find our 268- ‘page ge 1954 Catalo 
the most comenete buying guide 


equipment. Depend on ALLIED 
for time-saving, money-saving, 


with rubber to eliminate noise when 
slamming against the bucket and the 
corners of the cart have rubber bumpers. 
White Mop Wringer Co., Dept. NS, Ful- 
tonville, N. Y. (Key No. 565) 


Coffee Urns 


The new 1953 line of Tri-Saver Cotfee 
Urns recently introduced has several new 
construction features. The filler cup is 
eliminated from the body of the urn. 
Only one liner tube is used instead of 
two, since the coffee gauge glass is now 
connected with the coffee faucet. The 
new liner tube is made of smooth stain- 
less steel, simplifying the cleaning and 
protecting coffee flavor. The elimina- 
tion of holes under faucets at the bottom 
of the urn body prevents exhaust gases 
from cooking the coffee in faucet and 
gauge. All coffee and water faucets have 
detachable heads which can be easily 
removed for cleaning. New type burners 
attached to the urn are supplied where 
thermostats are furnished for gas heat. 

The Tri-Saver Coffee System brews 
consistently flavorful coffee without urn 
bags or filter paper. A permanent stain- 
less steel filter with specially constructed 
bottom filters the brew edgewise by 
capillary action, ensuring clear, full- 
strength coffee. There are other struc- 
tural improvements in the urns for more 


ethcient operation. The new line is avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes and 
models, equipped for gas, steam or elec- 
tric heat. S. Blickman, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Weehawken, N.J. (Key No. 566) 


Ozone Deodorizer 


An attractive, inexpensive lamp which 
can be plugged in and pinned-up in 
any desired location, provides odor con- 
trol for areas up to 100 cubic feet. More 
lamps can be used for larger areas. It is 
a professionally designed and constructed 
electric fixture, equipped with a General 
Electric ozone lamp and auxiliary parts. 
It has chrome aluminum finish and parts 
have Uniderwriters Laboratories ap- 
proval, according to the manufacturer. 

The lamp destroys offensive odors in- 
stantly and can be used in classrooms, 
kitchens, washrooms, rest rooms, cellars 





and any other area where odor control 
is desirable. Brodwax Fluorescent Co., 
Dept. NS, 443 Glenmore Ave., Brook- 
lyn 7, N.Y. (Key No. 567) 





(Continued on page 206) 








; our experts 
uiries. You'll 


est selections 
Electronic 


CHOOSE 





NO OTHER ORGAN 
OFFERS 


YOUR SCHOOL 
SO MUCH 


Three Models 
Available ‘ 





Shown here 
MODEL 2C€2 
TWO MANUAL 
FULL A.G.O. 
32-NOTE 
PEDAL BOARD 


expert electronic supply service. 
Write today for our FREE ng 
Catalog—your complete guide 

to everything in Electronic 
equipment. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-K-3 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


e FM, AM Tuners & Radios 


SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 








> SPECIALISTS 
IN ELECTRONIC SUPPLY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


You'll find through actual comparison and , 
demonstration that no other organ, electric Tex J 
or electronic, offers so much for the money en 


... no other organ is so suitable for school / f 

or auditorium. / / 
CONNSONATA is a development of the cay 

Sound and Electronic Research Laboratories 


of C.G. CONN Lrtd., world’s largest manu- WRITE FOR NEW 
facturer of band and orchestra instruments, Pree Booklet 
specialists in musical tone for ower 75 years. “now TO 
CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN CHOOSE 
LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA, Dept. 1030. AN ORGAN" 
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Students just can’t neglect locking this revolutionary new locker! 


They use their locker keys, because the key is the handle. The 
door pre-locks when the key is removed and Jocks automatically 
when closed. As a result, Key-Control school locker systems 
assure full-time locked protection of books, clothing, equipment 
and personal effects. 


Key-Control is another in the long list of school locker improve- 
ments developed for you at “Locker Headquarters.” Berger 
—world’s leader in lockers—offers a service that relieves you 
of every detail. Berger will plan and engineer the locker system 
you need ... either Key-Control or standard . . . and take over 
all installation details right down to tightening the final bolt. 


Experienced Berger representatives are ready now to help you 
work out an up-to-the-minute locker program for your own 
school modernization and expansion programs. Write for 
literature illustrating the complete Berger line. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1054 BELDEN AVENUE . CANTON 5, OHIO 


eeeeeeeere ee eee Otte 
A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT . 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Rechere © Wardrobes © Storage Cabinets 


Office Equipment and Furniture STEEL SCHOOL 
Cabinets for Kitchens 4 Laboratories » Dispensaries EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment « Shelving « Book Shelf Units é 


Coeeeeereeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeee® 
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“MODERNFOLD” gives you 
more class rooms... 























Use “Modernfold” doors as large movable walls to enable 
one room to serve two small classes or one large one. Use 
“Modernfold” doors on cloak rooms and closets to save the 
space a swinging door wastes—add usable space to every 
room. Either way, “Modernfold” doors can help you to 
relieve school congestion through better use of available 
space. 


Look for the folding door with the double-strength frame 


It's the extra steel in “Modernfold's” sturdy frame, with 
double hinge plates both top and bottom that make 
“Modernfold,” the most durable, dependable, easy acting 
folding door on the market today. Finest obtainable vinyl 
fabric covering comes in 431 beautiful colors, washes clean 
with plain soap and water—practically the only main- 
tenance needed with long-lasting “Modernfold” doors. 
Find out how you can get better use from your available space. 
Contact your “Modernfold” distributor—listed under “doors,” 
in your city classified directory. Or clip coupon. 


In Canada: Modernfold Doors, 
1315 Greene Avenue, Montreal 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Sold and Serviced Nationally 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


?.O. Box 634, New Castle, Indiana 


I 
Please send full details on ‘‘Modern- 
fold’’ doors 


Name 


Address 


by NEW CASTLE |<... oe 
Copyrighted New Castile | 
Products 1953 


PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS 


=n 


SPECIFY 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING COMPANY 
FOR: 
© eqnoemne Over 35 years 
experience serving 


building owners and 
architects throughout 


the nation. 


@ Weatherproofing 

@ Building Restoration 
@ Building Cleaning 

@ Tuckpointing 


BES TER 


—./ ATERPROOFING 0. 


RESTORATION COMPANY 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg St. Louis 1, Missouri 


NATIONWIDE é 8 Vee 











No, 1400 Desk 
26° Sine 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 
grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, incorporated 


SILER CITY ° NORTH CAROLINA 
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Purchase NATIONAL LOCK shackle locks 
Specify NATIONAL LOCK built-in locks 


When your locking requirements call for shackle 
locks and built-in locks, there's only one name to 
remember ... NATIONAL LOCK. Soundly en- 
gineered National Lock combination locks bring 
ABOVE positive security and trouble-free performance to 


A PAGE OF OUR 32-PAGE BOOK ; . 
or without masterkey feature... are self-locking 


“A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING” ... have black enamel dial and three-number dial- 


Complete book on request w ing. FREE lock-record charts and binder assure 
simplified “1-system 
National Lock Shackle Locks for vocational 


SPENCER and laboratory lockers. Specify National Lock 
HARTFORD 

ADDRESS "XO Built-in Locks on the lockers you buy. 
DEPT. NS : 


all your school lockers. Locks are available with 


locker control. Purchase 


Write today on your school letterhead 
Please send my copy of A GUIDE TO EASIER CLEANING Y for a free sample shackle lock. 


es 


Pape f NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Oi a Bnet: Rockford, Illinois e@ Lock Division 
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What's Hew ... 





Stanley Banquet Jug 





The new Stanley unbreakable Banquet 
Jug ST3304 is designed for transporting 
hot or cold liquids in quantity. It has a 
capacity of five gallons and can be used 
with food conveyors for carrying bever- 
ages, and in cafeterias and lunch rooms. 

The jug has a strong, electrically 
welded stainless steel lining inside a 
rolled steel shell with aluminum color 
finish. The wide mouth permits ease of 
cleaning and a heavy rubber gasket holds 
the cover rigidly in place. Non-corrosive 
metal is used for the quick flow safety 
lock spigot and an adjustable ring pre- 
vents accidental release of contents, Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark, Dept. NS, New 
Britain, Conn. (Key No. 568) 












Ice Flake Machine 


Six new models of the Scotsman Su- 
per-Flaker ice machine have been put 
on the market. The 1953 line has many 
engineering changes and modifications. 
Two completely new models have in- 
creased capacity designed to produce 
1000 pounds of ice per day. Machines 
are available in either completely auto- 
matic storage-type unit or the contin- 
uous-flow type. The units feature low 
operating cost, and the new patented 
freezing and flaking mechanism is 
simple and trouble-free. New features 
include a completely sealed refrigeration 
system, safety cut-off, heavy duty self- 
aligning worm bearing and new type 
sealed insulation, American Gas Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. NS, Albert Lea Minn. 
(Key No. 569) 


25 Watt Amplifier 


Model 3725-B is an improved 25 watt 
amplifier with an additional microphone 
input. The newly-designed all-steel case 
is trimmed in chrome and has a sloping, 
lighted control panel. New plastic dial 
pointers are indirectly driven from the 
six control knobs located in a row below 
the panel. Separate controls for both 
bass and treble are included. The top 
can be replaced with a single or three- 

(Continued on page 208) 


speed turntable phonograph. Bell Sound 
Systems, Inc., Dept. NS, 555 Marion Rd., 
Columbus 7, Ohio. (Key No. 570) 











Copy Holder 


Copy is held at the proper angle, 
firmly and without slipping, with the 
new Adjustamatic “Find-A-Line” Copy 
Holder. The line finder is moved by just 
a touch of the finger. The holder has 
three point suspension for firm standing 
without wobbling or slipping. It is ad- 
justable to correct angle for accurate 
copying and elimination of glare. A 
special attachment for holding school 



















copy books is provided. Interstate En- 
gineering Corp., Dept. NS, 2250 E. Im- 
perial Highway, El Segunda, Calif. (Key 
No. 571) 












Balmoaseptic 












































TRUE DEODORANT 


LIQUID SOAP 


CONTAINS 
HEXACHLOROPHENE 
(G-11) 


. the antiseptic agent 
used in modern surgical 
soaps. Reduces skin bac- 
terial count as much as 


95%. 


BALMASEPTIC’s time-saving and surgically cleansing prop- 
erties provide “round the clock freshness” when used for 
wash-up or shower. But that’s only part of the story, for 
BALMASEPTIC is made of premium quality soap ingredi- 
ents, scented delightfully like the most expensive cake soaps 
. and its price is well within your soap budget! 


Let your Dolge Service man 
demonstrate Balmaseptic’s re- 
markable value. Dispensing 
equipment available. 


eperitahle 








WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 



















COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 

















WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘“‘Supreme Authority,’’ and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 cerms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and “— 4 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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a money-saving MFMA 
“gymnasium” grade of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


wba @ Approved by architects and school authori- 
tailored from the tree” Se ee | 
: ’ ties in leading cities for gymnasium floors, 
especially to give you better average He ap Hgsee ‘ seine mE) 
“Nie ; , this fine Cand relatively new) “combination 
lengths, fewer end-joints, richer yh Hegre nee IES silica 
beauty, guaranteed soundness of wood. graac, OmiClaily KNOWN as oecond anc etter, 


is fast becoming a favorite school specifica- 
tion. IT DESERVES THIS NEW POPU- 
LARITY. It matches MFMA First Grade in 
every performance attribute, yet costs less. 
Held to rigid MFMA standards of accuracy and of soundness of wood, 
it actually gives you 50% or better of First Grade, blended with the 
Second Grade areas in Nature’s own colorful combinations of interest- 
ing grain patterns. Specify Second and Better, the ideal “‘gymnasium”’ 
grade, with fullest confidence. It makes a splendid floor of enduring 
beauty. YOU'LL SAVE MONEY WISELY. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


(Arch, 12K-MA) 
“sifu FLOOR WITH HARD MAPLE 


rules and new 1953 


MFMA-approved BEECH ANDO BIRCH 





list of floor finishes. 
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Whdt's Phew ... 


Product Literature 
e “1953-54 Recipes & Menus” is the 


title of a carefully planned and prepared 
booklet on the Type A School Feeding 
Program, written by Isabelle N. Peter- 
son, Dietitian, for John Sexton & Co., 
P. O. Box JS, Chicago 90. The booklet 
has been prepared as a guide and aid 
to the lunch room manager and contains 
menus, with recipes, for the entire schoo] 
year, as well as a complete set of evalua 
tion and food cost charts. The menus 
are designed to follow the standard for 
Type “A” lunches by providing one 
third to one-half the daily food essentials 
for pupils, as set up by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A. 
The booklet is indexed for quick refer 


ence. (Key No, 572) 


e Five 8-page booklets and one 4-page 
folder on Wakefield lighting for schools, 
offices and other institutions and com 
mercial buildings are available from The 


F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 


Ohio. Each booklet contains engineer 
ing and installation data and the descrip 
tive text is illustrated. Four booklets deal 
with the four types of equipment known 
as “Wakefield Geometrics,” the luminous 
ceiling family with rigid-arch swing 
down Flexiglas diffusers which are 
modular in application. A fifth booklet 
deals with the 1953 model direct-indirect 


suspended fixture. (Key No. 573) 


e Castaloy Laboratory Appliances are 
discussed in a booklet published by 
Fisher Scientific Company, 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. The booklet is 
artistically laid out with illustrations and 
text interestingly presented, The infor 
mation provided is complete yet concise. 


(Key No. 574) 


e A new book on color, “Color Digest,” 
has been released by Higgins Ink Co., 
Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
The book, which sells at $2 per copy, is 
profusely illustrated and was written by 
Bert Cholet, of Higgins, with an intro 
duction by President Tracy Higgins. It 
is a complete and scientific treatise in 


layman's language and has all the parts 
for assembling an authentic Ostwald 
solid in an envelope attached to the back 


cover. (Key No. 575) 


e “Cooking the Modern Way” is the 
title of a 44 page booklet issued by the 
Groen Mfg. Co., 4535 W. Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 39. The booklet is designed to 
assist those responsible for food service 
in institutions and reviews established 
food principles in the light of most recent 
information on nutrition and cooking 
methods. It emphasizes the use of steam 
jacketed kettles in the production of high 
quality food in quantities and covers the 
making of coffee, and the cooking of 
vegetables, meat, poultry, soup, cereal, 
eggs, fruits and desserts. (Key No. 576) 


208 


e “The Cooperative Plan of Engineer- 
ing Education” is the title of a booklet 
published by Minneapolis -Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2753 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. The booklet dis- 
cusses the cooperative program which 
the company is currently carrying on 
with the Universities of Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Marquette and Antioch. 
It combines actual experience in research 
and production with the study of the 
theory of engineering. (Key No. 577) 


e Public address equipment manufac- 
tured by Newcomb Audio Products Co., 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood, Calif., 
is described and illustrated in a new 20 
page catalog recently released. All three 
lines of Newcomb amplifiers, portable 
systems and accessories are covered, as 
well as Newcomb rack and panel assem- 


blies. (Key No. 578) 


e A new line of suspended space heaters 
for use with any type of gas fuel is dis- 
cussed in Bulletin No. 543 issued by 
Dravo Corporation, Heating Dept., 1203 
Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The 6 
page folder gives complete specification 
data and full explanations of how the 
new heaters can be used in applications 
for heating and ventilating. (Key No. 
579) 


e An attractive, plastic-bound catalog 
of “Mid-Century” Library Equipment 
has recently been issued by Myrtle Desk 
Co., High Point, N.C. Detailed infor- 
mation on the complete line of library 
equipment in oak or maple offered by 
this manufacturer is given in the 64 
page catalog. Illustrations of each item 
in the line are supplemented by detailed 
descriptive information and illustrations 
of actual installations. A separate folder 
is available giving detailed specifications. 


(Key No. 580) 


e Schools and colleges teaching ceramics 
will be interested in the new Catalog and 
Parts Manual on the Dyna-Kiln recently 
released by the L and L Manufacturing 
Co., Chester, Pa. These trouble-free elec- 
tric kilns for firing ceramic ware are 
self-contained, practical units, which can 
be used anywhere in the classroom or 
shop. There are 37 models for every 
need and all are constructed for safe, 


efficient operation. (Key No. 581) 


e How charts, graphs and _ statistical 
reports can be given added life and in- 
terest by the use of Chart-Pak material 
is told in a folder issued by Chart-Pak, 
Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
With the Chart-Pak system anyone can 
make charts quickly and easily with 
Chart-Pak bar and line tapes in a variety 
of patterns, including Pictograph sym- 
bols. The prefabricated charting material 
on pressure sensitive tapes is explained 
in the folder which illustrates the sim 


plicity of the method. (Key No. 582) 


e The control of insect infestations in 
institutions is the subject of an 8 page 
folder issued by West Disinfecting Co., 
42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
A three-step program for economical con- 
trol of insects is discussed in the folder 
which also gives information on equip- 
ment, installations and minimum quan- 
tities of insecticide needed to rid various 
sized areas of flying and crawling insects. 
(Key No. 583) 


e Information on both ladder and roll- 
ing types of aluminum scaffolding is 
offered in a new folder published by The 
Patent Scaffolding Co., Inc., 38-21 12th 
St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. Bulletin 
AS-2 gives specifications and illustrations 
of some of the structures possible with 
the various sections of aluminum scaf- 
folding, pictures of actual installations, 
and general information on the handling 
and safety features of this equipment. 


(Key No. 584) 


e Designed to meet the need for safe 
large-space food storage by institutions, 
Koch Reach-In Refrigerators are offered 
in sizes from 25 to 70 cybic feet and are 
described and illustrated in the new edi- 
tion of the catalog issued by Koch 
Refrigerators, North Kansas City, Mo. 
Detailed information, specifications and 
prices are included. (Key No. 585) 


e “Land of Everyday Miracles” is the 
title of a film, now available in 16 mm., 
which is described in a new leaflet with 
that title issued by Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. This 2614 minute sound and 
Technicolor motion picture is described 
as a story of the past and present natural 
and man-made “everyday” miracles that 
Americans enjoy without much con- 
scious thought. (Key No. 586) 


Film Releases 


“Silent Night: Story of the Christmas 
Carol,” 1% reel; “Fire Exit Drill at Our 
School,” 1 reel; “The Nature of Heat,” 
1 reel; “College: Your Challenge,” 1 
reel; “Story Telling: Can You Tell It In 
Order?” 1 reel, and “Selling As a Ca- 
reer,” 1 reel, all sound, color or black 
and white. Coronet Films, Dept. NS, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. (Key 
No. 587) 


“Rembrandt—Poet of Light,” biograph 
ical and documentary film, black and 
white, 13 minutes. “Lismer,” color film 
in Canadian Artists series, 16 mm. sound, 
20 minutes. “First Lessons,” on emo- 
tional health and group dynamics in 
second-grade youngsters, for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and parents, sponsored by 
The Mental Health Film Board and The 
Iowa Mental Health Authority, 16 mm., 
21 minutes. International Film Bureau 
Inc., Dept. NS, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. (Key No. 588) 
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"[were Is A FASCINATION in every page of Compton’s 
fifteen volumes—for the slow student as well as the 
fast learner, whether in high school or in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

That is why COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is such a boon to teachers—a means of 
providing for individual differences and stimulating 
the learning processes of every member of the class. 


After the first stop at Compton’s invaluable Refer- 
ence-Outlines and comprehensive Fact-Index, the 
class is on its way with an interesting new project. 
Watch your students as they eagerly gather facts 
and information from Compton’s stimulating pic- 


tures, maps, and graphs and from the simple and 
readable text. Note how they acquire the zest for 
research as Compton’s draws them further and fur- 
ther into their subject—whether it’s a trip around 
the world or a study of ants or of atoms. 


One experience like this will do more to explain 
Compton’s leadership for over thirty years than all 
the facts about Compton’s great 1953 edition, with 
its half-million words of newly written text and over 
a thousand new pictures, maps, and graphs. 

When you see Compton’s performing its magic 
under your direction you will join all the teachers 
and librarians who acclaim Compton’s the finest. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIFTEEN LARGE VOLUMES 
The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY : 1000 N. Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 






























































































































































































































































































































































GIVING THE CUSTOMER 
WHAT HE WANTS 


is the key to institutional food service today 


A missing driver's license may mean trouble. 
And when variety is missing from the menu 
it’s SURE—sooner or later—to cause an institu- 
tion’s food service operation to lose both good 


will and needed income. 


Cutting down menu choices in an effort to meet 
today’s high operating costs usually cuts down 
revenue, too. BUT reducing waste and spoil- 


age, and controlling high preparation costs. 


r 


while serving both top quality and ample 


MORE THAN 300 QUALITY FOOD 
SPECIALTIES FOR INSTITUTIONS 
ARE MADE BY - 


variety, not only meets the cost problem,—it 
builds volume, income and good will at the 


same time. 


That's the GUMPERT WAY-—the way YOI 
can profit by using GUMPERT Quality Food 
Specialties and GUMPERT methods. Ask your 
GUMPERT Field Man to prove it. You'll be 


glad you did! 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 











